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PREFACE 


These  are  many  of  us  in  England  who  consider  the  crime  which 
has  been  wrought  in  the  Congo  lands  by  King  Leopold  of  Belgium 
and  his  followers  to  be  the  greatest  which  has  ever  been  known 
in  human  annals.  Personally  I  a'n  strongly  of  that  opinion. 
There  h<ive  been  great  expropriations  like  that  of  the  Normans 
in  England  or  of  the  English  in  Ireland.  There  have  been 
massacres  of  populations  like  that  of  the  South  Americans  by  the 
Spaniards  or  of  subject  nations  by  the  Turks.  But  never  before 
has  there  been  such  a  mixture  of  wholesale  expropriation  and 
wholesale  massacre  all  done  under  an  odious  guise  of  philanthropy 
and  with  the  lowest  commercial  motives  as  a  reason.  It  is  this 
sordid  cause  and  the  unctious  hypocrisy  which  makes  this  crime 
unparalleled  in  its  horror. 

The  witnesses  of  the  crime  are  of  all  nations,  and  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  error  concerning  facts.  There  are  British  consuls  like 
Casement,  Thesiger,  Mitchell  and  Armstrong,  all  writing  in  their 
official  capacity  with  every  detail  of  fact  and  date.  There  are  French- 
men like  Pierre  Mille  and  F^licien  Challaye,  both  of  whom  have 
written  books  upon  the  subject.  There  are  missionaries  of  many 
races  —  Harris.  Weeks  and  Stannard  (British);  Morrison,  Clarke 
and  Shepherd  (American);  Sjoblom  (Swedish)  and  Father  Ver- 
meersch,  the  Jesuit.  There  is  the  eloquent  action  of  the  Italian 
Government,  who  refused  to  allow  Italian  officers  to  be  employed 
any  longer  in  such  hangman's  work,  and  there  is  the  report  of  the 
Belgian  commission,  the  evidence  before  which  was  suppressed 
because  it  was  too  dreadful  for  publication;  finally,  there  is  the  incor- 
ruptible evidence  of  the  kodak.  Any  American  citizen  who  will 
glance  at  Mark  Twain's  "King  Leopold's  Soliloquy"  will  see  some 
samples  of  that.  A  perusal  of  all  of  these  sources  of  information 
will  show  that  there  is  not  a  grotesque,  obscene  or  ferocious  torture 
which  human  ingenuity  could  invent  which  has  not  been  used  against 
these  harmless  and  helpless  people. 

This  would,  to  my  mind,  warrant  our  intervention  in  any  case. 


prb:face 

reason  why  America  and  En^lJn  '^%'"^'«n<:«'  a  very  special 
these  peo,^e  done  To  Seath  SJ  t  f„  7  '"^  ^'.  '^^'^ 
America  was  the  first  to  aiv.  „«  •  '^  '  "?  *  ""'«>  "leir  wards, 
enterprise  Tn  S^^d  so^ras  fhe  l'^°^v  ?"  '°.  ^'"^  ^eop^'s 
put  him  into  Tat^iUon  wWch  ho^hf ''"^  ?'  ^^^^  "^""""y 
She  has  been  the  inK  L  in"  '"^  »  dreadfully  abused. 

Surely  some  reparartoT  is  due  Tn  .hro!Lr''\"''S'*=r««ly- 
has,  with  the  other  Eurooca^  Pnw^  •  ^''1'  ^^^  England 
by  which  each  andloi  rf  th.r  'u'^'''  ""^  '"^""y  "^  '885, 
condition  of  the  naci^rL  Th.  «K  "  „^^P<»""We  for  the 
shown  no  desire  to  hVe  ,^  to  lu  ^"  ^T"  '"'^^  «>  ^^ 
of  England  is  uneasy  ^dPshe  is  IS^^^'  •^"'."''  ~''«''=''» 
WiU  America  be  beWnd?  °*'^  '""''"K  herself  to  act. 

y^^,  MSnlTre^rCTo  t^T^  '"j^ ^'^  '^'J  '^at  noble 

^^i^52^o^i^e9SF7-S;^ 

an  e:ipensive  process.  Lr  SoteM^rf,  ^^^  "'•'  °''""^*»  » 
colony,  has  to  be  subsidised  toTheeSen^ffotJ,''"  "'"■=«'  ^^K"* 
ever  takes  over  the  Congo  wiU  cSerin^  '"^^yf^"  ^<^ 
condition,  have  a  certain  e^^il"  of  «^o^  P'""""  demoralized 
years.  Belgium  has  no?  ^Tth^  ciny'^t' w" -^'T  ^"  ,"'*»'y 
forcing  the  inhabitants  without  Davrn^v  1'!"^'^  ^^"^  ''. 

Antwerp.  No  decent  ETropel'pC  c;Sird?1'h- «  °^'^"«  *° 
years  to  come  the  Congo  will  be  a  helw.Jl  *'^J  ■  ^'"'  "^^ 
be^a^phil^thropic  call  «upon  ..fnl^^Z^-^^^i  ^^-y 

antel^in'TonS^^S^-'-f  «-ble  ingenuity 
of  Protestant  missions  a^nsrCa  ho  ic  '^Ant  ''^' L''' * "J"^^''"" 
should  read  the  book  "l!  OnLfT^  1?  ,^^  °°^  ^''°  'hinks  this 
holy  Jesuit,  FatW  Ver^^eSrL^3'rtk  "''•'-''^r-'l 
^y^.t  was  the  .ghtof  the  " i^r..Vlt ^^^?-^g^;^^: 
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le«i.ng.  I,  would  be^p^dXti^'fi  1"^^°"  "^  '"•^"'^ 
and  civilization  carried  Wdfn'^u  ""=  l"^"  of  humanity 
English-speaking  SJ  *"""  '  ""*"  ''^  ««  '*<>  «5«« 

Abthuk  Conan  Doyix. 


INTRODUCTION 

I  am  convinced  that  the  reason  why  puWic  opinion  has  not  been 
more  sensitive  upon  the  question  of  the  Congo  Free  State  is  Tat 
Sr  r  n  M*^  "ll  "°'.'^"  ^J"""*"  thoroughly  home  to  the  people 
Reform  Association  has  struggled  hard  with  very  scanty  me3 
but  their  time  and  energies  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  absor^ern 

IS  room,  therefore,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  for  a  general  account  which 
would  cover  the  whole  field  and  bring  the  matter  up  to  date  tS 
^count  must  n^essarily  Ix^  a  superficial  one,  if  it  if  to  be  p^duced 
at  such  a  size  and  such  a  price,  as  will  ensure  its  getting  at  that  cener^ 
£it^'.nH  ""^n^  ''^  u^°  PpP^^-l-  ^''  '■'  contafns  the  S^ 
SlJ^iati"  "^"'  ""'  '"^"  '^  '°™  ^'  °^  "Pi"'""  "P^°  the 

ihi?,°^it'  fte'^fSS  ;::l^i^i^e'Sraf,°^i:s 

..rfi:  1  ':■  "*  ''*"  "T'*'= '°  *"'  •°<=al  '"ember  and  aid  in  gettine 
S?  2^,.""*"T  '°  ^"'"""^  *e  question.  FinaUy,  he  cal  p^ 
.this  book  on  and  purchase  other  copies,  for  any  profitL  wlu  b^  uS 
m  ^tung  the  facts  before  the  French  and  GermKlic 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  ancient  history,  and  that  the  creater 
part  of  It  refers  to  a  period  btfore  the  Congo  State  was  an^S  to 
Belgium  on  August  loth,  1908.  But  res^nsibilky  caZf^^ 
easily  shaken  off.  The  Congo  State  was  founded  by  the  Bdrian  Kin^ 
Md  exploited  by  Belgian  capital,  Belgian  soldiers  and  BeS  con^ 
cessiomiaires.  It  was  defended  and  upheld  by  succe^ivf  BeS 
Governments,  who  did  all  they  could  to  discourage  the  ReforS 
In  spite  of  legal  quibbles,  it  is  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  su^ 

BeiLm'  '%rf f ^  '°'  "i^  ^°"«°  "^^  -'  always  r^trf"^ 
defch.  .5.  »  'i^'f*  '°'^W'>«'y  ^as  always  ready  to  help  and 
from  cn^e  '         "'"''  '°  ^"^^  '*  '^  =°°'^°'  ^^  "=^trlin  it 
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«,.?^k  u"'!  Belgium  htd.  If  Immediately  upon  takins  over  th. 
SUte  they  had  formed  a  ludicial  Commission  forTe  Sd  in^t.'™ 
of  the  whole  matter,  with  power  to  punish  for  all  oast  off^rr? 
Md  to  examine  ajl  the  scandals  of  rJcent  yca^.  theHLf  would 

then  Belgium  could  go  forward  in  its  colonizin?  enterorise  m  ^hJ 
"no?Se°''"  "•'"•  """  ""'  ''"^  -pia  Js^S'r^X' 

f^'J^  ''j  hope,  passed  by,  but  the  country  is  sunk  into  a  stair  nf 

Zrl?';^  '""P"'"'*  ^""''y-  I' "  "°' "  newTtory  but  me°cly  anoSie 
Stage  of  the  same  stoor.  When  Belgium  took  7v«  the  Congo  State 
rf^e  took  over  Its  Wstory  and  its  responsibilities  also.  Wh«  a  lold 
that  was  IS  indicated  in  these  pages.  wnataioad 

The  record  of  the  dates  is  the  measure  of  our  oatiencc     Can 

m^»°  ?°  ^'  '^',° '' ",°"  ^""y '°  '■""""^  'he  guarantws  which  w" 

?^r,^^^     Tu"u'^ '"  "i*^  ''^''-    Whence  does  it  come?    Is"t  from 
Germany,  with  her  traditions  of  kindly  home  life-is  thsT 

f^rn7.^''rr°"'^  ™i^  *  ''"•^ »°  •'^'P  'h«  butchers  of  the  Mongalk 
and  of  the  Domaine  de  la  Couronne?    ;<  it  liW^lv  ti,,f  .ki,^  L 

ngnts  and  in  that  of  humanity  Germany  has  a  lone  score  to  settle 

way  wwfe;  „r   '^  'V""=  "•""J^  ^"^'^^  -''-'>  woKand  if  he 
way,  when  her  atizens  have  vied  with  our  own  in  withstanding  and 
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exposing  these  ininuities  ?  Or,  lastly,  Is  Fran.  ;  thr  danger  ?  There 
are  those  who  think  that  because  France  has  capital  invested  in  these 
enterprises,  because  the  French  Congo  has  itself  di'Kcneratcd  under 
the  inlluencc  and  example  of  its  neighbour,  and  because  France  holds 
s  right  of  pre-emption,  that  therefore  our  trouble  lies  across  the 
Channel.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  believe  it.  1  know  too  well  the 
generous,  chivalrous  ins'incts  of  the  French  people.  I  know,  also, 
that  their  colonial  record  during  centuries  has  been  hardly  inferior 
to  our  own.  Such  traditions  arc  not  lightly  set  aside,  and  all  will 
soon  be  right  again  when  a  strong  Colonial  Minister  turns  his  atten- 
tion to  the  concessionnaircs  in  the  French  Congo.  They  will  remem- 
ber de  Bri-zza's  dying  words;  "Our  Congo  must  not  be  turned  into 
a  Mongalla."  It  is  an  impossibility  that  France  could  ally  herself 
with  King  Leopold,  and  certainly  if  such  were,  indeed,  the  case,  the 
entente  cordiaU  would  be  strained  to  breaking.  Surely,  then,  if  these 
three  Powers,  the  ones  •  'ost  directly  involved,  have  such  obvious 
reasoiu  for  helping,  rather  than  hindering,  we  may  go  forward 
without  fear.  But  if  it  were  not  so,  if  all  Europe  frowned  upon 
our  enterprise,  we  would  not  be  worthy  to  be  the  sons  of  our  fathers 
if  we  did  not  go  forward  on  the  plain  path  of  national  duty. 

AXTUUR  CONAM  DOVLE. 

Windlesham,  Crowborough, 
September,  igog. 
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The  Crfme  of  the  Congo 


HOW  TUB  CONCO  riEE  ITATI  CAKI  TO  K  rot'KBtD 

IN  THE  Mrlicr  yein  of  hi>  rcign  KifiR  Leopold  of  BetKium 
Jv^tn  lo  clitpUy  that  Intcrtil  in  rtntral  Africa  which  for  • 
iMg  lime  was  «iicribc<l  to  nobility  and  phllarihropy,  until 
the  contract  between  such  motive*,  and  the  actual  unKiupulout 
commciciall«m,  became  too  RiarinR  to  be  suntaincd.  A»  far  back  at 
th>  year  1876  he  called  a  conference  of  humanilariani  and  traveUcre, 
wl.  met  at  Bruwela  for  the  purpow  of  debating  various  plant  by 
which  the  Dark  Continent  might  be  o[)encd  ui..  from  this  con- 
fereitce  tprang  the  lo-called  International  Afr  an  As.'toriatioii, 
which,  in  tpite  of  itt  name,  was  almost  entirely  a  Bclgif  body, 
with  the  Belgian  King  as  President,  lis  profes-sed  olject  wat  the 
exploration  if  the  country  and  the  founding  of  stations  which  thould 
be  rctt-housis  for  travellers  and  rentrcs  of  civiliwiion. 

On  the  ret  jm  of  Siarky  from  his  great  journey  in  1878,  he  wat 
met  at  Marseilles  by  a  representative  from  the  King  of  Belgium,  who 
enrolled  the  famous  travrllcr  as  an  agent  for  his  Association.  The 
Immediate  task  Rivet,  to  Stanley  was  10  open  up  the  Congo  for  trade, 
and  to  make  such  terms  with  the  natives  as  would  enable  stations 
to  be  built  and  depfits  established.  In  1879  Stanley  was  at  work 
with  characteristic  energy.  His  own  intmtions  were  admirable. 
"We  shajl  require  but  mere  contact,"  he  wrote, "  to  satisfy  the  natives 
that  our  intentions  are  pure  and  honourable,  seeking  their  own  good, 
materially  and  socially,  more  than  our  own  interests.  We  go  to 
spread  what  blessings  arise  from  amiable  and  just  intercourse  with 
people  who  have  been  strangers  to  them."  Stanley  was  a  hard 
man,  but  he  was  no  hypocrite.  What  he  said  he  undoubtedly  meant. 
It  is  worth  remarking,  in  view  of  the  accounts  of  the  laaness  or 
ttupidity  of  the  nativet  given  by  King  Leopold's  apojogistt  in  order 
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to  justify  their  conduct  toward  them,  that  Stanley  had  the  very 
highest  opmion  of  their  industry  and  commercial  ability.  Thi 
followmg  extracts  from  his  writings  set  this  matter  beyond  all  doubt: 

'■  Bolobo  is  a  great  centre  for  the  ivory  and  camwood  powder 
trade,  principally  because  its  people  are  so  enterprising."       ^ 

Of  Irebu  —  "a  Venice  of  the  Congo"  —  he  says: 

J'l^J^^n  ""'  '^J^y  acquainted  with  many  lands  and  tribes 
on  the  Upper  Congo.  From  Stanley  Pool  to  Upoto,  a  distance  rf 
6  000  miles  they  knew  every  landing-place  on  the  river  banks.  All 
romTarTe?  '^T'^  "^..^^'^  }'(^'  all  the  profits  and  losses  d;riv^ 
from  barter,  all  .he  diplomatic  arts  used  by  tactful  savages,  were 
as  well  knovm  to  them  as  the  Roman  alphabet  to  us.    .  SS 

wonder  thataU  this  commercial  knowledge  had  left  its  traces  on  their 
taces;  indeed,  it  is  the  same  as  in  your  own  cities  in  Europe.    Know 

fh?  hTnVil'  "'''"7  f^"  r°"S  yo".  the  lawyer  and  the  merchant, 
the  banker,  the  artist,  or  the  poet?    It  is  the  same  in  Africa  mobe 

to""^^"  "^  '^  ''"'°°'  "^"^  ™^  '■=°'"  A«E  si  DEvo?^D 

''During  the  few  days  of  our  mutual  intercourse  they  gave  us 

LinI  th^?  °  '^'"  S"-"'''^,?- industry,  after  their  own'^tyteTno 
being  the  least  conspicuous."  •' 

tl,r'^A*\°''!."'"^'  V'"/°«'''  ''■°'"  *^  "ght  bank,  and  Mpa,  from 
the  left  bank  despatched  their  representatives  with  ivorV  tuskT 
large  and  small,  goats  and  sheep,  and  vegetable  food,  clamoroush; 
demanding  that  we  should  buy  from  thcm^  Such  urgent  eXat"^^ 
diSr^^sisT*  "'-^'^'"'"-'^  '°  P-hase  thefr  stock.'w^e 

"I  speak  of  eager  native  traders  following  us  for  miles  for  the 
smaUest  piece  of  cloth.    I  mention  that  after  traveling  m^nfmles 

l^k^  .  W  n*"  ^°.'  r"?  ""''  '^'"^  P°*der,  the  despairing  naHves 
asked:  'Well,  what  is  it  you  do  want?    t-"  ...   —  j  - *"      .  • 


for  you.' " 


Tell  us,  and  we  will  get  it 


he^s^ay*^'"*'  °^  ^"^"'''  "=^P""^'°  ^  '°  ^ing  Leopold's  intentions, 

«n!llTii°ff''p"'f  ""derstand  the  satisfaction  of  a  sentiment  when 
applied  to  England,  they  are  slow  to  understand  that  it  may  be  a 
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the  sentiment  is  appuS  ,o\hen.!.^'^f"l!^ '*"' *°'''' •>«""«= 
Continent.  Thev  cann^  ,1,  ■  ?  ^'^'i^"?  """'""^  »'  'he  Dark 
dividends  attaching  to  if  thii^L^Vm  "^^^^'  ''"""^'^  '^ere  are  no 
ment.  which  seeks^o  Xi%7£;;'y'f/'"«  ""d  expansive  sen.i- 
races,  and  to  brighten  up  with  the  L"^"^"-,'""?''^  ">*  '''«'' 
places  of  sad-browed  Afric^*  ^        "^  civ.hzation  the  dark 

to  7,ooorthat  IrXu  calld  bT'«!^»ni'""^J"  population  from  40,00,^ 
Congo,  liad  in  r^^',  populad'on  of  «^  1  P°f:'°"^  .V*="'"'^'=  °'  '"e 
to  follow  Stanley  bcseechinaM,^  ,  .  ^  ^^'  ""  """^"^^  "'ho  used 
Casement,  fly  into  thTbushatTh^  '"'''  "v.*"";  ''"°^'''"8  '°  Consul 
the  unselfish' seti,lt'"of  King'Eld  11°'  h  ''T'\'  '"^  ""'' 
dividends  of  300  per  cent  oerannnnTT  u  ■    .''"v  ''^^'^'opcd  into 

and  returned  to  L's  eSver  whh  nn  I  T"^  *'  "''"'^^  chiefs, 
which  transferred  la^d  We  A  so^^^^n'  "'?."  \5°  ''"^S'd  '^eaties 
the  exact  payment  made  in  orderTo  ohHfn  Z  T  "?  "^""^  °^ 
have  the  terms  of  a  similar  t,af  'o  obtam  hese  treaties,  but  we 
officer  in  iSsfat  PalaS  In  fhu ''°°  T""^  °"'  ^y  *  B^'g-'^n 
Chief  consisted  of  "one  ctt  of  red  rStf    -IP"^;?""'  """^^  '°  'he 

*«  whol,  irlbe,  „J  il  „,  boTm,  ,„k.'^     «.»ini»Da  Unm  tor 
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and  with  a  definite  request  that  the  State  which  he  was  formine  should 
receive  some  recognized  status  among  the  nations.  Was  he  at  that 
time  consciously  hypocritical?  Did  he  already  foresee  how  widely 
his  future  actions  would  differ  from  his  present  professions?  It  is 
a  problem  which  will  interest  the  historian  of  the  future,  who  may 
have  more  materials  than  we  upon  which  to  form  a  judgment.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  was  a  furtive  secrecy  about  the  evolution  of 
his  plans  and  the  despatch  of  his  expeditions  which  should  have  no 
place  in  a  philanthropic  enterprise.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
imits  to  human  powers  of  deception,  and  it  is  almost  inconceivable 
that  a  man  who  was  acting  a  part  could  so  completely  deceive  the 
whole  civilized  ^^■orld.  It  is  more  prcuible,  as  it  secmr,  to  me,  that 
his  ambitious  m.nd  discerned  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  acquire 
a  field  of  action  which  his  small  kingdom  could  not  give,  in  mixine 
himself  with  the  affairs  of  Africa.  He  chose  the  obvious  path,  that 
of  n  civilizing  and  elevating  mission,  taking  the  line  of  least  resistance 
W!  .out  any  definite  idea  whither  it  might  lead  him.  Once  faced 
with  the  facts,  his  astute  brain  perceived  the  great  material  possi- 
bihties  of  the  country;  his  early  dreams  faded  away  to  be  replaced 
by  unscrupulous  cupidity,  and  step  by  step  he  was  led  downward 
until  he,  the  man  of  holy  aspirations  in  1885,  stands  now  in  1000 
with  such  a  cloud  of  terrible  direct  personal  responsibility  resting 
upon  him  as  no  man  in  modern  European  history  has  had  to  bear 

It  IS,  indeed,  ludicrous,  with  our  knowledge  of  the  outcome,' to 
read  the  declarations  of  the  King  and  of  his  representatives  at  that 
time.  They  were  actually  forming  the  strictest  of  commercial  monop- 
olies —  an  organization  which  was  destined  to  crush  out  all  general 
private  trade  in  a  countrj-  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe  with  Russia 
omitted.  That  was  the  admitted  outcome  of  their  enterprise.  Now 
listen  to  M.Beemaert,  the  Belgian  Premier,  speaking  in  the  year  1885 : 
"The  State,  of  which  our  King  will  be  the  Sovereign,  will  be  a 
sort  of  international  Colony.  There  will  be  no  monopolies,  no 
privileges.  .  .  Quite  the  contrary:  absolute  freedom  of  com- 
merce, freedom  of  property,  freedom  of  navigation." 

Here,  too,  are  the  words  of  Baron  Lambermont,  the  Belgian 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Berlin  Conference: 

■t  "The  temptation  to  impose  abusive  taxes  will  find  its  corrective. 
If  need  be,  m  the  freedom  of  commerce.    ...    No  doubt  exists 
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buy  and  to  sell."     •••""=  "il'mitcd  right  for  every  one    to 

JbrokrXlatr&T.S^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ■'  obscures  that  of 
reason  to  say  that  every  condilbnurnwhlh  ?."'«"'  "'"'  »  ""P'« 
has  been  openly  and  notorSvv^ J™       ^'' ?'''''*'« '""nd"! 

tale-dceds  are  vitiated  from  re  b^inS'  "'  '^"''"'='  ''^ 

his  enlsSc''aIir''Ck1ted%Pi"«  ""«'''  '"'  '^"ole  world 
to  give  form  recogn  t  on  to  th^n  v  Stl?  "  T  -"l '^l^'  '"  •"""=■> 
to  realize  the  truth  and  to  take  DulhV  1 "  ^^  "  ^'  ""=  S'^'-  '^•'O. 
done.  The  churches  and  he  Chambc^,P„Vr'"™''  ^'""  "  ^as 
■itain  were  all  for  LconnlH   tt,  °^  Commerce  of  Great 

.ashing  their  mis^^ns  X  fhe  h'ean  of^AWc'^^.K'^  "l"  ^"^^''  "^ 
at  the  offer  of  an  open  market  for  ^Lf,     L"'  ^^  """"^  delighted 
o  Berlin,  which  was  callX  emulate  hi''^"'^"    A!  ""=  Congress 
with  each  other  in  furthering   hfnhL  .f  ^i^"^x;°"'  ""^  "^""''^  "ed 
and  in  extolling  his  highlLV    /he  Conln  'p- ^'"1  °^  "^^  ^''g'''"^ 
amid   general   rejoicings.    The   veteran   Bifr  ^""'  ^^'  "'"'^^ 
as   the   others,   pronounced   its   h^n.-       ^'IT'"''^'''    ^s   credulous 
Congo  State  is' called  upon?'  said  ht  '<?„''>«,'''''''"«•    '"^^'^  New 
promoters  of  the  work"  (o   c  wLtL^  °  ^K-T'  """^  °^  "-=  'hief 
and  I  pray  for  its  orosnornnc  T   f    ^  ^^"^^  ^^«  have  ,n  view 
the  noble  LpiraLTofTu  uftriS'"!,""^  ^°J  "'^  fulfilmentT 
of  the  Congo  Free  State!    Had^he  t,"  *''      l"'^  "^  "'^  ^irth 
able  to  perceive  its  future   the  betrav^ir' >?"■*'''=''  ^"""^  been 
of  which  it  w^ould  be  ^nty    the    mmeni       -'"^  ?"''  "^ilization 
.t  would  perpetrate  th^o^hout  cS  AWn'f  fu  'T''  ''^^'^ 
the  prestige  of  all  the  white  races  the".  wLti'  ,*u   '°''""°«  "' 
the  monster  in  its  cradle  -^         ^  '""'y  ^^^^  strangled 

proliLTo?ThTK  Sei^  '"^..rr'-t^  -'^°'^  "f  '"e 
are  at  the  same  time  the  mo?^^  ^  J,™  ?'>;  7'"  ="«=«.  as  they 
abused.  The  first  of  thesrfwh.Tforms  1.  t^"""'-  ^^^^^''^ 
agreement)  proclaims  that  "No  Povvor  .J  k  ^^^  •""=''=  °^  the 
nghts  in  the  said  regions  shaU  be  X  ^  '"'  ^^"'"^'^^  «>^«^eign 
monopoly  or  privilegfof  any  Und  n  7  '°  ^-T  '^''^''^  '^'^^ 
words  could  be  clearer  1^  to  but  theT,"'"'  """'"■=•"  ^o 
"«i  mat,  t)ut  the  Belgian  representatives, 
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conicious  that  such  a  clause  must  disarm  all  opposition,  went  out 
of  their  way  to  accentuate  it.  "No  privileged  situation  can  be 
created  in  this  respect,"  they  said.  ''The  way  remains  0|)en  without 
any  restriction  to  free  com[)etition  in  the  sphere  of  commerce."  It 
would  be  interesting  now  to  send  a  British  or  German  trading  expedi- 
tion up  the  Congo  in  search  of  that  free  competition  which  has  been 
so  explicitly  promised,  and  to  sec  how  it  would  fare  between  the 
monopolist  Government  and  the  monopolist  companies  who  have 
divided  the  land  between  them.  We  have  travelled  some  distance 
since  Prince  Bismarck  at  the  la;t  sitting  of  the  Conference  declared 
that  the  result  was  "to  secure  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations  free 
access  to  the  centre  of  the  African  Continent." 

More  important,  however,  is  Article  VI.,  both  on  account  of  the 
issues  at  stake,  and  because  the  signatories  of  the  treaty  bound 
themselves  solemnly,  "in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,"  to  watch 
over  its  enforcement.  It  ran :  "All  the  Powers  exercising  sovereign 
rights  or  influence  in  these  territories  pledge  themselves  to  watch 
over  the  preservation  of  the  native  populations  and  the  improvement 
of  their  moral  and  material  conditions  of  existence,  and  to  work 
together  for  the  suppression  of  slavtry  and  of  the  slave  trade."  That 
was  the  pledge  of  the  united  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  a  disgrace  to 
each  of  them,  including  ourselves,  the  way  in  which  they  have  fulfilled 
that  oath.  Before  their  eyes,  as  I  shall  show  in  the  sequel,  they 
have  had  enacted  one  long,  horrible  tragedy,  vouched  for  by  priests 
and  missionaries,  traders,  travellers  and  consuls,  all  corroborated, 
but  in  no  way  reformed,  by  a  Belgium  commisbion  of  inquiry.  They 
have  seen  these  unhappy  people,  who  were  their  wards,  robbed  of 
all  they  possessed,  debauched,  degraded,  mutilated,  tortured,  mur- 
dered, all  on  such  a  scale  as  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  occurred 
before  in  the  whole  course  of  history,  and  now,  after  all  these  years, 
with  all  the  facts  notorious,  we  are  still  at  the  stage  of  polite  diplo- 
matic expostulations.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  France  and  Ger- 
many have  shown  even  less  regard  for  the  pledge  they  took  at  Berlin. 
An  individual  does  not  condone  the  fact  that  he  has  broken  his  word 
by  pointing  out  that  his  neighbour  has  done  the  same. 
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autocrat.    There  were  cho«.n  ft,,        •  ■'.       ."^^'   ""   absolute 

for  foreign  affairs  for  finan^^     Tl  "•'""'"■"  ^°'  "^c  new  State- 

be  too  cl^ruSers  cS  Stl  evil"';!,""'''  "'^"''"  ^"'  "  ^''"°°' 

were  nominated  by  the^n«'Mbv.h   '^P"  ^"=«^»"-  "P  to  1908. 

King,  and,  in  fll  wavs  sfmnh,  1  2^       ^'"«'  ^.'"'"^ble  only  to  the 

The%orking.  of  oK^v  and  T^  ''U^-  ^^"^  '°  ^'"  ^'"P'oy- 

sinister,  are  tThJtraced^nevo^fr.l?''  ?'"'"■  ""  "''?''"=  "* ''  « 

were  ever  meant  to  be  a  S,   it  ^ '^P'"''''^.  ^^ 'he  ministers 

transparent.    The  ortin  of  ™.?  "  ^"f"  ""^'^^  '^  absolutely 

King!^  M.vanEctveronLfthT,hr"^.;'  '>  King -always  the 

into  a  single  sentence    "CVstfl^V        ^'''^  "«""='  P"'  ">«  """tfer 

They  were  sSy  'towards   wh^''  majesty  qu'appartient  I'fitat." 

alert'and  observ^a^ttre^:;  t"hdr  bacr^"  '"=  ^''""^  -">  ^  -•> 

fu°ittL^sriVnoi:reroK"^^^^^ 

0#«e/announc^\rt'"'ClL  ActTs'duV''''"^     '^''^  ''''«^'''' 

It  t!54r^^  PS  ™  91- W~  --^ 

was  elected,  who  should  Hvx  at  Boml  T^'c    ^  Governor-General 
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civilized  Lower  Congo  Bt  the  mouth  of  the  rivrr.  There  lay  the 
white  population.  The  upper  reaches  of  the  stream  and  of  its  great 
tributaries  were  known  only  to  a  few  devoted  missionaries  and  enter- 
prising explorers.  Gruntcll  and  Bcntlcy,  of  the  Missions,  with  Von 
Wissman,  the  Ucman,  and  the  cvcr-cncrgctic  Stanley,  were  the 
pioneers  who,  durini;  the  few  years  which  followed,  opened  up  the 
great  hinterland  whii  li  was  to  be  the  scene  of  such  atrocious  events. 

But  the  work  of  the  cxploier  had  soon  to  be  supplemented  and 
extended  by  the  soldier.  Whilst  the  Belgians  had  been  entering  the 
Congo  land  from  the  west,  the  slave-dealing  Arabs  had  penetrated 
from  the  east,  passing  down  the  river  as  far  as  Stanley  Falls.  There 
could  be  no  compromise  between  such  opposite  forces,  though  some 
attempt  was  made  to  fmd  one  by  electing  the  Arab  leader  as  Free 
State  Governor.  There  followed  a  long  scrambling  campaign, 
carried  on  for  many  years  between  the  Arab  sla\ers  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Congo  forces  upon  the  other  —  the  latter  consisting  largely 
of  cannibal  tribes  —  men  of  the  Stone  Age,  armed  with  the  weapons 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  is 
a  good  cause,  but  'ic  means  by  which  it  was  elTected,  and  the  use 
of  Barbarians  whu  ate  in  the  evening  those  whom  they  had  slain 
during  the  day,  are  as  bad  as  the  evil  itself.  Yet  there  is  no  denying 
the  energy  and  ability  of  the  Congo  leaders,  especially  of  Baron 
Dhanis.  By  the  year  1894  the  Belgian  expeditions  had  been  pushed 
as  far  as  Lake  Tanganyika,  the  Arab  strongholds  had  fallen,  and 
Dhanis  was  able  to  report  to  Brussels  that  the  campaign  was  at  ai 
end,  and  that  slave-raiding  was  no  more.  The  new  State  couU  1 
claim  that  they  had  saved  a  part  of  the  natives  from  slavery.  Hov  I 
they  proceeded  to  impose  upon  all  of  them  a  yoke,  compared  t  I 
which  the  old  slavery  was  merciful,  will  be  shown  in  these  page:  ' 
From  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Arab  power  the  Congo  Free  State 
was  only  called  upon  to  use  military  force  in  the  case  of  mutinies  of 
its  own  black  troops,  and  of  occasional  risings  of  its  own  tormented 
"citizens."  Master  of  its  own  house,  it  could  settle  down  to  exploit 
the  country  which  it  had  won. 

In  the  meantime  the  Internal  policy  of  the  State  showed  a  tendency 
to  take  an  unusual  and  sinister  course.  I  have  already  expressed 
my  opinion  that  King  Leopold  was  not  guilty  of  conscious  hypocrisy 
in  the  beginning,  that  his  intentions  were  vaguely  philanthropic,  and 
that  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  he  sank  to  the  depths  which  will  be 
shown.    This  view  is  borne  out  by  some  of  the  earlier  edicts  of  the 
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U.e  words"  '•^nV^^  P'^nounccnient  upon  native  land,  ended  by 

Such  arc  the  w^l/^f  .^     n'l"^  °l  """,  "-'">*  "'  "istcnce.- 

msmmm 
mmmmm 

brfi^  T- •."  "'."^  ■"=,'  "'  """  """<=  ■■"  'he  presence  of.h^  fl^™ 
breach  of  international  agreement,  would  have  sa^•ed  a  I  fVnf« 
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WM  dMcribcd  in  the  BulUlin  OfitUl  as  being  for  the  "Sped»l  pro- 
tection  o(  the  black."    It  It  evident  that  the  real  protection  of  the 
b  ack  in  mnttcrs  of  trade  was  to  offer  him  such  pay  as  would  induce 
him  to  do  a  day's  work,  and  to  lit  him  choose  his  own  employment, 
as  IS  doncwith  the  Kaffirs  (.f  South  Africa,  or  any  other  native  popu- 
lation.    This  Act  had  a  very  different  end.    It  allowed  blacks  to 
\x  bound  over  in  terms  of  seven  years'  service  to  their  masters  in  a 
manner  which  was  in  truth  indistinguishable  from  slavery.    As  the 
negotiations  were  usually  carrie<l  on  with  the  capita,  or  headman,  the 
unfortunate  servant  was  transferred  with  small  profit  to  himself, 
and  little  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  his  servitude.    Under  the 
same  system  the  State  also  enlisted  its  employees,  including  the 
recruits  for  its  small  army.    This  army  was  supplemented  by  a  wild 
militia,  consisting  of  various  barbarous  tribes,  many  of  them  canni- 
bals, and  all  of  them  capable  of  any  excess  of  cruelty  or  outrage.    A 
German,  August  Boshart,  in  his  "Zehn  Jnhrc  Afrikanischen  Lebcns," 
has  given  us  a  clear  idea  of  how  these  tribes  are  recruited,  and  of  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  attractive  word  "lib^r^"  when  applied  to  a 
State  servant.    "Some  District  Commissary,"  he  says,  "receives 
instructions  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  men  in  a  given  time.    He 
puts  himself  in  communication  with  the  chiefs,  and  invites  them  to 
a  palaver  at  his  residence.    These  chiefs,  as  a  rule,  already  have 
an  inkling  of  what  is  coming,  and,  if  made  wise  by  experience,  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity  and  present  themselves.    In  that  case  the 
negotiations  run  their  course  easily  enough;  each  chief  promises  to 
supply  a  certain  number  of  slaves,  and  receives  presents  in  return. 
It  may  happen,  however,  that  one  or  another  pays  no  heed  to  the 
friendly  invitation,  in  which  case  war  is  declared,  his  villages  are 
burned  down,  perhaps  some  of  his  people  arc  shot,  and  his  stores 
or  gardens  arc  plundered.    In  this  way  the  wild  king  is  soon  tamed 
and  he  sues  for  peace,  which,  of  course,  is  granted  on  condition  of 
his  supplying  double  the  number  of  slaves.    These  men  are  entered 
in  the  State  books  as  'lib^r^s.'    To  prevent  their  running  away,  they 
are  put  in  irons  and  sent,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  one  of  the 
military  camps,  where  their  irons  are  taken  off  and  they  are  drafted 
into  the  army.    The  District  Commissary  is  paid  £3  sterling  for 
every  serviceable  recruit." 

Having  taken  the  country  and  secured  labour  for  exploiting  It  in 
the  way  described,  King  Leopold  proceeded  to  take  further  steps 
for  Its  development,  all  of  th';m  exceedingly  well  devised  for  the  object 


,^  ^  ™E  development  of  the  CONGO  STATE 
from  Stanley  Pool  for  thrci-  hundr«l  ^i^    ?  ""'  "''^'  in>P«»Mblc 

ingcniou,  cnRinccring  and  of  »u,..i„.i^    "  '"«''  "'^'^  «»  »  piece  of 
comi«n  c»,  of  which  more  w  llTS '"7«'-    "'her  commrrciS 

9""*^  Company  of  Rhod^sLranU  '  „^"  "",''"  ^^ich  the 
The  scandal  arose  from  the  mrthkS  1  "^"«  ""''  """cr  leases 
proceeded  to  carry  out  their  end?  ^L^^  ''^'l'  "'«'»«  companTes 
were  used  by  the  Sute,  <^Zh^~,tT;u'"''^°^'^'''f^ "'«'  »«>"•» 
were  mouldi-d.  "°^  P»"""  'hcsc  smaller  organizations 

4o^^KoT.h?Kfe^P?^?^^^^^^^ 

endeavoured  more  and  more  to  dratHf-'''^''''''''^''im  in  Africa 
matter.  Already  the  Congo  Sate  wallarl??!'  "'  '^  ^""^'  '•""  'he 
work  and  of  Belgian  money  bm  ?h. or*',- ^,'''°"'=°'"<^o'B«-lKian 
ncct,on  between  ....  two  ci^intrics  NowT '"'n"','^'  ""''  "^  ^°n 
was  won  over  to  advancing  trn  m;ii-  T  '"•  '^'''«"»n  Parliament 
Congo,  and  thus  a  direc,^onncc"r,rr"  '"""  f"  'he  use  of  .he 
led  to  annexation.    At  thcTme  Xhn«  T'^"^  '""'  ^^•«"""«% 

Tn°,r  ^'  •"=  '^'"'  '''f  'he  Congo  Free  Su."c.  ^n'h^  ^'^r'''  '^'  '''  b« 
in  this  document  appear  the  wordV^^A  '"  ""^  *'"  '°  Belgium. 
I^rected  from  BrusLls  has  Sallv  IT"  "j"^-  'P"^'"""  ^ta" 
.Uianks  to  the  benevolent  support  of  thfp'PP""'''^'^  '"  'h=  sunlight 
«s  appearance.  Some  Bolg,Kdl  „tterT'\'^'"  ^r'  "•^■^°^ed 
more  numerous,  there  incr/ase  theh-^^al  h  ■ '  l^'i'  °n^"''  ^"^h  day 
before  the  eyes  of  his  European  sub  "cts  V  •?  ''"•/'f ''^'^  'he  gold 
deceived  oiher  Powers,  he  reservtd  ^h  ^"'P'  ''  ^'"8  Leopold 
deceits  for  his  own  counter  Th'l  ""s'. dangerous  of  all  his 
he,r  own  honest,  healthy7eVe  Jme„7to7ol7'''l ''.'^  '"™^<^  ^°^ 
'0  ad.,n.ster  without  Ly  ^^l^^^^U^^ 
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more  than  tixty  tinws  tlicir  own  tiM,  will  prove  to  have  been  •  dark 
day  in  UvlKiun  hitlnry. 

The  Ucrlin  Confvnncc  o(  1M5  marlw  the  lirsl  Internationa) 
MMiion  u|M)n  the  nlTuirit  uf  tliv  Congo.  The  Mt'imtl  wnx  the  liruaicU 
Confcrcnci'  of  iS8()-<>o.  It  \»  ama;:int{  to  liml  tliut  alter  thvw  year* 
of  experience  the  I'owern  were  «till  reiuly  I"  iiteejit  King  lA'0|)oW't 
prnfesitiun:!  at  their  face  value.  It  is  true  that  none  of  the  more 
iini«ter  developments  had  Uen  c<)nl^picuou^,  hut  the  U'Kislalion  of 
the  St.tte  with  reuard  to  labour  and  trade  via*  alreaily  such  as  to  sUR- 
m-»t  the  turn  which  alTairs  would  take  in  future  if  not  curU-d  by  a 
sirong  hand.  One  I'ower,  and  one  only,  Holland,  had  the  sagacity 
to  appreciate  the  true  situation,  and  the  inde|K'mlence  to  show  it« 
dissatisfactiim.  The  outcome  of  the  sittinKs  was  various  philan- 
thropic resolutions  intended  to  strengthen  the  new  State  in  dealing 
\vith  that  slave  trade  it  was  destined  to  re-intrixluce  in  its  most  odious 
form.  We  are  too  near  to  these  events,  and  they  ore  too  painfully 
intimate,  to  [K'rmit  us  to  see  humour  in  Ihein;  but  the  historian  of 
the  future,  when  he  reads  that  the  object  of  the  Kuroi)ean  Concert 
was  "to  (..otect  eflectually  the  aborigin.il  inhabitants  of  Africa," 
may  find  it  diflicult  to  suppress  a  smile.  This  was  the  last  European 
assembly  to  deal  with  the  alTairs  of  the  Congo.  May  the  next  Ih;  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  steps  to  truly  carry  out  those  high  ends  which 
have  been  forever  s|)okcn  of  and  never  reduced  to  practice. 

The  most  imixirtant  practical  outcome  af  the  Hrusscls  Conference 
was  that  the  Powers  united  to  free  the  new  State  from  those  free 
port  promises  which  it  had  made  in  18X5,  and  to  ixTmil  it  in  future 
to  levy  ten  per  cent,  ujwn  im|)orts.  The  Act  was  hung  up  for  two 
years  jwing  to  the  oi)posilion  of  Holland,  but  the  fact  of  its  adoption 
by  the  other  Powers,  and  the  renewed  mandate  given  to  King  Leo- 
pold, strengthened  the  ,  'tion  of  the  new  State  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  found  no  diflTiculty  in  securing  a  further  loan  from  Belgium 
ot  twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  ujion  condition  that,  after  ten  years, 
Belgium  sliould  have  the  option  of  taking  over  the  Congo  lands  as  a 
colony. 

If  in  the  years  which  immediately  succeeded  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference—  from  i8go  to  1894  —  a  bird's-eye  view  could  be  taken 
of  the  enormous  river  which,  with  its  tributaries,  forms  a  great  twisted 
fan  radiating  over  the  whole  centre  of  Africa,  one  would  mark  in 
all  directions  symptoms  of  European  activity.  At  the  Lower  Congo 
one  would  see  crowds  of  natives,  impressed  for  the  service  and 


THE  DEVKLDPMENT  OF  1  HE  CONOO  STATE  ij 
Rimnl.<l  \,y  hinck  iml.llcrit,  workins  at  ihc  riltwiv  Ai  !!«•«•.  ...i 
rl.ln...  wiih  Mali™,,  whnrvr,  »nrt  public  b.,il.lin„,.      „  Vhe "xlrcmr 

Kh(xli.in.      In     1,.  furlhct  norlhi-.iM  »n.l  .ilonK  the  whiilc  tnMcrn 
bor.  cr.  ,m«  I  military  ,.x,H-,hti<m,  w„.,l.l  Ik. ,li,.l.«..,|,  nKhlinR  nX" 

riviH.  |M)M,  «ir  ■  iKinK  fornwd  and  Malions   oiablish.d  -  ,onio 

by  the-  Stato  an.1  »,mv  by  Ih.  vnrio,.,  concessionaire  compS 

for  the  .livilopminl  (if  tluir  commerce.  companit. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Stuc  wa*  liKhienin«  Iih  Rrir-  upon  the  land 

wit.>  its  pr.Klurts,  ami  was  workinR  i.p  the  system  wh  .  h  was  lesth^^d 

o  pro.luco  such  Kr.m  results  In  the  near  f  ,ture.    The  inde mndcni 

irjulers  were .1  sc»ura««l  ami  s.am,..d  „ui,  lUlKium,  as  .v  "  a  Dutch 

EnKltsh  and  ^rem•h      Some  of  the  loudest  protests  aKninst  the  new 

order  may  be  taken  from  HelKian  «,..rccs.     l-verywhcre   in  flLrZ 

di.reKard  of  the  Treaty  of  Merlin,  the  State  pr..iaimed  itse  f™ 

he  sole  landlord  and  the  s..le  tra.ler.     In  «,me  ca«.,  it  worked 

it.  own  «,.called  pro,,erty.  in  other  cases  it  lea-ed  it.     Even  thmc 

who  had  striven  to  help  KinR  Leopold  in  the  earlier  stages  of  1^ 

enterprise    were    thrown    overlK,ard.     Major    I'arminterf   hlmse 

follows:  'To  sum  up.  the  application  of  the  new  decrees  of  the 
Oovemment  siRn  fies  this;  that  the  State  consi.ler,  a,  its  private 
property  the  whole  of  the  Congo  Uasin,  e«e,.tins  the  , les'^f  the 

This  imn,'n  ""^  ■""''   '""■•'^'"''•.     ^'  ''''"™'   """   ''"    'he  prO,luct,  of 

tradiTnTh^i!^  a""  "'  !'■"  P"va'e  prof^rty,  and  it  monipoH^s  the 
h?.!  „,     .•  ■■^u"''  "'."  '"'"•'"'■'^  proprietors,  the  native  tribes, 

they  are  d,s[K)ssessed  by  a  simple  circular;  permission  is  Rraciouslv 
granted  to  them  to  collect  such  pr«luc.s,  lluPonly  on  condl^fon  "hM 
they  bring  them  for  sale  to  the  State  for  whatever  the  latter  may  be 
pleased  to  give  them.  As  regards  alien  traders,  they  arc  prohibited 
in  all  this  tcrri'..->ry  from  trading  with  the  natives  "  P"^""'""'" 

hiI7^^^.^  there  were  stern  orders  -  to  the  natives  on  the  one 

S  ,  Z"!?^  ^''^  "°  "«^  '°  «^"'^^  ""^  P^™'"^"  of  their  own 
fprnsts;  to  independent  traders  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  were 
hable  to  pti.shmc  if  they  bought  anything  from  the  na  ive^s  In 
Januatj  ,89»,L. strict  Commissary  Baert  wrote:  "The  native 
of  the  district  of  Ubnigi-Welle  are  nnt  authorized  to  gather  rubber 
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ll  ha«  hern  nollfinl  to  Ihem  Ihal  Ihcy  r«n  only  rwrlvp  prrmUtlim  lo 
Ho  •«>  on  ron<lilion  thm  thrv  gaihiT  the  pnxlucr  (or  ihr  rxrlmiw 
bcnrru o(  lh«'  Slate."  Caplain  I*  MarimI,  ■  lililc  lairr,  i» rvin  more 
explicit:  '•  I  hsvT  ilccWetl,"  hr  imiv»,  "  lo  cndmr  rlmwou'tly  ihr  right* 
of  thf  State  owr  iu  ilomain,  anci,  In  coninHiurnfr,  cannot  allow  the 
nativi's  to  ronvfrt  to  their  own  prolii,  or  to  wll  to  otht-rn,  any  {mrt  o( 
the  rubber  or  Ivory  (ormlnit  ihe  fruit*  of  the  ilomnin.  Trmlern  who 
purchniu-,  or  attempt  to  purihane,  «urh  fruitx  of  this  domain  from 
the  native)  •  wliieh  fruit*  the  Stale  only  authorizes  llie  nativei  to 
gather  iiubjert  to  the  eonililion  lliat  they  are  bronKhl  lo  ll  —  render 
ihemM'lve*.  in  my  opinion,  guilty  of  feeeiving  stolen  rikkU,  am)  I 
•hall  denounce  them  lo  the  judicial  authoriliet,  iu>  thai  pr>K'eeilin;{s 
may  be  taken  agninitt  ihem."  Thin  lii»t  «ilict  wan  in  the  Dangnia 
dixtrlct,  but  it  wan  followiil  at  once  by  another  from  the  more  nettled 
Kqualeur  distric,  which  »how«  that  the  strict  ailoplinn  of  the  system 
wai  universal.  In  May,  tfiqi.  Lieutenant  Umaire  proclaims: 
"Consiilering  that  no  concession  has  been  grantetl  lo  gather  rubber 
In  the  domains  oi  the  State  within  this  district,  (i)  natives  can 
only  gather  rubber  on  condition  of  arlling  the  same  lu  the  State; 
(a)  any  person  or  |)erson»  or  vessels  having  in  his  or  their  (xw.,  -nion, 
or  on  boarti,  more  than  one  kilogramme  of  rubber  will  have  a  prods- 
verbal  drawn  up  against  him,  or  them,  or  It;  and  the  ship  can  be 
confiacatctl  without  prejudice  to  any  subsc<|uent  proceedings." 

The  sight  of  these  insignificant  lieutenants  and  captains,  who  are 
often  non-commissioncil  officers  of  the  Belgian  ormy,  issuing  proc- 
lamations which  were  in  distinct  contradiction  to  the  expressed  will 
of  all  the  great  Powers  of  the  world,  might  at  the  lime  have  seemed 
ludicrous;  but  the  history  of  the  next  seventeen  years  wa<  to  prove 
that  a  small  malignant  force,  driven  on  by  grce<l,  may  prove  to  be 
more  powerful  than  a  vague  general  philanthropy,  strong  only  in 
good  intentions  and  platitudes.  During  these  years  — from  iSqo 
to  2895  —  whatever  imlignation  might  be  felt  among  traders  over 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  them,  the  only  news  received  by  the 
general  public  from  the  Congo  Free  State  concerned  the  founding  of 
new  stations,  and  the  idea  prevailed  that  King  Leopold's  enterprise 
was  indeed  working  out  upon  the  humanitarian  lines  which  had  been 
originally  planned.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  incidents  occurred 
which  gave  some  plimpse  of  the  violence  and  anarchy  which  really 
prevailed. 

The  first  of  these,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  lay  in  the 


TWK  DE VKLOPME^^•  Ot  THE  CONGO  STATE      , , 

trtiimrni  nl  niiilvn  from  Sirrra  Unn.-,  Ug,«.  ,„,|  „,|,„  nrlii.h 

t.o„R..l.n.l  .ml  h.l..  In  r«ilw.y  c.m,lrurli„„  ,n.l  ..ih.-r  w,„k     Tw 
n«  r«,m  ,hc  «.tiu4,».|..r  ..f  ...rh  ,  colony  «,  Surra  l,.,m.  ..;  I. ."" 

kk  l.y  .1,1..  w.ih  m,,,..,*..!  (on^oUM..  «'n.l  un.l.r  iho  .llMii.linc  "? 
Ihc  «rm..  « nimcU  »r  tlu-  K.wt-  l',il,li.|,u-.     ihvy  w, re  .  i« onUnl^ 

grew  lo  the  illmi'n»ii>n»  i»r  a  aramlal. 

, ,.'h  '."Z"m"  Vt"'"!"",'?''"' '"  ""*  """"*• »'  <'"mmon»  nn  March 
ulh.  i8q6.  Mr.  (  h.mlKfl«in.  b>  Unnlnry  of  SiaW  for  the  Colonic" 
.Utc.1  thn.  compninu  ha.l  (.c-n  n^civj  of  th-s..  Ilrrh  m  Z,; 
hav  n«  HTn  cm,.loy„l  wi.hout  .heir  con«.„,  a,  «,l.ll.r.,  nn.lof  hr  ? 
h.WnK  iHxn  cruelly  no»p,l  ami,  in  «,m.  rn«,.  ,ho,;  amll,   „  I  W, 

Thiy  were  enRnKr<lw..h.he  knowli^lRe  of  Her  Maje.iyn  repre^n 
Ut  ve,.  ami  every  ,ioMible  ,,r«ttution  wa«  taken  in  their  incTe^"- 
but.  in  con*,,uenre  of  the  complaints  n^ceive.l.  the  r..  ruilmem  of 
laboijrcru  for  the  ConKo  has  been  prohibite.1." 

Thw  refusal  of  the  recruitment  of  labourer,,  by  tJrcat  Britain  waa 
the  nrM  pub  hr  an.l  nn.lonal  ^i^n  of  disapproval  of'c  o„„„|e"  meth«l" 
A  cw  years  later,  a  more  ,K,in.c.l  one  was  given,  when  the-  ItalTan  WaJ 
Mini,  ry  refuK.I  lo  allow  their  officers  to  «..rve  with  the  ConRo  force, 
on^-  'i"  'f^^^^V'7''^  ""^  ^"''""'  '"'"'"■  «'"^»'  >"ove,l  public 
Henry  Sokes  was  an  Enghshman  by  birth,  but  he  resided  In  (l.rman 

on  behalf  of  German  coloniMtion,  and  formed  his  trading  caravans 
from  a  German  base,  with  East  African  natives  as  his  ,x,rter.     He 

r.,,J,l  K*  r  1  '"r'u  °^"  "■"  i'°"8°  -^•'"'^  '^'''"-  »^hcn  he  was  ar- 
restH  by  Captain  I^thairc,  an  officer  in  command  of  some  Congolese 
troops.  The  unfortunate  Stokes  may  well  have  thought  himv.lf 
aafe  as  the  subject  of  one  great  Power  and  the  agent  of  another  b, 
he  was  tried  instantly  in  a  most  informal  manner  u|x>n  a  charKe  of 
«c  mg  guns  to  the  natives,  was  condemned,  and  was  hangitl  on  the 
foUowing  morning.  When  Captain  Lothaire  reported  his  proceed- 
ings to  his  superiors  they  signified  their  approbation  by  promotina 
hiin  to  the  high  rank  of  Commissaire-G<<ndral.  fromoung 

The  news  of  this  tragedy  excited  as  much  indignation  in  Berlin 
a,  m  London.  Faced  with  the  facts,  the  representatives  of  h" 
Free  State  m  BnisMls-that  is,  the  agents  of  the  King-wcr« 
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compelled  to  admit  the  complete  illegality  of  the  whole  incident, 
and  could  only  fall  back  upon  the  excuse  that  Lothairc's  action 
was  bona-fide,  and  free  from  personal  motive.  1  his  is  by  no  means 
certain,  for  as  Baron  von  Marschall  pointed  out  to  the  acting  British 
Ambassador  at  Berlin,  Stokes  was  known  to  be  a  successful  trader 
in  ivory,  exporting  it  by  the  east  route,  and  so  depriving  the  officers 
of  the  Congo  Government  of  a  ten  per  cent,  commission,  which  would 
be  received  by  them  if  it  were  exported  by  the  west  route.  "This 
was  the  reason,"  the  report  continued,  quoting  the  German  States- 
man's words,  "that  he  had  been  done  away  with,  and  not  on  account 
of  an  alleged  sale  of  arms  to  Arabs,  his  death  being,  in  fact,  not  an 
act  of  justice,  but  one  of  commercial  protection,  neither  more  nor 
less." 

This  was  one  reading  of  the  situation.  Whether  it  was  a  true 
one  or  not,  there  could  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  illegality  of  the 
proceedings.  Under  pressure  from  England,  Lothaire  was  tried  at 
Boma  and  acquitted.  He  was  again,  under  the  same  pressure,  tried 
at  Brussels,  when  the  Prosecuting  Counsel  thought  it  consistent  with 
his  duty  to  plead  for  an  acquittal  and  the  proceedings  became  a 
fiasco.  There  the  matter  was  allowed  to  remain.  A  Blue  Book 
of  i88  pages  is  the  last  monument  to  Charles  Henry  Stokes,  and 
his  executioner  returned  to  high  office  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  where 
his  name  soon  recurred  in  the  accounts  of  the  violent  and  high-handed 
proceedings  which  make  up  the  history  of  that  country.  He  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Antwerp  Society  for  the  Commerce  of  the 
Congo  —  an  appointment  for  which  King  Leopold  must  have  been 
responsible  —  and  he  managed  the  affairs  of  that  company  until 
he  was  implicated  in  the  Mongalla  massacres,  of  which  more  will 
be  said  hereafter. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  describe  the  case  of  Stokes,  because  it 
is  historical,  but  nothing  is  further  from  my  intention  than  to  address 
national  amour  propre  in  the  matter.  It  was  a  mere  accident  that 
Stokes  was  an  Englishman,  and  the  outrage  remains  the  same  had 
he  been  a  citizen  of  any  State.  The  cause  I  plead  is  too  broad,  and 
also  too  lofty,  to  be  supported  by  any  narrower  appeals  than  those 
which  may  be  addressed  to  all  humanity.  I  will  proceed  to  describe 
a  case  which  occurred  a  few  years  later  to  show  that  men  of  other 
nationalities  suffered  as  well  as  the  English.  Stokes,  the  English- 
man, was  killed,  and  his  death,  it  was  said  by  some  Congolese  apolo- 
gists, was  due  to  his  not  having,  after  his  summary  trial,  announced 
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RaWnrkTh  **  i^^f  •""  '"I     '"•■'''  "'■^'■"' '"  "«=  higher  court  at  Boma 

remtrl^KI       '°™hle  nature,  popular  with  all  who  knew  him  Ld 

KV.nn„,  .  v'l,  •  u  '''  ^"y  '"'"'•■  >''••'"•'''  """dccl  with  the  people  of 
Katanga,  which  >s  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Congo  S?a?e 
where  >t  abuts  upon  British  Central  Africa.    The  natives^were  I? 

tlhTn  '"  '™'  "8"'"^  *=  ^^'"'■'"'«'  •>"'  Rabinck  had  acquired 
such  influence  among  them  that  he  was  still  able  to  carr^  on  hk 

tr^de^mworyandrubberforwhichheheldapermi 

^VW^w  ^  ^^^^'  "^^i™?  **"■*  P^""'t'  f°"-  ^hich  he  had  paid  a  con- 
s^erable  sum,  certam  changes  were  made  in  the  company  by  whkh 
Wevnf  ?nn"'':i''  controUing  influence  in  it.  A  new  man/ge^  Ma  or 
Wcyns,  appeared  who  represented  the  new  regime,  supersed h^  M 
Ln'v''"'M"'-''°  t'^  =°'''  '^^  P^'™"^  '"  'he  namf  of  he  Salfom-' 
Kh  k^"^"'  W?>"i™^  ^■■'^ous  that  the  whole  trade  of  the  couX 
should  belong  to  the  Concessionnaire  Company,  which  was  practical 
£bifo7  rStati'T'''"^  '°  '^'  "sual.'but  internationally  3 
nf  hL,  Jv  ,1  ,^°  "''"'^  'h.s  trade,  the  first  step  was  evidemW 

to  destroy  so  weU-known  and  successful  a  private  trader  as  M 
Rabn.ck.  In  spite  of  his  permits,  therefore,  T  charge  was  tmmped 
up  agamst  h-m  of  having  traded  iUegaUy  in  rubber -^no"ence 
whch   even  tf  he  had  no  permit,  was  an  impossibility  in  the  face 

Treaty  oTtt  C"  °'  'a"'^  "'''^'^  wa7  guaranteed  by  th 
1  reaty  ot  Berlm.    The  young  Austrian  could  not  bring  himself  to 
bd  eve  that  the  matter  was  serious.    His  letters  are  exta^nt.Thowing 
that  he  regarded  the  matter  as  so  preposterous  that  he  coud  not  feel 
any  fears  upon  the  subject.    He  wasVoon  to  be  undeceTved  and  his 
eyes  were  opened  too  late  to  the  character  of  the  men  and  th^  orean 
zation  with  which  he  was  dealing.     Major  Wevns  sat  in  rnn^ 
martial  upon  him.    The  offence  wit'h  whicil  he  w  rcharged?d  ding 
megaUy  in  rubber,  was  one  which  could  only  be  punish^  bvf 
maximum  imprisonment  of  a  month.    This  would  no    se^e  the 
purpose  m  view.    Major  Weyns  within  forty  minutes  tr^d  thTcJse 
^ndemned  the  prisoner,  and  sentenced  him  to  a  year's  imprison' 
There  was  an  attempt  to  excuse  this  monstrous  sentence  aiterwaSl  by 
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the  assertion  that  the  crime  punished  was  that  of  selling  guns  to 
the  natives,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  at  the  time  no  mention 
of  anything  of  the  sort,  as  is  proved  by  the  existing  minutes  of  the 
trial.  Rabinck  naturally  appealed  against  such  a  sentence.  He 
would  have  been  wiser  had  he  submitted  to  it  in  the  nearest  guard- 
house. In  that  case  he  might  possibly  have  escaped  with  his  life. 
In  the  other,  he  was  doomed.  "He  will  go,"  said  Major  Weyns, 
"on  such  a  nice  little  voyage  that  he  will  act  like  this  no  more,  and 
others  will  take  example  from  it."  The  voyage  in  question  was  the 
two  thousand  miles  which  separated  Katanga  from  the  Appeal 
Court  at  Boma.  He  was  to  travel  all  this  way  under  the  sole  escort 
of  black  soldiers,  who  had  their  own  instructions.  The  unfortunate 
man  felt  that  he  could  never  reach  his  destination  alive.  "Rumours 
have  it,"  he  wrote  to  his  relatives,  "that  Europeans  who  have  been 
taken  are  poisoned,  so  if  I  disappear  without  further  news  you  may 
guess  what  has  become  of  me."  Nothing  more  was  heard  from  him 
save  two  agonized  letters,  begging  officials  to  speed  him  on  his  way. 
He  died,  as  he  had  foreseen,  on  the  trip  down  the  Congo,  and  was 
hurriedly  buried  in  a  wayside  station  when  two  hours  more  would 
have  brought  the  body  to  Leopoldville.  If  it  is  possible  to  add  a 
darker  shadow  to  the  black  business  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  apolo- 
gists of  the  State  endeavoured  to  make  the  world  believe  that  their 
victim's  death  was  due  to  his  own  habit  of  taking  morphia.  The 
fact  is  denied  by  four  creditable  witnesses,  who  knew  him  well,  but 
most  of  all  is  it  denied  by  the  activity  and  energy  which  had  made 
him  one  of  the  leading  traders  of  Central  Africa  —  too  good  a  trader 
to  be  allowed  open  competition  with  King  Leopold's  huge  commercial 
monopoly.  As  a  last  and  almost  inconceivable  touch,  the  whole  of 
the  dead  man's  caravans  and  outfits,  amounting  to  some  £15,000, 
were  seized  by  those  who  had  driven  him  to  his  death,  and  by  the 
last  reports  neither  his  relatives  nor  his  creditors  have  received  any 
portion  of  this  large  sum.  Consider  the  whole  story  and  say  if  it  is 
exaggeration  to  state  that  Gustav  Maria  Rabinck  was  robbed 
and  murdered  by  the  Congo  Free  State. 

Having  shown  in  these  two  examples  the  way  in  which  the  Congo 
Free  State  has  dared  to  treat  the  citizens  of  European  States  who 
have  traded  within  her  borders,  I  will  now  proceed  to  detail,  in 
chronological  order,  some  account  of  the  dark  story  of  that  State's 
relations  to  the  subject  races,  for  whose  moral  and  material  advantage 
we  and  other  European  Powers  have  answered.    For  every  case  I 
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State  IS  sworn  neither  at  (».»  t;»,.  7,  tvtry  oiiiciai  ot  the  Congo 

that  may  ha™  com    to  hfs  kSL"'   cT  i°  T"-'  ""^u"""'" 
missionaiy  or  consul  LtsLrifpit*  C°"='^<;'-.  .'''stly,  that  the 

stretch  of  country rher?nXl'rM'o"'bctunS'';hlVt\^    ''''>' 

S:.r  Zt  fcts-  ,r  ^L^r  r^-'^Tu  S:: 

?^"^rSrs:S'£S^i^^^-"-K 
able  Miseiyl"         '         '"°™"*  "P  '°  '^^  '*°  ^o'ds,  "Immcasur- 
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HAVING  claimed,  as  1  have  shown,  iho  whole  of  the  land,  and 
therefore  the  whole  of  its  products,  ihc  State  ^  that  is,  the 
King  —  proceeded  to  construct  a  system  by  which  these  pro- 
ducts could  be  gathered  nost  rapidly  and  at  least  cost.  The  essence 
of  this  system  was  that  the  people  who  had  been  dispossessed  (ironir- 
ally  called  "citizens")  were  to  be  forced  to  gather,  for  the  profit  of  the 
State,  those  very  products  which  had  been  taken  from  them.  This 
was  to  be  effected  by  two  means;  the  one,  taxation,  by  which  an 
arbitrary  amount,  ever  growing  larger  until  it  consumed  almost  their 
whole  lives  in  the  gathering,  should  be  claimed  for  nothing.  The 
other,  so-called  barter  by  which  the  natives  were  paid  for  the  stuff 
exactly  what  the  State  chose  to  give,  and  in  the  form  the  State  chose 
to  give  it,  there  being  no  competition  allowed  from  any  other  pur- 
chaser. This  remuneration,  ridiculous  in  value,  took  the  most 
absurd  shape,  the  natives  being  compelled  to  take  it,  whatever  the 
amount,  and  however  little  they  miglit  desire  it.  Consul  Thesiger, 
in  1908,  describing  their  so-called  barter,  says:  "The  goods  he  pro- 
ceeds to  distribute,  giving  a  hat  to  one  man,  or  an  iron  hoe-head  to 
another,  and  so  on.  Each  recipient  is  then  at  the  end  of  a  month 
responsible  for  so  many  balls  of  rubber.  No  choice  of  the  objects  is 
given,  no  refusal  is  allowed.  If  any  one  makes  any  objection,  the 
stuff  is  thrown  dowu  at  his  door,  and  whether  it  is  taken  or  left,  the 
man  is  responsible  for  so  many  balls  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
total  amounts  are  fixed  by  the  agents  at  the  maximum  .vhich  the 
inhabitants  are  capable  of  producing." 

But  is  it  not  dear  that  no  natives,  especially  tribes  who,  as 
Stanley  has  recorded,  had  remarkable  aptitr.de  for  trade,  would 
do  business  at  all  upon  such  terms?  That  is  just  where  the  system 
came  in. 

By  this  system  some  two  thousand  white  agents  were  scattered  over 
the  Free  State  to  collect  the  produce.    These  whites  were  placed 
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niorak  before  they  left  Eurn™.  .  °'  ^'^°"'  ""=  men  of  low 

ning  from  .50  to^  frtn^'T momh ""th-''^'^  ""'■''■  ">•=  «"'«=''"» 

If  their  returns  were  hrachZZtrrT  °'  '"'''^"  ™"<^«ed. 
more  speedy  return  to  Euronr»n,      .""'''  ''">"■  °^'"^i  Praise,  . 

reproof  and  degradation.  rsArTouldhT'r'.P"^!;'^' ''"''' 
a  body  of  men  could  be  so  driven  to  nTi.^n  ^  '^""'^'^  ^y  ""^'ch 
not  to  the  absolute  discredit  of  "I'lanZt'''!"  "'  "^^  =°^'-  I'  « 
have  demo-alizcd  them  and  indeed  th^r.  '''  "".^^'^'^"^e  should 
bcs,des  Belgians  in  the  ranks  of  the  Lems  Ta  °^^J  nationalities 
Americans,  or  Germans  could  have  escaocd  ,h  ""  '^  Englishmen, 
been  exposed  in  a  tropical  connrrl,  ?'  ■,  *"=  ^""^  '"'^suU  had  they 
And  now,  the  two  'tho '  a„rf  '^  '°  =V""  "  "^"'P'ations.  ' 

enforce  th.  collect  onorrubberl^  ''"^  '"  P'""'  '"'^  "8"  '<> 

did  the  system  intend  tha    they  shru?d7e7ah"1""/  "«'-<=«   h°w 
was  as  eft,cient  as  it  was  absolutely  d°abolellFth  ^    ^^'  '"'"'°d 
control  over  a  certain  number  of  Lv-ZTT'      ,       ^^ent  was  given 
but  armed  with  firearms     One  or  more  offh™  ^'""^  "'^  ^'l''  '"'bes. 
""age  to  ensure  that  the  Wnagc^s  sZuld  Hn  ?^"'''  ?''"^  '»  each 
the  men  who  are  called  "caS  "  nr  t     .      ""?"■  *^=''-    These  are 
who  are  the  actual,  thoughC  the  moTnt"'"  '"  '^'  ^<^=°"n'«-  "-d 
horrible  deeds.    Imaginefhe  n  g£are  whi?^?''"'°''=  °'  =°  ""y 
wht  e  this  barbarian  squatted  Hth^lwI-f^.'^^^P""  "'^^  ^"age 
could  never  get  away  from  hjm     He  rn/V    ^^^  °'- night  thfy 
called  for  women.    He  be"  f™m   mutit  i^t  .1°'  P"'""  ^'■"^-    H^ 
down  at  his  pleasure.    He  en S  nl^.  •'^  "'"?''  ^""^  ^^ot  them 
himself  by  the  sight.    Sometimes  thfvr^^  'if^?'' '"  °'^'''  '°  ^niuse 
h|m     The  Belgifn  Commi    rreeoTds'  thatl?  '^v  '  "."'^  ""'""^ 
killed  m  seven  months  in  a  single  district     Th'*    "P'"'"  '"'''  ''^n 
expedition,  and  the  destruction  of  the  whnT         °  "'""^  "^^  P^itive 
terroi  the  capita  inspired  te  more  usrfu^L'"'"'""!!''^-     ^he  more 
the  villagers  obeyed  him  knH  th;  „„        u,.  "^  '^^*'  ">«  more  eagerly 
totheagetit.     menZ'':^ouSls''\tl,^^^^^  ^ 
made  to  feel  some  of  those  physfca  Sii'\*'  l^P"^  *«  ^-imself 
others.    Often  the  white  ^S'^!^^^^  gi-d  u^pon 
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who  carried  out  his  commissions.  Often,  too,  the  white  man  pushed 
the  black  aside,  and  acted  himself  as  torturer  and  executioner. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  relationship  was  as  I  have  stated,  the  out- 
rages being  actually  committed  by  the  capitas,  but  with  the  approval 
of,  and  often  in  the  presence  of,  their  white  employers. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  agents  were  all  equally 
merciless,  and  that  there  were  not  some  who  were  torn  in  two  by  the 
desire  for  wealth  and  promotion  on  the  one  side  and  the  horror  of 
their  daily  task  upon  the  other.  Here  are  two  illustrative  extracts 
from  the  letters  of  Lieutenant  Tilkens,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Vanderveldc 
in  the  debate  in  the  Belgian  Chamber:  "The  steamer  v.  d.  Kerkhove 
is  coming  up  the  Nile.  It  will  require  the  colossal  number  of  fifteen 
hundred  porters  —  unhappy  blacks!  I  cannot  think  of  them.  I  ask 
myself  how  I  shall  find  such  a  number.  If  the  roads  were  passable 
it  would  make  some  difference,  but  they  are  hardly  cleared  of  morasses 
where  many  will  meet  their  death.  Hunger  and  weariness  will  make 
an  end  of  many  more  in  the  eight  days'  march.  How  much  blood 
will  the  transport  make  to  flow?  Already  I  have  had  to  make  war 
three  times  against  the  chieftains  who  will  not  take  part  in  this  work. 
The  people  prefer  to  die  in  the  forest  instead  of  doing  this  work.  If 
a  chieftain  refuses,  it  is  war,  and  this  horrible  war  —  perfect  firearms 
against  spear  and  lance.  A  chieftain  has  just  left  me  with  the  com- 
plaint: '  My  village  is  in  ruins,  my  women  are  killed.'  But  what  can 
I  do?  I  am  often  compelled  to  put  these  unhappy  chieftains  into 
chains  until  they  collect  one  or  two  hundred  porters.  Very  often  my 
soldiers  find  the  villages  empty,  then  they  seize  the  women  and 
children." 

To  his  mother  he  writes: 

"Com.  Verstraeten  visited  my  station  and  highly  congratulated 
me.  He  said  the  attitude  of  his  report  hung  upon  the  quantity  of 
rubber  I  would  bring.  My  quantity  rose  from  360  kilos  in  September 
to  1,500  in  October,  and  from  January  it  will  be  4,oor  per  month, 
which  gives  me  500  francs  over  my  pay.  Am  I  not  a  lucky  fello-v? 
And  if  I  continue,  in  two  years  I  shall  have  reached  an  additional 
12,000  francs." 

But  a  year  later  he  writes  in  a  different  tone  to  Major  Leussens: 

"I  look  forward  to  a  general  rising.  I  warned  you  before,  I 
think,  already  in  my  last  letter.    The  cause  is  always  the  same. 
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I^LTn^  ll»  '"^  °'  "?'  '""'"'°  ''«»■'« -tran.porl  Ubo«r, 
collection  of  rubber,  preparation  of  food  stores  for  blacks  and  wWtes 
Again  for  three  months  I  have  had  to  fight  with  only  ten  day"  e« 
I  have  153  pr  soncr...  For  two  years  now  I  have  been  carrvinir  on 
war  n  this  neighbourhood.  But  I  cannot  say  I  have  subTe7t^'',Se 
people     They  prefer  to  die.    What  can  I  do?    I  am  paid  to  do  m» 

rtUrr^Tuiics.'.'.'^ "  °'  -^  '"^'°-'  "»'• ' '°»-  -<•- 

„n^'  "^  u"""-*^"  P""'  ^""^  ""  '"''•''"'  ""^  <:''ain  of  events  which 
render  such  a  situation  not  only  possible,  but  inevitable.    The  State 
IS  run  with  the  one  object  of  producing  revenue.    For  this  end  all 
n  kL    Ik     ^'f"^'  ""  "PP^Prialed.    How,  then,  is  this  produce 
to  be  gathered?    It  can  only  be  by  the  natives.    But  if  the  natives 
gather  .t  they  must  be  paid  their  price,  which  will  diminish  St, 
or  elM  they  will  refuse  to  work.    Then  they  must  be  made  to  work 
But  the  agents  are  too  few  to  make  them  work.    Then  they  must 
employ  such  sub-agents  as  will  strike  most  terror  into  the  people 
But  If  these  sub-agents  arc  to  make  the  people  wor!:  »!1  thrtime 
then  they  must  themselves  reside  in  the  villages.     So  a  capita  rZi 
be  sent  as  a  constant  terror  to  each  village.    Is  it  not  clear  that  these 
steps  arc  not  accidental,  but  arc  absolutely  essential  to  the  original 
WW     u"  '»''  f  f  ^,''"''"  °f  'he  land,  all  the  rest  must  logically 
^Zn       "  IT^I  futile,  therefore,  to  imagine  that  any  refo7m  can 
set  matters  right.    Such  a  thing  is  impossible.    Until  unfettered  trade 
IS  unconditionally  restored,  as  it  now  exists  in  every  German  and 
English  colony,  it  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question  that  any  specious 
promises  or  written  decrees  can  modify  the  situation.    But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  trade  be  put  upon  this  natural  basis,  then  for  many  years 
the  present  owners  of  the  Congo  land,  instead  of  sharing  dividends 
must  pay  out  at  least  a  million  a  year  to  administer  The  country' 
exactly  as  England  pays  half  a  million  a  year  to  aaminister  the 
neighbouring  land  of  Nigeria.    To  grasp  that  fact  is  to  understand 
the  root  of  the  whole  question. 

And  one  more  point  before  we  proceed  to  the  dark  catalogue  of  the 
.acts.  Where  did  the  responsibility  for  these  deeds  of  bl^,  these 
thousands  of  cold-blooded  murders  lie?  Was  it  with  the  capita? 
He  wasa  cannibal  and  a  ruffian,  but  if  he  did  not  inspire  terror  in  the 
viUage  he  was  himself  punished  by  the  agent.  Was  it,  then,  with  the 
agent  ?  He  was  a  degraded  man,  and  yet,  as  I  have  already  said  no 
men  could  serve  on  such  terms  in  a  tropical  country  without  degrada- 
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tion.  He  was  goaded  and  driven  to  crime  by  the  constant  clamour 
(rom  those  nbovc  him.  Was  it,  then,  with  the  District  Commissary? 
He  had  renche<l  a  responsible  and  well-paid  post,  which  he  would 
lose  if  his  particular  district  (ell  behind  in  the  race  of  production. 
Was  it,  then,  with  the  Governor-General  at  Doma  ?  He  was  a  man 
of  a  hardened  conscience,  but  (or  him  also  there  was  mitig.ition.  He 
was  there  for  a  purpose  with  definite  orders  from  home  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  carry  through.  It  would  take  a  man  of  exceptional 
character  to  throw  up  his  high  position,  sacrifice  his  career,  and 
refuse  to  carry  out  the  evil  system  which  had  been  planned  before 
he  was  allottc<l  a  place  in  it.  VVhere,  then,  was  the  Ruilt  ?  There  were 
half  a  dozen  officials  in  Brussels  who  were,  as  shown  already,  so 
many  bailiffs  paid  to  manage  a  property  ufion  lines  laid  down  for 
them.  Trace  bock  the  chain  from  the  red-handed  savage,  through 
the  worried,  bilious  agent,  the  pompous  Commissary,  the  dignified 
Governor-General,  the  smooth  diplomatist,  and  you  come  finally, 
without  a  break,  and  without  a  possibility  of  mitigation  or  excuse,  up 
the  cold,  scheming  brain  which  framed  and  drove  the  whole  machine. 
It  is  upon  the  King,  always  the  King,  that  the  guilt  must  lie.  He 
planned  it,  knowing  the  results  which  must  follow.  They  did  follow. 
He  was  well  informed  of  it.  Again  and  again,  and  vet  again,  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  it.  A  word  from  him  would  have  altered  the 
system.  The  word  was  never  said.  There  is  no  possible  subterfuge 
by  which  the  moral  guilt  can  be  deflected  from  the  head  of  the  State, 
the  man  who  went  to  Africa  for  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  the 
regeneration  of  the  native. 


IV 

K«ST  MBTTS  0»  TUS  SYSTEM 

THE  first  testimony  which  I  shall  cite  is  that  of  Mr   Glavo 
wh,ch  cover,  the  year,  ,89,,  up  to  hi,  ,lcath  ?n  fso,     M?' 

Dealing  with  the  relcaw  of  slaves  by  the  Beleians    or  wWh 
much  credit  has  been  cla    ,ed,  he  say,  (Cent  M^rVolslh 

uaT!"^^  T  '"PP°^  '°  ^  '"ken  out  of  slavery  and  freed    but  I 
fail  to  see  how  this  can  be  areucd  out     Th^v  =;»  .,1.      t         .   . 

the  differcni  nMmbera  spread  aboui  the  j>]ace     Th^h^.^:    u 

Kte=s;=trh=:3'H£S 

«.stj^i;a.l  to  see  how  the  anti-slavery  movement  is  to  benefit  'he 
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Wilh  rrgsnl  lo  thr  iiw  o(  bnrhnrniit  mtlilitT*  hf  wijm: 

"  Stall"  noliliiTH  nrr  .iImi  i'm|>li)yc'il  wilhotil  whilr  ofTirrM.  Thin 
rIidiiIiI  mil  Im-  nllimi il,  (or  llu-  l>liiik  soliliiTi  ili>  mil  timli-rnlnnil  thr 
rl•«!^^moIllu■^lKlllinn■nnllin^l^•illl  ci(  siibmmsion  U'lnR  viiikIiI.  n'trn 
Iho  nnlivos  nrc  mnH«wTi'il  or  ilrivrn  awiiy  into  llii-  liill.  .  .  .  Hul 
Ihi-  l)l.iik  Kililurs  nrf  Innl  on  liKlilinKniiil  riiidinK;  llii-y  want  no 
|H'.iCf(iil  wlllrmrnl.  'I'liry  have  giHul  rilU's  ami  animunilion,  TvaWtv 
Ihfir  siiiHriority  o\ir  ilu-  mitin's  wilh  lluir  l»ms  anil  arrows,  ami  Ihi'y 
wanl  lo  ^t^o.>l  ami  kill  ami  rob.  Itlai k  ilill|;hl^  to  kill  lilark,  whclhcr 
Ih  ■  viiiini  Ik-  man,  woman,  or  i  lilld,  anil  no  malliT  how  ilc(rmrlM». 
'l  11, .  ,s  no  rca^in-ihlo  way  of  stlllinK  Ihi-  laml ;  ll  it  merely  iTrscciilion. 
lltaik'i  lannoi  !«•  omployi-il  on  »uih  an  errami  iinliss  iiniler  (he  Icoilcr- 
nlii|>  o(  Hliilis." 

Ho  mil  anil  ilcscrihcit  one  I.ieiilenanl  Uambiirsin.  who  seems 
to  have  In-en  a  eapable       eer: 

"  Yesterday  the  natives  in  a  niiKhboiirini?  villaRe  came  to romplaiii 
that  one  n(  llamlnirsiirs  soldier>  had  killed  a  villager;  they  broiiitht 
in  the  olTender's  (Jim.  To  day  nl  roll  eall  the  soldier  ai^ivareil  with- 
out his  min;  his  |;iii!t  was  proved,  and  wilhoul  more  to  do,  he  was 
h.'"!};  -d  on  a  tnv.  Hambursin  has  handed  several  (or  the  crime  of 
murder." 

H.id  there  been  more  Hambursins  there  might  have  l)rcn  fewer 
scandals,    t'dave  prixceds  lo  comment  on  Ireulment  of  prisoners: 

"In  stations  in  charge  of  white  men.  Ciovcmmcnt  olTiccrs,  one 
sees  strings  of  jwior  emaciated  old  women,  some  of  them  mere  skele- 
tons, working  from  si.\  in  the  morning  till  mxm,  and  from  half-past 
two  till  six,  carrying  clay  water  j.irs,  tramping  about  in  gangs,  wilh 
a  rope  round  the  neck,  and  connected  by  a  ro|>c  on;  and  a  half  yards 
apart.  They  arc  prisoners  of  war.  In  war  the  old  women  are  always 
caught,  but  should  receive  a  little  humanity.  They  are  naked,  except 
for  a  miserable  patch  of  cloth  of  several  parts,  held  in  place  by  a 
string  round  the  waist.  They  arc  not  loosened  from  the  rope  for  any 
purpose.  They  live  in  the  guard-house  under  the  charge  of  black 
native  sentries,  who  delight  in  slapping  and  ill-using  them,  for  pity  is 
not  in  the  heart  of  the  native.  Some  of  the  women  have  babies,  but 
they  go  to  work  just  the  same.  They  *orm,  indeed,  a  miserable 
spectacle,  and  one  wonders  that  <M  wo.    n,  »Uhough  prisoners  of 
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WW,  •hnutil  not  mrivc  a  lilllr  more  conHlilrrnlinn:  at  |ei\^l,  ihrir 
nakiiliuM  miKhl  Ik  lii.lik-n.  The  men  |iri>i(Micr!i  an  iniilcil  in  n  far 
bedi'r  way." 

l)cMril»inK  Ihr  nniiviit  hi-  iMiyn: 

"The  na(ive»  arc  not  laay,  gnral  fitr  nnthinR  fillown.  Their 
Dnc  [xmrtu  are  iiblulntil  l.y  hard  work,  Mttiiiily  ami  IruKal  IJvinK." 

H«  ,;iv.H  a  Klimpsc  ot  rthal  Ihr  diiiollr  I-.  Ilkr,  Ih.-  favoi.rllo  nn-l 
iinivrrsa!  inslruminl  of  lorliirc  um-.I  hy  Ihi'  nmnis  ami  odiicr^  of  ihc 
trer  Slair: 

'"IV  '(hii.illc'  of  r  iw  hi|>|Mi  hide,  rs|Hi  ialjy  n  m  w  onr,  Irlmrr.  r| 
like  a  ti>rks< r.w,  with  .•.!«.■%  like  knifr  IMa.l. s,  ami  at  h.ir.l  as  w.»kI 
IS  a  lirril.lf  w.-a|Km.  niirl  a  few  Mem  ;  l.riiiK  liloxl;  m>t  n.orr  Ihnn 
iwcnly  livf  lih>ws  shoulil  \h-  Kivcn  iml.ss  Ihc  offinri-  is  viry  ■<rlou.s 
ThoiiKh  wi-  iHTsiiailicI  oursrlv.s  llial  (hu  Afri(  an's  skin  iH  viry  IoukH 
II  niwlx  an  cxlriiorilinury  nmMiiiilinn  to  wilhslaml  ihr  lirriblc  punish- 
mini  of  one  humln.l  blows;  k.iic  rally  the  vi.lini  is  in  11  Mate  of 
msinsiliilily  afur  Iwinly  five-  or  lliirly  I.I.,w.h.  Ai  Ihr  lirst  l,low  he 
yells  alxmiinaoly;  Uicn  he  (initls  down,  ami  in  a  mire  xroanina, 
ciiiivering  iKKly  tdl  the  o|Kralion  is  ovi  r,  wh.n  llie  tulprii  slumhles 

■" '""'"  wi'h  Kiislies  whi<  h  will  endure  a  lifetime.     It  is  bad  enough 

'i;  o«i"R  of  men,  Iml  far  worse  is  this  |iunlshment  when  inllicted 
on  women  and  chiklren.  Small  lx)ys  of  ten  or  twelve,  with 
excitable,  hot-temiRTcd  ma.slers,  often  are  most  >.  irshly  treated. 
At  KasnoRo  there  is  n  great  deal  of  cruelty  displayed.  I  saw 
two  Ixiys  very  badly  cut.  1  conscientiou.sly  'elieve  that  a  man  who 
receives  one  hundrird  blows  is  often  nearly  killed,  and  has  his 
spirit  broken  for  life." 

He  has  a  Rlimpsc  of  the  treatment  of  ihc  subjects  of  other  nations: 

"Two  days  before  my  arrival  (at  Wabundu)  two  Sierra  Lconeans 
were  hangcil  by  Laschct.  They  were  sentries  on  Ruard,  and  while 
they  were  asleep  allowed  a  native  chief,  who  was  a  prisoner  and  in 
chains,  to  escape.  Next  morning  Laschet,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  hanged  the 
two  men.  They  were  British  subjects,  engaged  by  the  Congo  Free 
State  as  soldiers.  In  time  of  war,  I  suppose,  they  could  be  executed, 
after  court-martial,  by  be'ng  shot;  but  to  hang  a  subject  of  any  other 
country  without  trial  seems  to  me  otitra^ous." 
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Talkinft  of  the  general  unml  he  tay>: 

"  It  i)  ihr  naiural  nuicume  n(  the  hanh,  cruel  policy  of  the  State 
in  wrinKinx  rubber  fn>m  these  neap\e  without  payinit  (or  it.  The 
revolution  will  cxtrnil."  He  adci* :  "The  \k»1  ( I«an|{l )  i>  clow  to  the 
Inrge  lettlrmcnt  of  an  important  >.<»a«t  man,  Kavamba,  who  now  It 
ilcvolcti  to  the  intrrr^li  of  the  Stale,  catchliiK  »lnvc!i  for  them,  and 
stealing  ivory  from  the  natives  of  the  interior.  Dor»  the  philanthr<iplc 
King  of  the  Drlgiiinit  know  nlmut  this?     If  not,  he  ought  to." 

Ai  he  get!  away  from  the  umc-  of  war,  and  into  that  which  nhould 
repretcnt  peace,  hia  commentt  Ix'tome  more  bitter.  The  naacenl 
rubber  trade  began  to  intrude  its  mtthocU  u|x>n  hl.i  notice  : 

"Formerly  the  native*  were  well  treated,  but  now  expeditloni 
have  been  tent  in  every  direction,  forcing  nativc!«  to  make  rubber 
anil  to  bring  it  to  the  stations.  C|<  the  lkrlcmL>a,  we  are  taking 
down  one  hun<lred  tlaven,  mere  children,  ull  taurn  in  unholy  war* 
against  the  natives.  ...  It  was  not  necessary  in  the  olden 
times,  when  we  white  men  had  no  force  at  .ill.  This  forced  commerce 
is  depopulating  the  country.  .  .  .  Left  Efjuateur  at  eleven 
o'clock  this  morning,  after  taking  on  a  cargo  of  one  hundrwl  small 
■laves,  principally  txjys,  seven  or  eight  years  old,  with  a  few  girls 
among  the  batch,  all  stolen  from  the  natives.  The  Commissary  of  the 
district  is  a  violent- lcm|x;red  fellow.  While  arranging  tu  take  on  the 
hundred  small  slaves  a  woman  who  had  charge  of  the  youngsters  was 
rather  slow  in  understanding  his  order,  delivered  in  very  iwor  Kabanji. 
He  sprang  at  her,  slapped  her  in  the  face,  and  as  she  ran  away, 
ki  ked  her.  They  talk  of  philanthropy  and  civilization!  Where  it 
is,  I  do  not  know." 

And  again: 

"Most  white  officers  out  on  the  Congo  arc  averse  to  the  india- 
rubber  policy  of  the  State,  but  the  laws  command  it.  Therefore, 
at  each  |x>st  one  finds  the  natives  deserting  their  hemes,  and  escaping 
to  the  French  side  of  the  river  when  possible." 

As  he  goes  on  his  convictions  grow  str  nger: 

"Everywhere,"  he  said,  "I  hear  the  same  news  of  the  doings  of 
the  Congo  Free  State  —  rubber  and  murder,  slavery  in  its  wont 


form. 
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It  I.  mW  ih«e  half  the  llWrA,  «;ni  dum.  Ak  on  ihc  m«t 

"on.  war.  nude  .«.,„.,  ,h'J  n"  iv^'Uf  :  ./,'::V''/i!r.?" 
On  .U  .id„  he  Kv,  evWcnce  of  ,hc  u.,rr  di»rc«aM  .,/  humanity : 

couKe^i^:tSiir:iirhTt^'^r''"^'-'- J'-- 

nothing  but  sliin  and  bon  ^    Th  ".  "  ""''  """"^   •>€  wai 

m^mm 

reasonable  methods."  Belgians,  if  they  introduce  more 

»otrrtLt^,Vof7hfstrii^^^^^^^   ""■''■■"""- "« 

baric  happeningsTo'the'  ^ le    .  hor  e^^  Clrorthe'"'^  ^^■ 
bemg  one,  which,  a,  the  aKs.s  for  Ki^g  L^^^  dTv  •'cUe'S 
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has  been  fomented  by  the  missionaries,  it  has  actually  been  held  back 
by  them,  and  it  Is  only  the  courage  and  truthfulness  of  a  handful  of 
Englishmen  and  Americans  which  have  finally  brought  it  to  the  front. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Glavc's  testimony.  He  was  an  English  traveller. 
Mr.  Murphy,  an  American  missionary,  was  worliing  in  another  part 
of  the  country,  the  region  where  the  Ubangi  joins  the  Congo,  during 
the  same  years.  Let  us  see  how  far  his  account,  written  entirely  inde- 
pendently (Times,  November  i8,  1895),  agrees  with  the  other: 

"I  have  seen  these  things  done,"  he  said,  "and  have  remonstrated 
with  the  State  in  the  years  1888,  1889,  and  1894,  but  never  got  satis- 
faction. I  have  been  in  the  interior  and  have  seen  the  ravages  made 
by  the  State  in  pursuit  of  this  iniquitous  trade.  Let  me  give  an 
incident  to  show  how  this  unrighteous  trade  affects  the  people.  One 
day  a  State  corporal,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  post  of  Solifa,  was 
going  round  the  town  collecting  rubber.  Meeting  a  poor  woman, 
whose  husband  was  away  fishing,  he  asked :  '  Where  is  your  husband  ? ' 
She  answered  by  pointing  to  the  river.  He  then  asked:  'Where  is 
his  rubber?'  She  answered:  'It  is  ready  for  you.'  Whereupon  he 
said :  '  You  lie,'  and  lifting  up  his  gun,  shot  her  dead.  Shortly  after- 
ward the  husband  returned  and  was  told  of  the  murder  of  his  wife. 
He  went  straight  to  the  corporal,  taking  with  him  his  rubber,  and 
asked  why  he  had  shot  his  wife.  The  wretched  man  then  raised  his 
gun  and  killed  the  corporal.  The  soldiers  ran  away  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  State,  and  made  representations  of  the  case,  with  the 
result  that  the  Commissary  sent  a  large  force  to  support  the  authority 
of  the  soldiers;  the  town  was  looted,  burned,  and  many  people  were 
killed  ard  wounded." 

Again: 

"In  November  last  (1894)  there  was  heavy  fighting  on  the  Bosira, 
because  the  people  refused  to  give  rubber,  and  I  was  told  upon  the 
authority  of  a  State  officer  that  no  less  than  eighteen  hundred  people 
were  killed.  Upon  another  occasion  in  the  same  month  some 
soldiers  ran  away  from  a  State  steamer,  and,  it  was  said,  went  to  the 
town  of  Bombumba.  The  officer  sent  a  message  telling  the  chief  of 
the  town  to  give  them  up.  He  answered  that  he  could  not,  as  the 
fugitives  had  not  been  in  his  town.  The  officer  sent  the  messenger  a 
second  time  with  the  order:   'Come  to  me  at  once,  or  wax  in  the 
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^H°!«''.,7'l.'i2"'T°™'"8 '•"' "•'^ 'hicf  went  to  meet  the  BelRians 
nis  wite  was  killed  before  his  eyes,  and  her  head  cut  off  in  order  th«f 
^ey  might  ,^0  brass  necklet  that  she  wore     Twenty  four  o 

the  chiefs  people  were  also  killed,  and  all  for  the  oaltr^  r^Jn 
f:Z:^r,u  ^^''l"  ^^  P«'P'''  of'Lake  Mantumba  ?an1^way^" 
rZrL  J     '?'\°^  ""=  ^""'='  *"''  "«=  •''»"  =^n'  some  scJdiers 

o  return  On  t"wlThT' '°  '"^'  "'"•  "'='"  ^-^  induce  them 
.L T.^v'  TT  !  ^y  ""^  "■°°P^  "«t  a  "^anoc  containing  seven  of 
the  fugitives.    Under  some  paltry  pretext  tky  made  the  p"  opTe  Lnd 

Thi  M^"";  '"k  °^  *f''  ''^"'•^  ^°d  '°°k  them  to  the  Commissarv 
The  Mantumba  people  complained  to  the  missionary  at  Irebu  and 
he  went  down  to  see  if  the  story  was  true.   He  asce7taincd  the  case 

a  11  tie  girl  who  was  not  quite  dead.  The  child  recovered  and 
ho^r  n'^''^^'  '^"^r^  °f  ""^  •'^"'"•^^^  "^  witnessbg  against  to 
SplS^ne  dTs'^I^t.^.^^  °"'^  ^  '^-  '"'"^^  o'  -y  '"-  '^- 

of  Vhrfn."°! "" "''^  '*"  'U'''^"  "'*'  ""^^  horrors  were  done.  Much 
oLerimr^P'  -s  imsuilcd  to  rubber,  and  in  those  parts  there  were 

h^  m3^  ll?'^''/""  '=°""'=''''  ^'*  '=q'«'l  brutality.  One  viUage 
had  to  send  food  and  was  remiss  one  day  in  supplying  it: 

a  Zt''fi^''»  7'"  '^"'f^  '''^P'"e  '"  'heir  beds  when  they  heard 
Lm-  u  j'  ^^  '■".°"'  '°  ^  ^hat  was  the  matter.  Finding  the 
5^i  »r  h«l?"'-°"nded  the  town,  their  only  thought  wls^ap^ 
As  they  raced  out  of  their  homes,  men.  women  and  chMdren  th?; 
were  ruthlessly  shot  down.    Their  town  was  utterly  desS  and 

IL^n[e'h,d%"'%''f  •.  y^'  °"'y  '«^^"  f°^  'his  fight  was  trat The 
people^had  failed  to  bring  Kwanga  (food)  to  the  State  upon  that 

FinaUy  Mr  Murphy  says:  "The  rubber  question  is  account- 
th^JZ  Tf  °^  *' ''°".°''  perpetrated  in  the  Colgo-  It  has  reduced 
forr£??  K  ?  *  '"""  "■■  """  '^"'P^"-  Each  town  in  the  disScMs 
forced  to  bring  a  certain  quantity  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Com! 
missary  every  Sunday.  It  is  collected  by  force;  the  sold  ers  d?We 
the  people  into  the  bush;   if  they  will  not  go  they  are  sho   down 

Kuie^don'f''"'°^°'^,!^'^^"^='^°p''-'°'h"c^^^^^ 

ihe  soldiers  do  not  care  whom  they  shoot  down,  and  they  most  often 

shoot  poor,  helpless  women  and  harmless  children.    Ch^ds 
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—  the  hands  of  men,  women  and  children  —  arc  placed  in  rows  before 
the  Commissary,  who  counts  them  to  see  the  soldiers  have  not  wasted 
the  cartridges.  The  Commissary  is  paid  a  commission  of  about  a 
penny  per  pound  upon  all  the  rubber  he  gets;  it  is,  therefore,  to  his 
interest  to  get  as  much  as  he  can." 

Here  is  corroboration  and  amplification  of  all  that  Mr.  Glaves 
had  put  forward.  The  system  had  not  been  long  established,  and 
was  more  efficient  ten  or  twelve  years  later,  but  already  it  was  bearing 
some  notable  first  fruits  of  civilization.  King  Leopold's  rule  cannot 
be  said  to  have  left  the  country  unchanged.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  mutilations  of  this  sort  were  unknown  among  the  native  savages. 
Knowledge  was  spreading  under  European  rule. 

Having  heard  the  testimony  of  an  English  traveller  and  of  an 
American  missionary,  let  us  now  hear  that  of  a  Swedish  clergyman, 
Mr.  Sjoblom,  as  detailed  in  The  Aborigines'  Friend,  July,  1897.  It 
covers  much  the  same  time  as  the  other  two,  and  is  drawn  from  the 
Equateur  district.    Here  is  the  system  in  full  swing: 

"  They  refuse  to  bring  the  rubber.  Then  war  is  declared.  The 
soldiers  are  sent  in  different  directions.  The  people  in  the  towns  are 
attacked,  and  when  they  are  running  away  into  the  forest,  and  try 
to  hide  themselves,  and  save  their  lives,  they  are  fouud  out  by  the 
soldiers.  Then  their  gardens  of  rice  are  destroyed,  and  their  supplies 
taken.  Their  plantains  are  cut  down  while  they  are  young  and  not 
in  fruit,  and  often  their  huts  are  burned,  and,  of  course,  everything 
of  value  is  taken.  Within  my  own  knowledge  forty-five  villages  were 
altogether  burned  down.  I  say  altogether,  because  there  were  many 
others  partly  burned  down.  I  passed  through  twenty-eight  aban- 
doned villages.  The  natives  had  left  their  places  to  go  further  inland. 
In  order  to  separate  themselves  from  the  white  men  they  go  part  of 
the  way  down  the  river,  or  else  they  cross  the  river  into  French 
territory.  Sometimes,  the  natives  are  obliged  to  pay  a  large  indem- 
nity. The  chiefs  often  have  to  pay  with  brass  wire  and  slaves,  and 
if  the  slaves  do  not  make  up  the  amount  their  wives  are  sold  to  pay. 
I  was  told  that  by  a  Belgian  officer.  I  will  give  you,"  Mr.  Sjoblom 
continues, "  an  instance  of  a  man  I  saw  shot  right  before  my  eyes.  In 
one  of  my  inland  journeys,  when  I  had  gone  a  litde  farther,  perhaps, 
than  the  Commissary  expected  me  to  go,  I  saw  something  that 
perhaps  he  would  not  have  liked  me  to  see.  It  was  at  a  town  called 
Ibera,  one  of  the  cannibal  towns  to  which  no  white  man  had  ever 
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been  before.  I  reached  it  at  sunset,  after  the  natives  had  returned 
rubber  They  gathered  together  in  a  great  crowd,  bcini  curious  to 
SI  th^™  "  Tl-  "'^'l."'  '"^y  '"''^  ''"'^d  I  had  sime  g^""cw  to 
eatherod '  7^^  J  ^'""«."-™u«h  the  Gospel.  When  that  large  crowd 
fmon^  th/ml  ""'  i"'''J'"^y  '°  P™=ch,  the  sentinels  rushed  in 
frn^fh  ^  '''"f  ?"  "''^  "^"-    They  dragged  him  aside  a  little 

wrttosh^°t';h-''"'^  ""k  ='='"'"t'  I"  '^''"Se  came  to  me  and  said  ■  I 
Hfh«  nntT  f?'  ''P'''"f  ^^ '"''  '"='=" '"  'he  river  fishing  to-dky. 

He  has  not  been  on  the  river  for  india-rubber.'  I  told  him  ■  '  I  have 
no  tauthonty  to  stop  you,  because  I  have  nothing  to  do^th  these 

and  T  don^t"'  "'f  "^"P'^"^  ^"^  '°  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  tK 
and  I  don    want  you  to  do  it  before  my  eyes.'    He  said:  '  All  right  I 

Tone  '^hln  "t"  "^ -n^M^u"'  """'  '°-^°"°^  "«'™''''g  when  Jou  have 
gone     Then  I  will  kill  him.'    But  a  few  minu    s  afterward  the 

fve  ThTh'"  .  '"^^  '^-  '^i  '"^"  ^"-l  ^hot  him  right  before  my 
SL„oii  u  ^  ''''".^f'^  ^'^  """=  «K^'"  =nd  pointed  it  at  the  others 
who  aU  rushed  away  like  chaff  before  the  windT   He  told  a  little  W 

Zt,   °u  Ta  T"'  ?^  *S'='  '°  8°  ^"d  '^"t  off  the  right  hand  of  the 

fTthe  knife  he?rioH°.'-  7\^'^  "^  "°'  1"''^  ^^'-l'  ''"'I  -hen  S: 
lelt  the  knife  he  tried  to  drag  his  hand  away.    The  boy,  after  some 

SL^"         ^     °°  ^  '^'■'= '°  '"°'''=  ^^°''  heing  sent  to  the  Com- 

rh»Au  T  ^^' l^'u '^''^^  *'  "^  highest.  I  think  that  picture  of  the 
who  w!^^^?  °^  ""'  ^'"^,°^  ""=  ^y'-'S  ™-n  =>'  'he  order  of  the  monster 
who  would  have  assuredly  murdered  him  also  had  he  hesitated  to 
obey,  IS  as  diabolical  a  one  as  even  the  Congo  could  show.    A  pretty 

Mr.  Sjoblom  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  believe  at  first  that  such 
v~T^ ''°"'  ^'*  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  whites  He 
he  «HH  .  5"^"^  u  °  '^'  Commissary.  "  He  turned  in  anger  on  me," 
me  from  tW„'"  *%P'"^^"f  °f  'he  soldiers  said  that  he  would  cxp^l 
It  wnn  H  Z  'i  ^  "^'■I'^d  with  matters  of  that  kind  any  mor^' 
tointrn  '  V  u'  ''^^^  ¥'°  "^'her  absurd  for  the  Commissary 
o  interfere  when  the  severed  hand  haa  actually  been  cut  off  in  ordei 
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"  If  the  rubber  does  not  reach  the  full  amount  required,  the  sentinels 
attack  the  natives.  They  liill  some  and  bring  the  hands  to  the  Com- 
missary. Others  arc  brought  to  the  Commissary  as  prisoners.  At 
the  beginning  they  came  with  their  smolied  hands.  The  sentinels, 
or  else  the  boys  in  attendance  on  them,  put  these  hands  on  a  little  kiln, 
and  after  they  had  been  smoked,  they  by  and  by  put  them  on  the  top 
of  the  rubber  baskets.    I  have  on  many  occasions  seen  this  done." 

Then  we  read  in  the  latest  State  papers  of  the  Bclgiaii  diplo- 
matists that  thty  propose  to  continue  the  beneficent  and  civilizing 
work  which  tlicy  have  inherited. 

Yet  another  paragraph  from  Mr.  Sjoblom  showing  the  complicity 
of  the  Belgian  authorities,  and  showing  also  that  the  presence  of  the 
missionaries  was  some  deterrent  against  open  brutality.  If,  then, 
they  saw  as  much  as  they  did,  what  must  have  been  the  condition 
of  those  huge  tracts  of  country  where  no  missions  existed? 

"  At  r  1  end  of  1895,  the  Commissary  —  all  the  people  were  gather- 
ing the  ribber  — said  he  had  often,  told  the  sentinels  not  to  kill  the 
people.  But  on  the  14th  of  December  a  sentinel  passed  our  mission 
station  and  a  woman  accompanied  him,  carrying  a  basket  of  hands. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banks,  besides  myself , went  down  the  road,  and  they  told 
the  sentinel  to  put  the  hands  on  the  road  that  they  might  count  them. 
We  counted  eighteen  right  hands  smoked  and  from  the  size  of  the 
hands  we  could  judge  that  they  belonged  to  men,  women  ard  children. 
We  could  not  understand  why  these  hands  had  been  collected,  as  the 
Commissary  had  given  orders  that  no  more  natives  wera  to  be  killed 
for  their  hands.  On  my  last  journey  I  discovered  the  secret.  One 
Monday  night,  a  sentinel'  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Commissary, 
said  to  me :  '  What  are  the  sentinels  to  do  ?  When  all  the  people  are 
gathered  together,  the  Commissary  openly  tells  us  not  to  kill  any  more 
people,  but  when  the  people  have  gone  he  tells  us  privately  that  if 
they  do  not  bring  plenty  of  india-rubber  we  must  kill  some,  but  not 
bring  the  hands  to  him.'  Some  sentinels,  he  told  me,  had  been  put 
in  chains  because  they  killed  some  natives  who  happened  to  be  near  a 
mission  station;  but  it  was  only  because  he  thought  it  might  become 
known  that  the  Commissary,  to  justify  himself,  had  put  the  men  in 
chains.  I  said  to  the  sentinel:  'You  should  obey  the  first  command, 
never  to  kill  any  more.'  '  The  people,'  he  answered, '  unless  they  are 
frightened,  do  not  bring  in  the  rubber,  and  then  the  Comniissary 
flogs  us  with  the  hippopotamus  hide,  or  else  he  puts  us  in  chains,  or 
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sends  us  to  Boma.'  The  sentinel  added  that  the  Conunissaiy 
induced  him  to  hide  cruelty  while  letting  it  go  on,  and  to  do  this  in 
such  a  way  that  he  might  be  justified,  in  case  it  should  become  known 
and  an  investigation  should  be  made.  In  such  a  case  the  Com- 
missary could  say,  'Why,  I  told  him  openly  not  to  kill  any  more'  and 
he  might  put  the  blame  on  the  soldier  to  justify  himself,  though  the 
blame  and  the  punishment  in  all  its  force  ought  to  have  been  put  on 
himself,  after  he  had  done  such  a  terrible  act  in  order  to  disguise  or 
mislead  justice.  If  the  sentinels  were  puzzled  about  this  message 
what  would  the  natives  be?" 

I  have  said  that  there  was  more  to  be  said  for  the  cannibal  murderers 
than  for  those  who  worked  the  system.  The  capitas  pleaded  the  same 
excuse.  "  Don't  take  this  to  heart  so  much,"  said  one  of  them  to  the 
missionu'; .  "They  kill  us  if  we  do  not  bring  rubber.  The  Com- 
missary has  promised  us  if  we  bring  plenty  of  hands  he  will  shorten 
our  service.  I  have  brought  plenty  already,  and  I  expect  my  time 
will  soon  be  finished." 

That  the  Commissaries  are  steeped  to  the  lips  in  this  horrible 
business  has  been  amply  shown  in  these  paragraphs.  But  Mr. 
Sjoblom  was  able  to  go  one  stage  further  along  the  line  which  leads 
to  the  Palace  at  Brussek.  M.  Wahis,  the  Governor-General,  a  man 
who  has  played  a  sinister  part  in  the  country,  came  up  the  river  and 
endeavoured  to  get  the  outspoken  Swede  to  contradict  himself,  or, 
failing  that,  to  intimidate  him.  To  get  at  the  truth  or  to  right  the 
wrong  seems  to  have  been  the  last  thing  in  his  mind,  for  he  knew  well 
that  the  wrong  was  essential  to  the  system,  and  that  without  it  the 
wheels  would  move  more  slowly  and  the  head  engineer  in  Europe 
would  soon  wish  to  know  what  was  amiss  with  his  rubber-producing 
machine.  "  You  may  have  seen  all  these  things  that  you  have  stated," 
said  he,  "but  nothing  is  proved."  The  Commissary  meanwhile 
had  been  holding  a  rifle  to  the  head  of  witnesses  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  nothing  would  be  proved.  In  spite  of  this  Mr.  Sjoblom  managed 
to  collect  his  evidence,  and  going  to  the  Governor,  asked  him  when  he 
could  listen  to  it.  "I  don't  want  to  hear  any  witnesses,"  said  he,  and 
then:  "If  you  continue  to  demand  investigation  in  these  matters  we 
wiU  make  a  charge  against  you.  .  .  .  That  means  five  years' 
imprisonment." 

Such  is  Mr  Sjoblom's  narrative  involving  Governor  Wahis  in  the 
general  infamy.    "It  is  not  true,"  cries  the  Congolese  apologist. 
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Strange  how  Swedes,  Americans,  and  British,  laymen  and  clergy, 
all  unite  in  defaming  this  innocent  State!  No  doubt  the  wicked  chil- 
dren lop  o(T  their  own  hands  in  order  to  cast  a  slur  upon  "  the  benevo- 
lent and  philanthropic  enterprise  of  the  Congo."  Tartuffe  and  Jack 
the  Ripper  —  was  ever  such  a  combination  in  the  history  of  the  worldl 
One  more  anecdote  of  Mr.  Wahis,  for  it  is  not  often  that  we  can 
get  a  Governor  of  the  Congo  in  person  face  to  face  with  the  results 
of  his  own  work.  As  he  passed  down  the  river,  Mr.  Sjoblom  was 
able  to  report  another  outrage  to  him : 

"Mr.  Banks  told  the  Governor  that  he  had  seen  it  himself,  where- 
upon M.  Wahis  summoned  the  commandant  in  charge  —  the  officer 
who  had  ordered  the  raid  had  already  gone  elsewhere  —  and  asked 
him  in  French  if  the  story  were  true.  The  Belgian  officer  assured 
M.  Wahis  that  it  was,  but  the  latter,  thinking  Mr.  Banks  did  not 
understand  French,  said:  'After  all,  you  may  have  seen  this;  but  you 
have  no  witnesses.'  'Oh,'  said  Mr.  Banks, ' I  can  call  the  command- 
ant, who  has  just  told  you  that  it  is  true.'  M.  Wahis  then  tried  to 
minimize  the  matter,  when,  to  his  great  surpri3e,  Mr.  Banks  added: 
'In  any  case  I  have,  at  his  own  request,  furnished  to  the  British 
Consul,  who  passed  through  here  lately,  a  signed  statement  concerning 
it.'  M.  Wahis  rose  from  his  chair,  saying:  'Oh,  then,  it  is  all  over 
Europe!'  Then  for  the  first  time  he  said  that  the  responsible  Com- 
missary must  be  punished." 

It  need  not  be  added  that  the  punishment  was  the  merest  farce. 

These  successive  reports,  each  amplifying  the  other,  coming  on  the 
top  of  the  killing  of  Mr.  Stokes,  and  the  action  of  the  British  Colonial 
Office  in  prohibiting  recruiting  for  Congoland,  had  the  effect  of  calling 
strong  attention  to  the  condition  of  that  country.  The  charges  were 
met  partly  by  denial,  partly  by  general  phrases  about  morality,  and 
partly  by  bogus  reform.  M.  van  Eetvelde,  in  Brussels,  and  M.  Jules 
Houdret,  in  London,  denied  things  which  have  since  been  proved  up 
to  the  hilt.  The  reform  took  the  shape  of  a  so-called  Natives'  Pro- 
tection Commission.  Like  all  these  so-called  reforms,  it  was  utterly 
ineffectual,  and  was  only  meant  for  European  consumption.  No  one 
knew  so  well  as  the  men  at  Brussels  that  no  possible  reform  could  have 
any  effect  whatever  unless  the  system  was  itself  abolished,  for  that 
system  produced  outrages  as  logically  and  certainly  as  frost  produces 
ice.  The  sequel  will  show  the  results  of  the  Natives'  Protection 
Commission. 
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F^^IT""""'/  """'.  '■""'r™P'  "''•  narrative  of  the  long,  dismal 
in  thc''s.°"a°tion."^""'  "  °"^" '°  "P'"'"  ""'''"  "cwfactors 
It  has  already  Ucn  shown  that  the  Congo  State,  unable  to  handle 
the  who  e  of  .ts  vast  domain,  had  sublet  large  tracts  of  it  to  mono^li  t 
compames,  m  absolute  contradiction  to  Article  V.  of  the  BcrhnSy 
«nVl°i  ''""■  '^"'  'ht^-:  companies  were  registered  in  Belgiuii^. 
and  had  some  pretence  to  being  international  in  scope.    The  s"a7e 

sflHrP'7'"'''TV°'"'.™'?""'*'^'"-  This  was  now  altered!  The 
tak  n^  tI"'"  ""'  ^P'^'  ::^'"=^  ""'■"•'''  '■' '"  'hcse  commercial  under 
takmgs     They  were,  for  the  most  part,  dissolved,  and  then  recon- 

trwri''''^""^"'''"-  ,^"'"'«tcases.inretumforthemonoiSy, 
the  State  was  given  control,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  appoiiune 
all  managers  and  agents  Half  the  shares  of  the  company  oXlfSf 
profits  were  usually  made  over  to  the  State.  Thus  one  must  Wr  in 
mmd  in  future  that  whether  one  talks  of  the  Abir  Company,  of  the 
Kasa..  the  Katanga  the  Anversoise,  or  any  other,  it  is  reaU?  with  the 
State  -  tha  .s,  with  King  Leopold  -  that  one  has  to  do.    He  owned 

t  °Z!'''"T'  ^."  •"^''^  '^""  ^^'y  P"  ""'•  c°>"""ission  for  doing  aU 
Uie  work.  As  their  profits  were  such  as  might  be  e:tpected  where 
nothmg  was  paid  either  for  produce  or  for  labour  (varying  fronTfiftv 

of '^hf  ?"  "'=V"''°'i°.f'"=  ''■'"^"°"  "'^s  the  completion,  in  1808, 
Po,^f  .n7"  ^°T  .'^"''ry-  ""^''^  ~""^''«  Boma  with  Stanley 
Pool  and  so  outflanks  the  cataracts.  The  enterprise  itself  was 
beneficent  and  splendid.  The  means  by  which  it  was  carried  ou  were 
unscrupulous  and  inhuman.    Had  civilization  no  complaint  against 

orcS^?,^^f  '"i-^  "•'  ^'''°:^  °^  "^  "'"^y  construction  with  is 
forced  labour,  so  different  to  the  tradition  of  the  tropical  procedure 
of  other  European  colonies,  it  would  be  a  heavy  indictment.    Now 
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it  iinki  to  iiwlgnificance  when  compered  with  the  euiUvement  of  » 
whole  peopU  and  the  twenty  years  of  uninterrupted  mawacre.  Ai  • 
gitetch  of  the  condition  of  the  railway  district  here  ii  a  little  pen  picture 
by  M.  Edouard  Picard,  of  the  Belgian  Senate,  who  saw  it  in  the 
building: 

"The  cruel  impression  conveyed  by  the  mutilated  forests,"  he  wrote, 
"ta  heightened  in  the  places  where,  tiU  Utely,  native  villages  nestled, 
hidden  and  protected  by  thick  and  lofty  foliage.    The  inhabitants 
have  fled.    They  have  fled  in  spite  of  encouragmK  nalavcrs  and 
promises  of  peace  and  '  nd  trcatmem.    They  have  burnt  iheir  huts, 
and  urcat  heaps  of  cinders  marlc  the  sites,  amid  deserted  palm-groves 
and  tramplcd-down  banana  fields.   The  terrors  caused  by  the  memory 
of  inauman  floggings,  of  massacres,  of  rapes  and  abductions,  haunt 
their  poor  brains,  and  they  go  as  fugitives  to  sccli  shelter  in  the  recesses 
of  the  hospitable  burfi,  or,  across  the  frontiers,  to  find  it  in  Irench 
or  Portuguese  Congo,  not  yet  afflicted  with  so  many  Ubours  and 
alarms,  far  from  the  roads  traversed  by  white  men,  those  ^_^nen»» 
intruders,  and  their  train  of  strange  and  disquieting  habits.       ine 
outlook  was  as  gloomy  when  he  wandered  along  the  path  trodden  by 
the  caravans  to  the  Pool  and  back  again.    "  We  arc  constantly  meet- 
ing these  carriers,  cither  isolated  or  in  Indian  file;  bUcks,  blacks, 
miserable  blacks,  with  horribly  filthy  loin-clothes  for  their  only  gar- 
ments; their  bare  and  frizzled  heads  supporting  their  loads  —  chest, 
bale,  ivory-tus...  hamper  of  rubber,  or  barrel ;  for  the  most  part  broken 
down,  sinking  under  the  burdens  made  heavier  by  their  weariness  and 
insufficiency  of  food,  consisting  of  a  handful  of  rice  and  tainted  dried 
fish;  pitiful  walking  caryatids;  beasts  of  burden  with  the  lank  limbs 
of  monkeys,  pinched-up  features,  eyes  fixed  and  round  with  the 
strain  of  keeping  their  balance  and  the  dulness  of  exhaustion.     1  hus 
they  come  and  go  by  thousands,  organized  in  a  system  of  human  trans- 
port, requisitioned  by  the  State  armed  with  its  incsistible  /or«  pub- 
lique,  supplied  by  the  chiefs  whose  slaves  they  are  and  who  pounce 
on  their  wages;  jogging  on,  with  knees  bent  and  stomach  protruding, 
one  arm  raised  up  and  the  other  resting  on  a  long  stick,  dusty  and 
malodorous ;  covered  with  insects  as  their  huge  procession  paraes  oyer 
mountains  and  through  valleys;  dying  on  the  tramp,  or,  when  the 
tramp  is  over,  going  to  their  villages  to  die  of  exhaustion. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Captain  Lothaire,  having  been  acquitted 
of  the  muidcr  of  Mr.  Stokes,  was  sent  out  by  King  Leopold  to  act  as 
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manngingilircctor  of  ihe  Anvcmolsc  Tru«t.  In  1898,  he  arrived  in  the 
Mongallii  District,  ami  from  thin  onward  there  came  to  Europe 
vague  rumours  of  native  attact.s  and  l)l<KKly  reprisals,  wlih  those  oincr 
lymptoms  of  violtnce  and  unnst  whicli  might  !«;  expecud  where  a 
large  |x)|)utation  accuslomcl  tu  freedom  i.s  suildenly  reduced  to 
slavery.  How  huge  wire  the  rul-bor  o|itrttion»  which  wire  carried 
througli  under  the  ferocious  rule  of  Captain  Lolliaire,  may  be  guessed 
from  the  fact  that  the  profits  of  the  -ompany,  which  ha<l  Ijcen  iso.oco 
francs  in  1897,  rose  to  .1,968,000  , 1  1899  —  a  sum  which  is  con- 
siderably more  than  twice  the  toti.1  capital.  M.  Millc  tells  of  a 
Belgian  agent  who  showed  35,000  cartridges  and  remarked,  "I 
can  turn  those  into  35,000  pounds  of  rubber."  Captain  Lothaire 
believed  in  the  same  trade  methods,  for  his  fighting  and  his 
output  increased  together.  It  is  worth  while  to  slaughter  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  if  the  effect  Is  to  drive  the  others  to 
frenzied  and  unceasing  work. 

No  definite  details  might  ever  have  reached  Europe  of  those  doings 
had  not  Lothaire  made  the  capital  mistake  of  quarrelling  with  his 
subordinates.  One  of  these,  named  Lacroix,  sent  a  communication 
to  the  Nieuw  Cazcl,  of  Antwerp,  which,  with  the  Pelil  Bleu,  acted 
an  honourable  and  independent  part  at  this  epoch.  The  Congo 
Press  Bureau,  which  has  stifled  the  voice  of  the  more  venal  portion 
of  the  Belgian  and  Parisian  Press,  had  not  at  that  time  attained  the 
efficiency  which  it  afterward  reached.  This  letter  from  Lacroix 
was  published  on  April  loth,  1900,  and  shed  a  lurid  light  upon  what 
had  been  going  on  in  the  Mongalla  District.  It  was  a  confession,  but 
a  confession  which  involved  his  superiors  as  well  as  himself.  He 
told  how  he  had  been  instructed  by  his  chief  to  massacre  all  the 
natives  of  a  certain  village  w  hich  had  been  slow  in  bringing  its  rubber. 
He  had  carried  out  the  order.  Later,  his  chief  had  put  sixty  women 
in  irons,  and  allowed  nearly  all  of  them  to  die  of  hunger  because  the 
village  —  Mummumbula  —  had  not  brought  enough  rubber.  "I 
am  going  to  be  tried,"  he  wrote,  "for  having  murdered  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  for  having  crucified  women  and  children,  and  for  hav- 
ing mutilated  many  men  and  hung  the  remains  on  the  village  fence." 
At  the  same  moment  as  this  confession  of  Lacroix,  Le  Petit  Bleu  pub- 
lished sworn  affidavits  of  soldiers  employed  by  the  Trust,  telling  how 
they  had  put  to  death  whole  villages  for  being  short  with  their  rubber. 
Moray,  another  agent,  published  a  confession  in  Le  Petit  Bleu,  from 
which  this  is  an  extract: 
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"At  Amb«i  we  were  •  party  ol  thirty,  under  Vtn  Eycken,  who 
*cnt  tit  into  a  village  to  aKcrtain  if  the  n:  live*  were  collecting  rubber, 
and  in  the  contrary  case  to  murder  all,  including  men,  women  and 
children.  We  found  the  natives  titling  peaceably.  Wc  asked  them 
what  they  were  doing.  They  were  unal)le  to  reply,  thereupon  we 
fell  upon  them  all,  ami  killed  them  without  mercy.  An  hour  later  we 
were  joincti  by  Van  Kytkcn,  ami  told  him  what  had  been  done.  Hi 
answered:  'It  is  well,  but  you  have  not  done  enough  I'  Thereupon 
he  ordered  us  to  cut  ofT  the  heads  of  the  men  and  hang  them  on 
the  village  palisades,  also  their  sexual  members,  and  to  hang  the 
women  and  children  on  the  palisades  in  the  form  of  a  cross." 

In  the  face  of  these  fresh  revelations  there  was  an  outburst  of  feeling 
in  Belgium,  showing  that  it  is  only  their  ignorance  of  the  true  facts 
which  prevents  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  from  showing  the  same 
humanity  as  any  other  civilized  nation  would  do.  They  have  not 
yet  realized  the  foul  things  which  have  been  done  in  their  name. 
Surely  when  they  do  realize  it  there  will  be  a  terrible  reckoningi 
Some  were  already  very  olive  to  the  question.  MM.  Vandervelde 
and  Lorand  fought  bnivcly  in  the  Chamber.  The  oflicials,  with  MM, 
Liebrichts  and  Dc  Cuvclier  at  their  head,  made  the  usual  vague  profes- 
sions and  general  denials.  "Ah,  you  can  rest  assured  light  will  be 
forthcoming,  complete,  strikingi "  cried  the  former.  Light  was  indeed 
forthcoming,  though  not  so  complete  as  might  be  wished,  for  some, 
at  least,  of  the  scoundrels  implicated  were  tried  and  cond-  ned. 
In  any  other  EuroiKan  colony  they  would  have  been  hanged  <•  and, 
as  the  villainous  murderers  that  they  were.  But  they  do  r  hang 
white  men  in  the  Congoland,  even  with  the  bloou  c*  a  hundred  mur- 
ders on  their  hands.  The  only  white  man  ever  ha.^ged  there  was 
the  Englishman  Stokes  for  competing  in  trade. 

What  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  is  that  only  sulxndinates  were 
punished.  Van  Eycken  was  acquitted;  Lacroix  had  imprisonment ; 
Mattheys,  another  agent  accused  jf  horrible  p.-actices,  got  twelve 
years  —  which  sounded  well  at  the  time,  but  he  was  liberated  at  the 
end  of  three.  In  the  i  itencc  upon  this  man  the  Judge  used  the 
words,  "Seeing  that  it  is.  jUst  to  take  into  account  the  example  which 
his  superiors  gave  him  in  showing  no  respect  for  tb;  lives  or  rights  of 
the  natives."  Brave  words,  but  how  helpless  is  justice  when  such 
words  can  be  said,  and  no  result  follow!  They  referred,  of  course,  to 
Captain  Lothairc,  who  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  fled  aboard  a  steamer 
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•t  Miladl,  and  made  hl>  «capc  10  Eurow.  HU  (light  wm  common 
knowlc.lRc.  but  who  woul,|  ,larc  to  lay  hi>  hand  u,«n  the  favourite 
01  the  king.  I  oihairc  ha«  had  occa»ion  .cvcral  time*  tinre  to  vi»it 
the  Congo,  but  Justice  hoi  Indeed  sat  with  bandaged  cvci  where  that 
man  waa  concerned  I  -»       /  » ••»> 

. j^i*" TJ*  """  '?"•''''"'  "h'th  »'">uW  be  marked  in  the  Mory  of  thia 
trial.  Moray,  whoie  teitimony  would  have  b<cn  of  grf »t  im[K)rtance. 
wa.  found  dead  in  hi,  bed  juM  before  the  proce«ling,.  Th<  re  have 
I^»rT™  '"i  •'^PPSnlng.  in  Congo  histoor.  Commandant 
Uooms,  having  threatened  to  expose  the  misdeed*  of  Lieutenant 
Massard  before  Europe,  was  shortly  afterward  declared  to  have 
been  mysteriously  drowned  by  a  hippotxitamus.  Dr.  Barotti. 
returning  hot  with  anger  after  an  lnst)cclion  of  the  State,  declares 
vehemently  that  he  was  poisoned.  There  is  much  that  Is  of  the 
sUtccnth  century  in  this  State,  besides  its  views  of  its  duties  to  the 
nAtivcs. 

Before  passing  these  revelations  with  the  attendant  burst  of  can- 
dour in  the  Belgian  Press, it  may  be  will  to  transcribe  the  following 
reinark  in  an  interview  from  a  retumctl  Congo  oftioial  which  appeared 
In  the  Antwerp  Nieuw  Gazet  (.\pril  icth,  1900).    Jle  say»; 

'When  first  commissioned  to  establish  a  fort,  I  was  aWcn  some 
na:ivc  soldiers  and  a  prodigious  stock  of  ammunition.  My  chief  gave 
me  the  following  instructions:  'Crush  every  obstacle  1'  I  obcved 
Md  cut  through  my  district  by  fire  and  sword.  I  had  Ic.'t  Antwerp' 
thinking  I  was  simply  to  gather  rubber.  Great  was  my  stupefaction 
when  the  truth  dawned  on  me." 

This,  with  the  letter  of  Lieutenant  Tilken,  as  quoted  before,  gives 
some  msight  into  the  position  of  the  agent. 

Indeed,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  these  unfortunate  men 
for  It  IS  a  more  awful  thing  to  be  driven  to  crime  than  to  endure  it 
Consider  the  sequence  of  events!  The  man  sees  an  advertisement 
oflering  a  commercial  situation  in  the  tropics.  He  applies  to  a  bureau. 
He  is  told  that  the  salary  is  some  seventy-five  pounds  a  year,  witli  a 
bonus  on  results.  He  knov;s  nothing  of  the  country  or  conditions. 
He  accepts.  He  is  then  asked  if  he  has  any  money.  He  has  not 
One  hundred  pounds  is  advanced  to  him  for  expenses  and  outfit,  and 
he 's  pledged  to  work  it  off  He  goes  out  and  finds  the  terrible  nature 
Of  the  task  before  him.  He  must  condone  crime  to  get  his  results 
Suppose  he    resigns?     "Certainly,"    ^y    the    authoriUes;    "but 
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you  muM  remtin  thtrt  until  jrou  h»vc  worked  off  your  debt  I"  H« 
cannot  iioMibly  get  clown  the  river,  (or  the  »tc»mcr»  are  all  under 
Government  control.  What  can  he  do  then  f  There  i»  one  thing 
which  he  very  Irciiuently  docn,  and  that  U  to  blow  out  hU  brain*. 
The  «tatUtlc»  of  nulciile  arc  higher  than  In  any  service  in  the  world. 
Uut  aupiKXH;  he  taken  the  line:  "Very  well.  I  will  May  l(  you  make 
me  do  to,  but  I  .ill  exjiosc  these  miwlccds  to  KuroiK-."  What  then  ? 
The  routine  is  a  ilmplc  one.  An  odicial  charge  i»  prelem<l  against 
him  or  ill  treating  the  natives.  Ill  treating  of  some  sort  is  always 
going  forward,  and  therv  is  no  dinkulty  with  •  help  o(  tli.  scnlrle;i 
in  proving  that  something  for  which  the  agrnt  is  responsible  iloc-t  not 
tally  with  the  written  law,  how^^  ;  i  th  it  might  be  llie  rctogniwd 
custom.  HclstnkentoHamn.li  Umdcondemncil,  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  the  prison  of  Doma  may  at  the  same  time  cont.iln  the  l>cst 
men  and  the  worst  —  the  min  whose  iclcas  were  too  humane  for  the 
authorities  as  well  as  those  whose  crimes  could  not  be  overlookwl  even 
by  a  CongDlr  iidministration.  Take  warning,  you  who  se<k  service 
in  this  dark  country,  for  suicide,  the  Homa  prison,  or  such  deeds  as 
vill  poi">..  your  memory  forever  are  the  only  choice  which  will  lie 

bt'.T.      /OU. 

:iii  J  is  the  sort  of  olTicial  circular  whirh  dcscenils  in  its  thousandt 
upon  the  agent.  This  particular  one  was  from  the  Commissioner  in 
the  WUle  district: 

"  I  give  you  rarle  blanche  to  procure  4,000  kilos  of  rubber  a  month. 
You  have  two  months  in  which  to  work  your  people.  Employ  gentle- 
ness at  first,  and  if  they  persist  in  resisting  the  demands  of  the  State, 
employ  force  of  arms." 

And  this  State  was  formed  for  the  "moral  and  material  advantage 
of  the  native." 

While  dealing  with  trials  of  Doma  I  will  give  some  short  account 
of  the  Caudron  case,  which  occurred  in  1904.  This  case  was  remark- 
able as  establishing  judicially  what  was  always  clear  enough:  the 
complicity  between  the  State  and  the  criminal.  Caudron  was  a 
man  against  whom  uo  cold-blooded  murders  were  charged.  H'-' 
was,  in  fact,  a  zealous  and  efficient  agent  of  the  Anvcrsoisc  Society, 
that  same  company  whose  red-edged  securities  rosr  to  such  a  height 
when  Manager  Lothaire  taught  the  natives  what  a  minister  in  the 
Belgian  House  described  as  the  Christian  law  of  work.  He  did  his 
best  for  the  company,  and  he  did  his  best  for  himself,  for  he  had  a  three 
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par  cmt.  commlMioa  upon  the  rubber.  Why  he  ithoulct  be  chotcn 
tmons  til  hit  frllowmurHrrrn  i»  hard  In  explain,  but  il  wi»  no,  and 
he  louncl  himwK  at  lioma  with  a  ncntmco  of  twenty  yrara.  On 
•ppeallnn,  this  wa>  rnliicetl  to  MUxn  yrart,  which  experience  has 
Miown  to  mean  in  jwatlice  two  or  three.  The  intcrenlini;  point  o(  hi* 
trial,  however,  ii  that  hi*  apical,  and  llie  comutiuent  <l<-<  of 

icntencc  which  Juntlfietl  that  apjieai,  w<re  bawtl  ufion  the  t  lat 

the  Government  waKCopiitant  o(  the  miirtlerou!i  raidn,  and  that  the 
Government  »oldler»  wtir  u*ed  to  tifcct  them.  The  point*  brought 
out  by  the  trial  were: 

I.  The  exlMcnrc  of  •  iy«t'm  of  >rRan!ze(l  oppresnion,  plunder* 
and  ma.<uwcre,  in  order  to  inireaw  the  output  of  india-rubber  (or 
the  beneHt  of  a  "company,"  which  I*  only  a  covering  name  for  the 
Govemmetit  iticlf. 

a.  That  the  local  authorities  of  tiie  Government  are  cognliant, 
•nd  participatory  in  this  system. 

3.  That  local  officials  of  the  Government  engage  In  these 
rubber  raids,  and  that  Government  troo|)s  arc  regularly  employed 
there  on. 

4.  That  the  Judicature  is  powerless  to  place  the  real  rcspon- 
fibility  on  the  proper  shoulders. 

5.  That,  con»c<|uently,  these  atrocities  will  continue  until  the 
system  iLsclf  is  extirpated. 

Caudron's  counsel  called  for  the  production  of  ofTicial  documents 
to  show  how  the  chain  of  res[)onsil)ility  went,  but  the  i  'resident  of 
the  Api>eal  Court  refused  it,  linowinK  as  clearly  a'  '•  •  •,  that  it 
could  only  conduct  to  the  Throne  itself. 

One  might  ask  how  the  details  of  this  trial  ,e  i  Eur  ,  vhen 
it  is  so  seldom  that  anythinK  leaks  out  from  fi  r;f,!.  ,/■  t( na. 
The  reason  was  that  there  lived  in  Boma  a  Ur...  if.  ■.  '  mi,  cct 
named  Shanir,  who  was  at  the  pains  to  attend  the  cour  ('  ,  '  day 
in  order  to  present  some  record  of  the  procctlure.  ThisK  ■ '  ched 
to  Europe.  The  sequel  is  interesting.  Tlic  man's  tra  '  nich  was 
a  very  large  one,  was  boycotted,  he  lost  his  all,  brooaed  over  his 
misfortunc<i,  and  finally  took  his  own  life  —  another  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  the  Congo. 


VI 
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I  WILL  now  return  to  the  witnesses  of  the  shocking  treatment  of 
the  natives.    Rev.  Joseph  Clark  was  an  American  missionary 
living  at  Ikoko  in  the  Crown  Domain,  which  is  King  Leopold's 
own  special  private  preserve.    These  letters  cover  the  space  between 
1893  and  1899. 
This  is  Ikoko  as  he  found  it  in  1893: 

"Irebo  contains  say  3,000  people.  Ikoko  has  at  least  4,000 
and  there  are  other  towns  within  easy  reach,  several  as  large  as  Irebo, 
and  two  probably  as  large  as  Ikoko.  The  people  are  fine-looking, 
bold  and  active." 

In  1903  there  were  600  people  surviving. 

In  1894  Ikoko  in  the  Crown  Domain  began  to  feel  the  effects  of 
"moral  and  material  regeneration."  On  May  30th  of  that  year 
Mr.  Clark  writes: 

"Owing  to  trouble  with  the  State  the  Irebo  people  fled  and  left 
their  homes.  Yesterday  the  State  soldiers  shot  a  sick  man  who  had 
not  attempted  to  run  away,  and  others  have  been  killed  by  the  State 
(native)  soldiers,  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  white  man,  do  as  they 
please." 

In  November,  1894: 

"At  Ikoko  quite  a  number  of  people  have  been  killed  by  the 
soldiers,  and  most  of  the  others  are  living  in  the  bush." 

In  the  same  month  he  complained  officially  to  Commissaire  Fievez: 

"  If  you  do  not  come  soon  and  stop  the  present  trouble  the  towns 
will  be  empty.  ...  I  entreat  you  to  help  us  to  have  peace  on 
the  Lake.  ...  It  seems  so  hard  to  see  the  dead  bodies  in  the 
creek  and  on  the  beach,  and  to  know  why  they  are  killed.  .  .  . 
People  are  living  in  the  bush  like  wild  beasts  without  shelter  or 
proper  food,  and  afraid  lo  make  Cres.    Many  died  in  ibis  way.    One 
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woman  ran  away  with  three  children  —  they  all  died  in  the  forest, 
and  the  woman  herself  came  back  a  wreck  and  died  before  long  — 
ruined  by  exposure  and  starvation.  We  knew  her  well.  My  hope 
m  1894  was  to  get  the  facts  put  before  King  Leopold,  as  I  was  sure 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  awful  conditions  of  the  collection  of  the  so- 
called  'rubber  tax.' " 

On  November  28th  he  writes: 

"The  State  soldiers  brought  in  seven  hands,  and  reported  having 
shot  the  people  in  the  act  of  running  away  to  the  French  side,  etc." 

"We  found  all  that  the  soldiers  had  reported  was  untrue,  and  that 
the  statements  made  by  the  natives  to  me  were  true.  We  saw  only 
six  bodies;  a  seventh  had  evidently  fallen  into  the  water,  and  we 
learned  in  a  day  or  two  that  an  eighth  body  had  floated  into  the  landing- 
place  above  us  — a  woman  that  had  cither  been  thrown  or  had 
fallen  into  the  water  after  being  shot." 

On  December  y.h,  he  says: 

"A  year  ago  we  passed  or  visited  between  here  and  Ikoko  the 
following  villages: 

Probable  population 
Lobwaka      2-0 

Boboko  "  j-o 

Bosungu  .'.'     \\  loo 

Kenzie  jco 

Bokaka  200 

Mosenge  \  i-o 

Ituta  §0 

Ng^ro  ;;  a,ooo 

Total         3,180 

"A  week  ago  I  went  up,  and  only  at  Ngero  were  there  any  people: 
there  we  found  ten.  Ikoko  did  not  contain  over  twelve  people  other 
than  those  employed  by  Frank.    Beyond  Ikoko  the  case  is  the  same." 

April  i2th,  1895,  he  writes: 

"I  am  sorry  that  rubber  pals-irs  continue.  Every  week  we  hear 
of  some  fighting,  and  there  are  frequent  'rows,'  even  in  our  village. 
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with  the  armed  and  unruly  soldiers.  .  .  .  During  the  past 
twelve  montliH  it  has  cost  more  lives  than  native  wars  and  superstition 
would  have  sacrificed  in  three  to  five  years.  The  people  make  this 
comparison  among  themselves.  ...  It  seems  incredible  and 
awful  to  think  of  these  savage  men  armed  with  rifles  and  let  loose 
to  hunt  and  kill  peoi)le,  because  they  do  not  get  rubber  to  sell  at  a 
mere  nothing  to  the  State,  and  it  is  blood-curdling  to  see  them  returning 
viUh  hands  o]  the  slain  and  to  find  the  hands  of  young  children,  amongst 
bigger  ones,  evidencing  their  'bravery.'  " 

The  following  was  written  on  May  3rd,  1895: 

"The  war  on  account  of  rubber.  The  State  demands  that  the 
natives  shall  make  rubber  and  sell  same  to  its  agents  at  a  very  low 
price.  The  natives  do  not  like  it.  It  is  hard  work  and  very  poor 
pay,  and  takes  them  away  from  their  homes  into  the  forest,  where 
they  feel  very  unsafe,  as  there  arc  always  feuds  among  them.  .  .  . 
The  rubber  from  this  district  has  cost  hundreds  of  lives,  and  the 
scenes  I  have  witnessed  while  unable  to  help  the  oppressed  have 
been  almost  enough  to  make  me  wish  I  were  dead.  The  soldiers, 
are  themselves  savages,  some  even  cannibals,  trained  to  use  rifles 
and  in  many  cases  Ihcy  are  sent  away  without  supervision,  and  they 
do  as  they  please.  When  they  come  to  any  town  no  man's  property 
or  wife  is  safe,  and  when  they  are  at  war  they  are  like  devils. 

"Imagine  them  returning  jrom  fighting  some  'rebels';  see,  on  the 
bow  oj  the  canoe  is  a  pole  and  a  bundle  oj  something  on  it.  .  .  . 
These  are  the  liands  {right  hands)  oj  sixteen  warriors  they  have  slain. 
'  Warriors!'  Don't  you  see  among  them  the  hands  oj  little  children  and 
girls  (young  girls  or  boys)?  I  have  seen  them.  I  have  seen  where 
even  the  trophy  has  been  cut  ojf  while  yet  the  poor  heart  beat  strongly 
enough  to  shoot  the  blood  jrom  the  cut  arteries  to  a  distance  oj  jully 
jour  jeet." 

"  A  young  baby  was  brought  here  one  time;  its  mother  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  before  her  eyes  they  threw  the  infant  in  the  water  to 
drown  it.  The  soldiers  coolly  told  me  and  my  wife  that  their  white 
man  did  not  want  them  to  bring  infants  to  their  place.  They  dragged 
the  women  off  and  left  the  infant  beside  us,  but  we  sent  the  child  to 
its  mother,  and  said  we  would  report  the  matter  to  the  chief  of  the 
post.  We  did  so,  but  the  men  were  not  punished.  The  principal 
offender  was  told  before  me  he  would  get  fifty  lashes,  bul;  1  heard  the 
same  mouth  send  a  message  to  say  he  would  not  be  flogged." 
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Compare  with  this  the  followir-g  extracts  from  King  Leopold'i 
Officiel  Bulletin,  referring  to  this  very  tract  of  country: 

"The  exploitation  of  the  rubber  vines  of  this  district  was  under- 
talcen  barely  three  years  ago  by  M.  Fievcz.  The  resulu  he  obtained 
have  been  unequalled.  The  district  produced  in  1895  more  than 
650  tons  of  rubber,  bought  (sic)  for  2}d.  (European  price),  and  sold 
at  Antwerp  for  51.  sd.  per  kilo  (a  lbs.)." 

A  later  bulletin  adds: 

"VVith  this  development  of  general  order  is  combined  an  inevitable 
amelioration  in  the  native's  condition  of  existence  wherever  he  copies 
into  contact  with  the  European  element.    .    ,    . 

"Such  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  ends  of  the  general  policy  of  the  State, 
to  promote  the  regeneration  oj  the  race  by  instilling  into  him  a  higher 
idea  oj  the  necessity  of  labour." 

Truly,  I  know  nothing  in  history  to  match  such  documents  as 
these  —  pirates  and  bandits  have  never  descended  to  that  last  odious 
abyss  of  hypocrisy.  It  stands  alone,  colossal  in  its  horror,  colossal, 
too,   in  its  effrontery. 

A  few  more  anecdotes  from  the  worthy  Mr.  Clark.  This  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Chief  of  the  District,  Mueller: 

"Theie  is  a  matter  I  want  to  report  to  you  regarding  the  Nkake 
sentries.  You  remember  some  time  ago  they  took  eleven  canoes 
and  shot  some  Ikoko  people.  As  a  proof  they  went  to  you  with 
some  hands,  of  which  three  were  the  hands  of  little  children.  We 
heard  from  one  of  their  paddlers  that  one  child  was  not  dead  when 
its  hand  was  cut  off,  but  did  not  believe  the  story.  Three  days 
after  we  were  told  the  child  was  still  alive  in  the  bush.  I  sent  four 
of  my  men  to  see,  and  they  brought  back  a  little  girl  whose  right 
hand  had  been  cut  off,  .— d  she  left  to  die  from  the  wound.  The 
child  had  no  other  woun  ..  As  I  was  going  to  see  Dr.  Reusens 
about  my  own  sickness  I  took  the  child  to  him,  and  he  has  cut  the 
arm  and  made  it  right  and  I  thmk  she  will  live.  But  I  think  such 
awful  cruelty  should  be  punished." 

Mr.  Clark  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  King  Leopold  did  not  know 
of  the  results  of  his  own  system.    On  March  25th,  1896,  he  writes: 

"  This  rubber  traffic  is  steeped  in  blood,  and  ij  the  natives  were  to 
rise  and  sweep  every  white  person  on  the  upper  Congo  into  eternity 
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thtre  vmild  flill  be  left  a  learjul  balance  la  tluir  rrrdil.  Is  it  not 
possible  for  ',omc  American  of  influence  to  see  tile  King  of  tlie  Bel- 
gians, and  let  liim  know  what  is  being  done  in  his  name  ?  The 
Lake  is  reserved  jor  lite  King  —  no  traders  allowed  —  and  to  collect 
rubber  ]or  him  hunJreds  of  men,  women  and  children  have  been  shot." 

At  last  the  natives,  goadc<l  beyond  endurance,  rose  against  their 
oppressors.  Who  can  help  rejoicing  that  they  seem  to  have  had 
some  success? 

Extracts  jrom  Ictter-booh  commencing  January  igth,  1897: 

"The  native  uprising.  This  was  brought  about  at  last  by  sentries 
robbing  and  badly  treating  an  important  chief.  In  my  presence 
he  laid  his  complaint  before  M.  Mueller,  reporting  the  seizure  of  his 
wives  and  goods  and  the  personal  violence  he  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  M.  Mueller's  soldiers  stationed  In  his  town.  /  saw  M. 
Mueller  kick  him  off  his  veranda.  Witl.in  forty-eight  hours  there 
were  no  'sentries'  or  their  f>  Cowers  left  in  that  chief's  town  — they 
were  killed  and  mutilated  — and  soon  after  M.  Mueller,  with  another 
white  officer  and  many  soldiers,  were  killed,  and  the  revolt  began." 

Such  is  some  of  the  evidence,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole 
narrative  furnished  by  Mr.  Clark.  Remember  that  it  is  extracted 
from  a  long  series  of  letters  written  to  various  people  during  a  suc- 
cession of  years.  One  could  conceive  a  single  statement  being 
a  concoction,  but  the  most  ingenious  apologist  for  the  Congo  methods 
could  not  explain  how  such  a  document  as  this  could  be  other 
than  true. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Clark,  the  American.  The  evidence  of  Mr. 
Scrivener,  the  Englishman,  covering  roughly  the  same  place  and 
date,  will  follow.  But  lest  the  view  should  seem  too  Anglo-Saxon, 
let  me  interpolate  a  paragraph  from  the  travels  of  a  Frenchman,  M. 
Leon  Berthier,  whose  diaiy  was  published  by  the  Colonial  Institute 
of  Marseilles  in  1902: 

"Belgian  post  of  Imesse  well  constructed.  The  Chef  de  Poste 
is  absent.  He  has  gone  to  punish  the  village  of  M'Batchi,  guilty 
of  being  a  little  late  in  paying  the  rubber  tax.  ...  A  canoe 
full  of  Congo  State  soldiers  returns  from  the  pillage  of  M'Bat- 
chi. .  .  .  Thirty  killed,  fifty  wounded.  .  .  .  At  three  o'clock 
arrive  at  M'Batchi,  the  scene  of  the  bloody  punishment  of  the  Chef 
dt    Hoste   at   Imesse.     Poor  village!     The  debris  of   miserable 
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hut*.    .    .    .    One  goes  away  humiliated  and  saddened  from  these 
scenes  of  desolation,  filled  with  indescribable  feelings." 

In  showing  the  continuity  of  the  ConKo  horror  and  the  extent 
of  its  duration  (an  extent  which  is  the  shame  of  the  great  Powers 
who  acquiesced  in  it  by  their  silence),  I  have  marshalled  witnesses 
in  their  succc^ssive  order.  Messrs.  Gla\e,  Murphy  and  Sjoblom 
have  covered  the  time  from  1894  to  rSt;;;  Mr.  Clark  has  carried 
it  on  to  1900;  we  have  had  the  deeds  of  1901-4  as  revealed  in  the 
Boma  Law  Courts.  I  shall  now  give  the  experience  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Scrivener,  and  English  missionary,  who  in  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1903,  traversed  a  section  of  the  Crown  Domain,  that  same 
region  specially  assigned  to  King  Leopold  in  person,  in  which  Mr. 
Clark  had  spent  so  many  nightmare  years.  We  shall  see  how  far 
the  independent  testimony  of  the  Englishman  and  the  American, 
the  one  extracted  from  a  diary,  the  other  from  a  succession  of  letters, 
corroborate  each  other: 

"At  six  in  the  morning  woke  up  to  find  it  still  raining.  It  kept 
on  till  nine,  and  we  managed  to  get  off  by  eleven.  All  the  cassava 
bread  was  finished  the  day  previous,  so  a  little  rice  was  cooked,  but 
it  was  a  hungry  crowd  that  left  the  little  village.  I  tried  to  find  out 
something  about  them.  They  said  they  were  runaways  from  a 
district  a  little  distance  away,  where  rubber  was  being  collected. 
They  told  us  some  horrible  tales  of  murder  and  starvation,  and  when 
we  heard  all  we  wondered  that  men  so  maltreated  should  be  able 
to  live  without  retaliation.  The  boys  and  giris  were  naked,  and  I 
gave  them  each  a  strip  of  calico,  much  to  their  wonderment.    .    .    , 

"Four  hours  and  a  half  brought  us  to  a  place  called  Sa.  .  .  . 
On  the  way  we  passed  two  villages  with  more  people  than  we  had 
seen  for  days.  There  may  have  been  izc.  Close  to  the  post  was 
another  small  village.  We  decided  to  stay  there  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Three  chiefs  came  in  with  all  the  adult  members  of  their  people, 
and  altogether  there  were  not  300.  And  this  where,  not  more  than 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  there  were  at  least  3,000!  It  made  one's 
heart  heavy  to  listen  to  the  tales  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty.  And  it 
all  seemed  so  foolish.  To  kill  the  people  off  in  the  wholesale  way 
in  which  it  has  been  done  in  this  Lake  district,  because  they  would 
not  bring  in  a  suffjcient  quantity  of  rubber  to  satisfy  the  white  man 
—  and  now  here  is  an  empty  country  and  a  very  much  diminished 
output  of  rubber  as  the  inevitable  consequence.    ..." 
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Finally  Mr.  Scrivener  emerged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  "big 
State  station."  He  was  hospitably  received,  and  had  many  chats 
with  his  host,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  decent  sort  of  man, 
doing  his  best  under  very  trying  circumstances.  His  prc<lccessor 
had  worked  incalculable  havoc  in  the  country,  and  the  present 
occupant  of  the  post  was  endeavouring  to  carry  out  the  duties  assigned 
to  him  (those  duties  consisting,  as  usual,  of  orders  to  get  all  the 
rubber  possible  out  of  the  people)  with  as  much  humanity  as  the 
nature  of  the  task  permitted.  In  this  he,  no  doubt,  did  what  was 
possible  as  one  whom  the  system  had  not  yet  degraded  to  its  level 
—  one  of  the  rare  few;  and  one  cannot  wonder  that  they  should 
be  rare,  seeing  the  nature  of  the  bonds,  and  the  helplessness  in  which 
an  official  is  placc<l  who  does  not  carry  out  the  full  desires  of  his 
superiors.  Rut  he  had  only  succeeded  in  getting  himself  into  trouble 
with  the  district  commander  in  consequence.  He  showed  Mr. 
Scrivener  a  letter  from  the  latter  upbraiding  him  for  not  using  more 
vigorous  means,  telling  him  to  talk  less  and  shoot  more,  and  repri- 
manding him  for  not  killing  more  than  one  man  in  a  district  under 
his  care  where  there  was  a  little  trouble. 

Mr.  Scrivener  had  the  opiwrtunity  while  at  this  State  post,  under 
the  riginu  of  a  man  who  was  endeavouring  to  be  as  humane  as  his 
instructions  allowed,  to  actually  see  the  process  whereby  the  secret 
revenues  of  the  "Crown  Domain"  are  obtained.    He  says: 

"Everything  was  on  a  military  basis,  but,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
the  one  and  only  reason  for  it  all  was  rubber.  It  was  the  theme  of 
every  conversation,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  only  way  to  please 
one's  superiors  was  to  increase  the  output  somehow.  I  saw  a  few 
men  come  in,  and  the  frightened  look  even  now  on  their  faces  tells 
only  too  eloquently  of  the  awful  time  they  have  passed  through. 
As  I  saw  it  brought  in,  each  man  had  a  little  basket,  containing,  say, 
four  or  five  pounds  of  rubber.  This  was  emptied  into  a  larger  basket 
and  weighed,  and  being  found  sufTicicnt,  each  man  was  given  a  cup- 
ful of  coarse  salt,  and  to  some  of  the  head-men  a  fathom  of  calico. 
...  I  heard  from  the  white  men  and  some  of  the  soldiers  some 
most  gruesome  stories.  The  former  white  man  (I  feel  ashamed  of 
my  colour  every  time  I  think  of  him)  would  stand  at  the  door  of 
the  store  to  receive  the  rubber  from  the  poor  trembling  wretches, 
who  after,  in  some  cases,  weeks  of  privation  in  the  forest,  had  ven- 
tured in  with  what  tiicy  had  been  able  to  collect.    A  man  bringing 
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rather  under  the  proper  amount,  the  white  man  (lies  into  a  rage,  and 
jcizmg  a  rillc  from  one  of  the  guards,  shoots  him  dead  on  the  spot 
Very  rarely  did  rubber  come  in  but  one  or  more  were  shot  in  that 
way  at  the  door  of  the  store  -  'to  malcc  the  survivors  bring  more 
next  time.  Men  who  had  tried  to  run  from  tlic  country  and  had 
been  caught,  were  brought  to  the  station  and  made  to  stand  one 
behind  the  other,  and  an  Albini  bullet  sent  through  them.  'A  piiy 
to  waste  cartridges  on  such  wretches.'  Only  the  roads  to  and  fro 
Irom  the  various  |)osts  arc  kept  open,  and  large  tracts  of  country  are 
abandoned  to  the  wild  beasts.  The  white  man  himself  told  me  that 
you  could  walk  on  for  five  days  in  one  direction,  and  not  sec  a  single 
viUage  or  a  single  human  being.  And  this  where  formerly  there 
was  a  big  tribe!    ... 

"As  one  by  one  the  surviving  relatives  of  my  men  arrived,  some 
affecting  scenes  were  enacted.  There  was  no  falling  on  necks  and 
weeping,  but  very  genuine  joy  was  shown  and  tears  were  shed  as  the 
losses  death  had  made  were  told.  How  they  shook  hands  and 
snapped  their  fingers!  What  expressions  of  surprise  — the  wide- 
opened  mouth  covered  with  the  open  hand  to  make  its  evidence  of 
wonder  the  more  apparent.  .  .  .  So  far  as  the  State  post  was 
concerned,  It  was  m  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  .  .  .  On  three 
sides  of  the  usual  huge  quadrangle  there  were  abundant  signs  of  a 
former  population,  but  we  only  found  three  villages  —  bigger 
indeed,  than  any  we  had  seen  before,  but  sadly  diminished  from 
what  had  been  but  recently  the  condition  of  the  place.  .  .  .  Soon 
we  began  talking,  and,  without  any  encouragement  on  my  part 
they  began  the  tales  I  had  become  so  accustomed  to.  They  were 
living  m  peace  and  quietness  when  the  white  men  came  in  from 
the  Lake  with  all  sorts  of  requests  to  do  this  and  to  do  that,  and  they 
thought  it  meant  slavery.  So  they  attempted  to  keep  the  white  men 
out  of  their  country,  but  without  avail.  The  rifles  were  too  much 
for  them.  So  they  submitted,  and  made  up  their  minds  to  do  the 
best  they  could  under  the  altered  circumstances.  First  came  the 
command  to  build  houses  for  the  soldiers,  and  this  was  done  without 
a  murmur.  Then  they  had  to  feed  the  soldiers,  and  all  the  men 
and  women  —  hangers-on  —  who  accompanied  them. 

"Then  they  were  told  to  bring  in  rubber.  This  ,vas  quite  a  new 
thing  for  them  to  do.  There  was  rubber  in  the  forest  several  days 
away  from  their  home,  but  that  it  was  worth  anything  was  news 
to  them.    A  small  reward  was  offered,  and  a  rush  was  made  for  the 
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rubber;  'What  itrange  white  men,  to  Kivc  us  cloth  and  beads  for 
the  aap  of  a  wild  vine.'  They  rejoiced  in  what  ihry  thought  wa» 
their  good  fortune.  But  soon  the  reward  was  reduced  until  they 
were  told  to  bring  in  the  rubber  for  nothing.  To  this  they  tried  to 
demur,  but  to  their  great  surprise  several  were  shot  by  the  soldiers, 
and  the  rest  were  told,  with  many  curses  and  blows,  to  go  at  once 
or  more  would  be  killcfl.  Terrified,  they  began  to  prepare  their 
foofl  (or  the  fortnight's  absence  from  the  villaR-,  which  the  collection 
of  the  rubber  entailed.  The  soldiers  discovered  them  sitting  about. 
'What,  not  gone  yet?'  Bang!  bang!  bang!  bang!  And  down 
fell  one  and  another,  dead,  in  the  midst  of  wives  and  companions. 
There  is  a  terrible  wail,  and  an  attempt  made  to  prepare  the  dead  for 
burial,  but  this  is  not  allowed.  All  must  go  at  once  to  the  forest. 
And  off  the  poor  wretches  had  to  go,  without  even  their  tinder- 
boxes  to  make  tires.  Many  died  in  the  forests  from  exposure  and 
hunger,  and  still  more  from  the  rifles  of  the  ferocious  soldiers  in 
charge  of  the  post.  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  the  amount  fell  off, 
and  more  and  more  were  killed.    .    .    . 

"  I  was  shown  around  the  place,  and  the  sites  of  former  big  chiefs' 
settlements  were  pointed  out.  A  careful  estimate  made  the  popu- 
lation, of  say,  seven  years  ago,  to  be  2,000  people  in  and  about  the 
post,  within  a  radius  of,  say  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  All  told,  they  would 
not  muster  300  now,  and  there  is  so  much  sadness  and  gloom  that  they 
are  fast  decreasing.  .  .  .  Lying  about  in  the  grass,  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  house  I  was  occupying,  were  numbers  of  human 
bones,  in  some  cases  complete  skeletons.  I  counted  thirty-six 
skulk,  and  saw  many  sets  of  bones  from  which  the  skulls  were  missing. 
I  called  one  of  the  men,  and  asked  the  meaning  of  it.  'When  the 
rubber  palaver  began,'  said  he,  '  the  soldiers  shot  so  many  we  grew 
tired  of  burying,  and  very  often  we  were  not  allowed  to  bury,  and  so 
just  dragged  the  bodies  out  into  the  grass  and  left  them.  There  are 
hundreds  all  round  if  you  would  like  to  sec  them.'  But  I  had  seen 
more  than  enough,  and  was  sickened  by  th?  stories  that  came  from 
men  and  women  alike  of  the  awful  time  tuey  had  passed  through. 
The  Bulgarian  atrocities  might  be  considered  as  mildness  itself  when 
compared  with  what  has  been  done  here.    .    .    . 

"In  due  course  we  reached  Ibali.    There  was  hardly  a  so 
building   in   the    plaro     .    .    .    Why   such   dilapidation?    1 
Commandant  away  for  a  trip  likely  to  extend  into  three  months, 
the  sub-lieutenant  away  in  another  direction  on  a  punitive  expedition. 
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^50  much  for  the  journey  to  the  Lake     It  hni  rnl»>.»-j  _ 
to  «>mo  ,m,„,  U  ,h.,  ,.„not  b,  h,l|Irf  E^       "  ""  '^  ""* 

"Thcptflpfc  were  tMToriicdtnd  were  livina  to  marshM"    Tt,i. 

Further  on  be  says: 

postures!     What  tales  of  horrw -.hey  told."       ^  ^   '"'"' 

Just  a  word  in  conclusion  from  another  witness,  Mr.  Herbert  Frost- 

i.  "J^^  F^^"  °'  *"  *'■""''''  ""•'l'"  »">'«>«  these  enslaved  neonlJ 

is  absolutely  paramount.     Rv  rhi.l  „.  „>,!(*  -.!!z  ™*'av«>  P«>ple 

•   ^ --  ^■--"-■.  cvCT)-  command,  wish, 
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or  whim  ot  the  soldier  mutt  be  obeyed  or  grtiiAed.  At  hit  commtnd 
with  rifle  ready  •  m»n  will  .  .  .  outrage  hit  own  titter,  rive 
to  hit  |)cr»ccutor  the  wife  he  loves  mott  of  all,  say  or  do  anything, 
indeed,  to  save  his  life.  The  woet  and  sorrows  o(  the  race  whom 
King  Leopold  has  enslaved  have  not  decreased,  (or  hit  Commiatalre 
officers  and  agents  have  introduced  and  maintain  a  tystem  of  deviltry 
hitherto  undreamed  of  by  his  victims." 

Does  thit  all  teem  horrible?  But  in  the  (ace  of  it  ii  there  not 
•omething  more  horrible  in  a  sentence  of  thit  kind?  — 

"Our  only  proRramme,  I  am  anxious  to  repeat,  is  the  work  of 
moral  and  material  regeneration,  and  we  must  do  thit  among  a 
population  whose  degeneration  in  its  inherited  conditions  it  it  difficult 
to  measure.  The  many  horrors  and  atrocities  which  ditgrace  buBwn- 
ity  give  way  little  by  little  bclorc  our  intervention." 

It  ii  King  Leopold  who  fiukt. 


vn 

CONRUt  ROGEI  CAIRMENT'S  RKPOIT 

UP  TO  this  time  the  publishwl  reports  as  to  the  black  Hoingi 
of  King  Leopold  and  his  men  were,  with  the  exception  of 
a  (iuarrlcd  flocumint  from  Consul  I'irlitrsgill,  In  i&>8 
entirely  from  private  individuals.  No  doubt  thire  were  ofBdal 
m,  rts  but  thu  Government  withheld  them.  In  1904,  this  policy 
erf  reticence  was  abandoned,  and  the  historic  rcjiort  of  Consul  Roger 
Caacmcnt  confirmed,  and  in  some  ways  amplified,  all  that  had 
reached  Europe  from  other  sources. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  Mr.  Casement's  own  personality  and  qu.ilifica- 
tions  may  not  be  amiss,  since  both  were  attacked  by  his  Belgiaa 
detractors.  He  is  .1  trii-<l  and  cxiicriniccd  public  servant,  who  has 
had  exceptional  opportunities  of  knowing  Africa  and  the  natives 
He  entered  the  Consul.ir  Service  in  1893,  served  on  the  Nieer 
till  1895,  was  Consul  at  Delagoa  Bay  to  1898,  and  was  finiSly 
transferred  to  the  Congo.  Personally,  he  is  a  man  of  the  highest 
character,  truthful,  unsclfisi,  -one  who  is  deeply  rcst«-cted  by  all 
who  know  him.  His  experience,  which  deals  with  the  Crown  Domain 
f  ?M*''*..wl^f  K"  ,'90.5,  covers  some  s'xty-two  pages,  to  be  read  in 
>.ll  in  White  Book,  Africa,  Nc  i,  1904."  I  will  not  apologize 
for  the  length  of  the  extracts,  as  this,  the  first  ofTicial  exposure,  was 
an  historical  document  and  from  its  publication  we  mark  the  first  step 
m  that  train  of  events  which  is  surely  destined  to  remove  the  Conpo 
btate  from  hands  which  have  proved  >o  unworthy,  an  1  to  place  it  in 
conditions  which  shall  no  lor-er  be  a  disgrace  to  European  civilization 
It  may  be  cmarkcd  before  beginning  that  at  some  of  these  conver- 
sauons  with  the  natives  Mr.  Scrhcner  was  present,  and  I'  t  he 
ccrroborates  the  acrount  given  by  the  Consul. 

The  beginning  of  Mr.  Cisement's  report  shows  how  willing  he  was 
to  give  praise  where  praise  was  possible,  and  to  sav  all  that  could 
be  said  for  the  Administration^  He  tslks  of  "energetic  Eurepes-. 
intervention,"  and  adds,  "that  very  much  of  this  intervention  has 
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I  Cklled  (or  no  one  who  (ormerljr  knrw  the  Upper  Congo  could 
doubt."  "Admirably  hcillt  ami  admirably  kept  ittationn  Krcct  the 
traveller  at  many  |K>int*."  "Tc>^<lay  ihc  railway  worlut  moat  cA- 
ciently."  He  attribute*  st^fiiinK  »lckncM  a*  "one  caunc  o(  the  accm- 
Ingly  whelcsair  <liminuti<>n  ol  human  life  which  I  everywhere  otMerved 
in  the  reRioni«  re  viniicft;  a  prominent  place  muit  be  auiKncd  to  thi» 
malady.  The  nativcit  certainly  altrilxitc  their  niurminx  death-rate 
to  thii  a*  one  o(  the  inducing  cau^en,  nIthouKh  they  attribute,  and  I 
think  principally,  their  rapid  ilt<crea.se  in  numbers  to  other  cauiei 
aa  well." 

The  Government  work  sihop  "wan  brightness,  care,  order,  and 
activity,  and  it  was  im|)osaible  not  to  ailmire  anil  commend  the 
Induttiv  which  hod  crcate<l  and  maintained  in  constant  working 
order  tnis  useful  establishment." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  critic  who  has  started  with  a  preju- 
diced  mind  or  the  desire  to  make  out  a  case. 

In  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  above  Stanley  Pool  Caaennent 
found  no  ktoss  ill-usage.  The  natives  were  hopeless  and  listless, 
being  debarred  from  trade  and  heavily  taxed  in  food,  fish  and  other 
produce.  It  was  not  until  he  began  to  approach  the  cursed  rubber 
zones  that  terrible  things  began  to  dawn  upon  him.  Casement 
had  travelled  in  1887  in  the  Congo,  and  was  surprised  to  note  the 
timidity  of  the  natives.    Soon  he  had  his  explanation: 

"At  one  of  these  village,  S ,  after  confidence  had  been  restored 

and  the  fugitives  Inul  Iwen  induced  to  come  in  from  the  surrounding 
forest,  where  they  had  hidden  themselves,  I  saw  women  coming 
back,  carrying  their  babies,  their  household  utensils,  and  even  the 
food  they  had  hastily  snatched  up,  up  to  a  late  hour  of  the  evening. 
Meeting  some  of  these  returning  women  in  one  of  the  fields  I  askwl 
them  why  they  had  run  away  at  my  approach,  and  they  said,  smiling, 
'We  thought  you  were  Bula  Matadi'  (1.  e.,  'men  of  the  Government'). 
Fear  of  this  kind  was  formerly  unknown  on  the  Upper  Congo;  and 
in  much  more  out-of-the-way  places  visited  many  years  ago  the 
people  flocked  trom  all  sides  to  greet  a  white  stranger.  But  to-day 
the  apparition  of  a  white  man's  steamer  evidently  gave  the  signal 
for  instant  flight." 

".  .  .  Men,  he  said,  still  came  to  him  whose  hands  had 
been  cut  off  by  the  Government  soldiers  during  those  evil  days,  and 
he  said  there  were  siiii  many  victiins  of  tius  species  of  muiiiatioa  in 
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one  were  del  .,   he  lacTml'  "       T^.''^^  "'^"^'  "j' ^"^P* 
■t  the  bcRinninR  ol  thi,  year  .ml  I    -ni  rJ     't' 7'"'"'  h"*!  <«cd 

The  natives  were  broken  in  spirit  by  the  treatment- 

b.^k°"do:^  li7w^?  S'thaft^;-  I- '"'»'"''-'«>'"»«  -«,- 
Md  that  thevkHM^Vrf  ^'^   "  "'"'''«'■  ''^«»  «<:re  useless  to  them. 

th..  obvious  course  to  c*tain  relief  ^i'li^'apl^rro'^hr  o^' 
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constituted  authorities,  and  tliat  if  ttieir  circumstances  were  deariy 
understood  by  those  responsible  for  these  fines  I  trusted  and  believed 
some  satisfaction  would  be  forthcominK." 

These  fines,  it  may  be  added,  were  absolutely  illegal.  It  was 
the  officer,  not  the  poor,  harried  natives,  who  had  brolccn  the  law. 

"These  fines,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  arc  illegally  imposed; 
they  are  not  'fines  of  Court';  are  not  pronounced  after  any  judicial 
hearing,  or  for  any  proved  offence  against  the  law,  hut  arc  quite 
arbitrarily  levied  according  to  the  whim  or  ill-will  of  the  executive 
officers  of  the  district,  and  their  collection,  as  well  as  their  imposition, 
involves  continuous  breaches  of  the  Congolese  laws.  They  do  not, 
moreover,  figure  in  the  account  of  public  revenues  in  the  Congo 
'Budgets';  they  are  not  paid  into  the  public  purse  of  the  country, 
but  are  spent  on  the  needs  of  the  station  or  military  camp  of  the 
officer  imposing  them,  just  as  seems  good  to  this  official." 

Here  is  an  illustrative  anecdote: 

"One  of  the  largest  Congo  Concession  Companies  had,  when 
I  was  on  the  Upper  River,  addressed  a  request  to  its  Directors  in 
Europe  for  a  further  supply  of  ball-cartridge.  The  Directors  had 
met  this  demand  by  asking  what  had  become  of  the  72,000  cartridges 
shipped  some  three  years  ago,  to  which  a  reply  was  senc  to  the  effect 
that  these  had  all  been  used  in  the  producti'^'  of  india-rubber.  I 
did  not  sec  this  correspondence,  and  canno*  . .  :h  for  the  truth  of 
the  statement;  but  the  officer  who  informed  me  that  it  had  passed 
before  his  own  eyes  was  one  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  interior." 

Another  witness  showed  the  exact  ratio  between  cartridges  and 
rubber: 

"  'The  S.  A.  B.  on  the  Bussira,  with  150  gims,  get  only  ten  tons 
(rubber)  a  month;  we,  the  State,  at  Momboyo,  with  130  guns, 
get  thirteen  tons  per  month.'  'So  you  count  by  guns?'  I  asked  him. 
'Partout,'  M.  P.  said.  'Each  time  the  corporal  goes  out  to  get 
rubber  cartridges  are  given  to  him.  He  must  bring  back  all  not 
used;  and  for  every  one  used,  he  must  bring  back  a  right  hand.' 
M.  P.  told  me  that  sometimes  they  shot  a  cartridge  at  an  animal 
in  hunting;  they  then  cut  off  a  hand  from  a  living  man.  As  to  the 
extent  to  which  tliis  is  carried  on,  he  infonned  me  that  in  six  months 
they,  the  State,  on  the  Momboyo  River,  had  used  6,000  cartridges. 
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which  means  that  6,000  people  are  killed  or  mutilated.    It  means 

""?!?      i^,*^'??^  '°'  ""  P*°P''  ''*^*  '°''l  "ne  repeatedly  that  the 
soldiers  kill  children  with  the  butt  of  their  guns." 

That  the  statement  about  the  cuttinj?  off  of  linns  hands  is  correct 
IS  amply  proved  by  the  Kodal..  I  have  photographs  of  at  least 
twenty  such  mutilated  Negroes  in  my  own  possession. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  an  official  quoted  in  its  naked 
frankness: 

"Le  Chef  Ngulu  de  Wangata  est  envoys  dans  la  Maringa,  pour 
my  acheter  dcs  csclavea.  Priire  a  MM.  Ips  agents  dc  I'A.B  IR 
de  bien  vouloir  me  signaler  les  m^faits  que  cclui-ci  pourrait  com- 
mettre  en  route. 

"Le  Capitainc-Commandant, 

„^  ,     ...  ^ ,  (Sign*!)  "Sabrazzyn." 

"CoiquUhatvtUe,  le  1"  Mai,  1896." 

Prettj-  good  for  the  State  which  boasts  that  it  has  put  down  the 
slave  trade. 

There  is  a  passage  showing  the  working  of  the  rubber  system 
which  IS  so  clear  and  authoritative  that  I  transcribe  it  in  full: 

"I  went  to  the  homes  of  these  men  some  miles  away  and  found 
out  their  circumstances.  To  get  the  rubber  they  had  first  to  go 
fully  a  two  days'  journey  from  their  homes,  leaving  their  wives 
and  being  absent  for  from  five  to  six  days.  They  were  seen  to  the 
forest  hmits  under  guard,  and  if  not  back  by  the  sixth  day  trouble 
was  likely  to  ensue.  To  get  the  rubber  in  the  forests  —  which 
generally  speaking,  are  very  swampy  —  involves  much  fatigue  and 
often  fruitless  searching  for  a  well-flowing  vine.  As  the  area  of 
supply  diminishes,  moreover,  the  demand  for  rubber  constantly 
mcreases.  Some  little  time  back  I  learned  the  Bongandanga  district 
supplieii  seven  tons  of  rubber  a  month,  a  quantity  which  it  was 
hoped  would  shortly  be  increased  to  ten  tons.  The  quantity  of 
rubber  brought  by  the  three  men  in  question  would  have  represented 
probably,  for  the  three  of  them  certainly  not  less  than  seven  kilog' 
of  pure  rubber.  That  would  be  a  very  safe  estimate,  and  at  an 
average  of  ^lr.  per  kilog.  they  might  be  said  to  have  brought  in  £2 
worth  of  rubber.  In  return  for  this  labour,  or  imposition,  they  had 
received  gtods  which  cost  certainly  under  is.,  and  whose  local 
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valuation  ci-mc  to  45  rods  (u.  lorf.).  A»  this  process  repeats  Itself 
twcnty-six  timcn  a  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  woiil.l  have  .jcldcd 
£53  in  kind  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  local  factory,  and'  wo.ild 
have  received  in  return  some  24,.  or  25J.  worth  of  Roods,  which  had 
•  market  value  on  the  spot  of  £1  75.  8rf.  In  addition  to  these  formal 
payments  they  were  liable  .-.t  times  to  be  dealt  with  in  another  manner 
for  should  their  work,  which  misht  have  been  just  as  hard,  have 
proved  less  profitable  in  its  yield  of  rubber,  the  local  prison  would 
have  seen  them.  The  peo()lc  everywhere  assured  me  that  they  were 
not  happy  under  this  system,  and  it  was  apparent  to  a  callous  eve 
that  in  this  they  spoke  thu  strict  truth." 

Again  I  insert  a  passage  to  show  that  Ca'^cmcnt  was  by  no  means 
an  ill-natured  critic:  ' 

"It  is  only  right  to  say  that  the  present  agent  of  the  A.B  I  R 
bociety  I  met  at  Dongandanga  seemed  to  me  to  try,  in  very  difficult 
and  embarrassing  circumstances,  to  minimize  as  far  as  possible 
and  withm  the  limits  of  his  duties,  the  evils  of  the  system  I  there 
obser\'cd  at  work." 

Speaking  of  the  Mongalla  massacres  —  those  in  which  Lothai-e  was 
imphcated  —  he  quotes  from  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal: 

"That  it  is  just  to  take  into  account  that,  by  the  correspondence 
produced  m  the  case,  the  chiei.  of  the  Concession  Compamr  have 
If  not  by  formal  orders,  at  least  by  their  example  and  their  tolerance' 
induced  their  agents  to  take  no  account  whatever  of  the  riehts' 
property  and  v,-s  of  the  natives;  to  use  the  arms  and  the  soldier^ 
which  should  have  served  for  their  defence  and  the  maintenance  of 
order  to  force  the  natives  to  furnish  them  with  produce  and  to  work 
for  the  Company,  as  also  to  pursue  as  rebels  and  outlaws  those  who 
sought  to  escape  from  the  requisitions  imposed  upon  them 
That,  above  all,  the  fact  that  the  arrest  of  women  and  their  detention" 
o  compel  the  viUagcs  to  furnish  both  produce  and  workmen,  was 
tolerated  and  admitted  even  by  certain  of  the  administrative 
authorities  of  the  region." 

Yet  another  example  of  the  workings  of  the  system: 

"la  the  morning,  when  about  to  start  for  K ,  many  people 

from  the  surrounding  country  came  in  to  see  me.    They  brought 
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with  thctn  three  individuals  who  haH  hi.^n  ci„„.i  •     1 
gun  f.re,  two  men  and  a  vrry  small  bovTnt.T'''  '^?""'''^  ^y 
asc,  an.l  a  fou.lh  -  a  boy  Jild  o  .bTor  "'  't""  ''^  ^^^  °f 

was  cutoff  at  the  wrist     One  of  ,h  u'T  ~  '"'""'•■■  ""''^  hand 

.he  arm,  declared  that  he  was  y' /l'^::!'";'"'.'^ ''""  ■^'-'  through 
miles  away.  He  declared  that  I,,  h,  7^"'  ■  '"^'''"  "'"''""^  """"e 
following  circumslrnc":  tt  is  hZ  t,'  "/  ^"^  ""'^"  '"e 
alleg,d.  to  enforce  the  due  fuinCrnf  fh  kk*"'^  ""  "^«'"'  ^c 
community.    These  mrLd  tied  hL  "'bber  tax  due  by  the 

P^d  r,ooo\rass  r^rio"  .t m  Th'ey'wouTd  th^t'^m'^H""'"^  ""^ 
rcjis^to  «.ve  them  they  had  sho.\im"'^hSh  t  arS« 

the  white  i:""^  ""'""  """  '^'^'''^  ^^en  they  complained  to 

i^t^^'z  ''oi:.Thr  aTd;?""'^.  ^"''  t"'"«  '" «°  "> 

remuneration  given  for  these  ^-rvf'  '^  "^"mplamed  that  (he 

of  his  people,  by  the  whL  man''^"'""^  '''^*'^"'  *'°»g  ""h  °'hcrs 
One  sentry  was  taken  almost  red-handed  by  Mr.  Casement: 

whofKmwi:tavJ?^!,«r"^^^^^ 

found  the  leftZrhrdbTn  hack  doff  rth"^-  ■  f  ^™7'""g  'his,  i 
hole  appeared  in  the  flesh^parrof  the  foK  "tLT'  '''V'"'' 
his  name  as  I  I,  in  answer  to  mv   n!  . '^^•^™-,    Jhe  boy,  who  gave 

La  Lulanga  CompanvTiowIn  ,L  .^""^V'^."^  "'"'  ^  ^^"'^^  °f  'he 
proceeded  %  k^k  R  s  man  who  7fi  ^''^  ',!!'  °^  ^^'  ^'""^-  ^ 
natives  to  a  considerabkn™mbe7  gathering  Tf  h"°'  ''"  ^°"°'^'  "'^ 

him  ?o^is  faceVh^intm^LKm^^rm^S^^^^^ 
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who  were  ques.Ioncd  in  succession,  corroborated  the  boy's  statement. 
The  sentry,  who  gave  his  name  as  K  K,  could  make  no  answer  to 
the  charge.  He  met  it  by  vaguely  saying  some  other  sentry  of  the 
Company  had  mutilated  I  I;  his  predecessor,  he  said,  had  cut  off 
several  hands,  and  probably  this  was  one  of  the  victims.  The 
natives  around  said  that  there  were  two  other  sentries  at  present 
in  the  town,  who  were  not  so  bad  as  K  K,  but  that  he  was  a  villain. 
As  the  evidence  against  him  was  perfectly  clear,  man  after  man 
standing  out  and  declaring  he  had  seen  the  act  committed,  1  informed 
him  and  the  people  present  that  I  should  appeal  to  the  local  authorities 
for  his  immediate  arrest  and  trial." 

The  following  extract  must  be  my  final  quotation  from  Consul 
Casement's  report: 

"I  asked  then  how  this  tax  was  imix>sed.  One  of  them,  who 
had  been  hammering  out  an  iron  neck-coUar  on  my  arrival,  spoke 
first.    He  said: 

"  '  I  am  N  N.    These  other  two  beside  me  are  O  O  and  P  P, 

all  of  us  Y .    From  our  country  each  village  had  to  take  twenty 

loads  of  rubber.  These  loads  were  big:  they  were  as  big  as  this. 
.  .  .'  (Producing  an  empty  basket  which  came  nearly  up  to 
the  handle  of  my  walking-stick.)  'That  was  the  first  size.  We 
had  to  fill  that  up,  but  as  rubber  got  scarcer  the  white  man  reduced 
the  amount.    We  had  to  take  these  loads  in  four  times  a  month.' 

"  Q.    '  How  much  pay  did  you  get  for  this  ?' 

"A.    (Entire  audience.)    'We  got  no  pay!    We  got  nothing!' 

"  And  then  N  N,  whom  I  asked  again,  said: 

"  '  Our  village  got  cloth  and  a  little  salt,  but  not  the  people  who 
did  the  work.  Our  chiefs  eat  up  the  cloth;  the  workers  got  nothing. 
The  pay  was  a  fathom  of  cloth  and  a  little  salt  for  every  big  basket- 
ful, but  it  was  given  to  the  chief,  never  to  the  men.  It  used  to 
take  ten  days  to  get  the  twenty  baskets  of  rubber  —  we  were  always 
in  the  forest  and  then  when  wc  were  late  we  were  killed.  We  had 
to  go  further  and  further  into  the  forest  to  find  the  rubber  vines,  to 
go  without  food,  and  our  women  had  to  give  up  cultivating  the  fields 
and  gardens.  Then  we  starved.  Wild  beasts  — the  leopards  — 
killed  some  of  us  when  we  were  working  away  in  the  forest,  and 
others  got  lost  or  died  from  exposure  and  starvation,  and  we  begged 
the  white  man  to  leave  us  alone,  saying  we  could  get  no  more  rubber, 
but  the  white  men  and  their  soldiers  said:  "Go!    You  are  only 
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.'.' mT  ^  ? '°°''  "P  ""=  '^''^  from  N  N: 

Mnutii" '  /F„,„™   .L       L-  *'"■      ^""^  "'■'^  lots  of  people  in 

jviputu       (Luropc,  the  white  man's  country)       '"  If  .l,^r«  „i  i  . 

Tn  Ka^",  'tllL^ilr-'.^  -n.^  th„'J^„.^^  ^:r;Teo' pt 

homes,  ,n  this  country  where  therelas^no  rub^r      '   "  ^™'"  '^'" 
troubi;  yo^VaTIf  P-  "  '""='  ^°"  '''"  ^""^  ''°'"««'  -"«  the  big 

si;fweiyt^ct;:toS-K^%ott!;'>  -'^  ^°-  -- 

"i-    'sL°ZyroV:j;fci^  mS-^e7rr-"  ^°""'^^' 
not  endure  the  thingsTne  to  us     ciur^hief     ''''^r  ^"/""'"^ 
we^were  .iUed  an/starved^  fnd  wor^^J  ^^d  ^^ur^^cf t'o  gel 

orde?ed  ih^se^ruenhinl^^T  IT  ""=  ^^""''^  "'^»  "'^'»^='v"  who 
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"A.  (PP):  'The  white  men  told  their  soldiers:  "You  kill 
only  women;  you  cannot  kill  men.  You  must  prove  that  you 
kill  men."  So  then  the  wldicnt  when  they  killed  u»'  (here  he  stopped 
and  hesitated,  and  then  pointing  to  the  private  parts  of  my  bulldog 
—  it  was  lying  asleep  at  my  feet),  he  said:  'then  they  cut  off  those 
things  and  took  them  to  the  white  men,  who  said:  "It  is  true,  you 
have  killed  men."  ' 

"Q.  'You  mean  to  tell  me  that  any  white  man  ordered  your 
bodies  to  be  mutilated  like  that,  and  those  parts  of  you  carrinl  to 
him?' 

"PP,  OO,  and  all  (shouting):  'Yes!  many  white  men.  DE 
did  it.' 

"Q.  'You  say  this  is  true?  Were  many  of  you  so  treated  after 
being  shot?' 

"All  (shouting  out):  'Nkotol  Nkotol'  (Very  many!  Very 
many  I) 

"  There  was  no  doubt  that  these  people  were  not  inventing.  Their 
vehemence,  their  flashing  eyes,  their  excitement,  was  not  simulated. 
Doubtless  they  exaggerated  the  numbers,  but  they  were  clearly 
telling  what  they  knew  and  loathed.  I  was  told  that  they  often 
became  so  furious  at  the  recollection  of  what  had  been  done  to 
them  that  they  lost  control  over  themselves.  One  of  the  men  before 
me  was  getting  into  this  state  now." 

Such  is  the  story  —  or  a  very  small  portion  of  it  —  which  His 
Majesty's  Consul  conveyed  to  His  Majesty's  Government  as  to  the 
condition  of  I'lose  natives,  who,  "in  the  name  of  Almighty  God," 
we  had  pi'.;,  -d  ourselves  to  defend! 

The  s:ni"  '^mning  White  Book  contained  a  brief  account  of 
Lord  Cromer's  experience  upon  the  Upper  Nile  in  the  Lado  district. 
He  notes  that  for  eighty  miles  the  side  of  the  river  which  is  British 
territory  was  crowded  with  native  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
ran  along  the  bank  calling  to  the  steamer.  The  other  bank  (Congo- 
lese territory),  was  a  deserted  wilderness.  The  "Tuquoque" 
argument  which  King  Leopold's  henchmen  are  so  fond  of  advancing 
will  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  the  difference.  Lord  Cromer  ends 
his  report: 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  IgrAs  which  I  have  stated  above  afford 
amply  sufficient  evidep"  _.  the  spirit  which  animates  the  Belgian 
Administration,  if,  indeed,  Administration  it  can  be  called.    The 
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would  .p^„.HaTS'p;."et^^ 

i- J?intV,rcSL"^L:e'5!:ar'"'"K'  'JT,  "-"-"«•  there 

freedom  of  trade  by  throtine  Z'n  ,h,         f  '"""=  '""''  '"'»'«  ">e 
therewiUbeaneLofanrirL       """''  P""''*""*!  ""=  K«'lty  - 

habits  are  of  a  sinimlar  nJ,,™.     n  ■       .  ■      .  *°  '''"'^'  ^'^  »hc  r 
boars  are  bred.      ^  ""'    ^'  "^  °°' '°  "^^  C°°«o  that  these 


vra 
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THE  immedia*  <-(Ti'ct  of  the  publication  as  a  State  paper  of  the 
geaeral  cotr.iticnt  of  Lord  Cromer,  aiKi  nf  the  definite  accusa- 
tions of  ""onsul  Casement,  was  a  \)en.and  both  in  Belgium 
utd  in  England  foi  an  official  inquiry.  Lord  I.andsdowne  stipulated 
that  this  inquiry  should  be  impartial  and  thorouxh.  It  was  also 
sumcsted  by  the  British  Gos'emmeiit  that  it  should  be  international 
in  character,  and  separated  from  the  local  administration.  Very 
grudgingly  and  under  constant  pressure  the  King  ap|iointed  a  Com- 
mission, but  whittled  down  its  powers  to  such  a  point  that  its  proceed- 
ings must  lose  all  utility.  Such  were  the  terms  that  they  provoked 
remonstrance  from  men  like  M.  A.  J.  Wauters,  the  Belgian  historian 
of  the  Congo  Free  State,  who  protested  in  the  MouvemetU  Ciogra- 
fUque  (August  7th,  1904)  that  such  a  body  could  serve  no  useful 
end.  Finally,  their  functions  were  slightly  increased,  but  they  pos- 
sessed no  punitive  powers  and  were  hampered  in  every  direction  by  the 
terms  of  their  reference. 

The  personnel  of  the  Commission  was  worthy  of  the  importance 
of  the  inquiry.  M.  Janssens,  a  well-known  jurist  of  Belgium,  v.as 
the  president.  He  impressed  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  as  .1 
man  of  upright  and  sympathetic  character.  Baron  Nisco's  aj^poini- 
ment  was  open  to  criticism,  as  he  was  himself  a  Congo  functionary, 
but  save  for  that  fact  there  wn^  no  complaint  to  make  against  him. 
Dr.  Sch'imacher,  a  distinguished  Swiss  lawyer,  was  the  third  Com- 
missionc.  The  English  Government  applied  to  have  a  representa- 
tive upon  the  tribunal,  and  with  true  Congo  subtlety  the  request  was 
granted  a'^er  the  three  judges  had  reached  the  Congo.  The  English- 
man, Mr.  Mackic,  hurried  out,  but  was  only  in  time  to  attend  the  last 
three  sittings,  which  were  held  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  far  from 
the  notorious  rubber  agents.  It  is  worth  noting  that  on  his  arrival 
he  applied  for  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  and  that  his 
application  was  refused.    In  Belgium  the  evidence  of  the  Commis- 
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Mr.  Scrivener,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  twenty-three  v  oars  on  the 
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t^  ut,  of  the  bulchrriei  wrouRht  by  the  varlou*  white  men  of  the 
Sttle  and  compsnics  who  had,  from  time  to  limr,  been  utationed  there 
among  whom  a  (cw  namo  were  notorioun.  I  pointed  out  to  them  the 
fact  that  the  banln  of  the  Ikclemba  wa»  «up|K»cd  to  be  free-trade 
teiTilory  also,  but  that  everywhere  the  |ieoplc  of  the  various  distrktt 
were  com()ellc(l  to  Krvc  the  companies  of  these  respective  district*, 
in  rubber,  gum  copal  or  food.  At  one  out-of-the-way  place  where 
we  were  on  the  south  bank,  two  men  arrived  just  as  we  were  leaving, 
with  their  bodies  covered  with  marks  of  the  chicotte,  which  they  had 
Just  received  from  the  trader  of  Bosci  because  their  quantity  had  been 
thort.  I  said  to  the  Commissalrc,  given  favourable  conditions,  par- 
ticularly freedom,  there  would  soon  be  a  large  population  In  toese 
Interior  towns,  the  Ngombe  and  Mongo." 

In  answer  to  questions  the  following  facts  were  solicited: 

"  UnsttlUd  coitdilion  of  Ike  people.  The  older  people  never  seem 
to  have  confldcnce  to  build  their  bouses  substantially.  If  they  have 
any  suspicion  of  the  approach  of  a  canoe  or  steamer  with  soldiers 
they  flee. 

"Chest  disease,  pneumonia,  etc.  These  carry  off  very  many. 
The  people  flee  to  the  islands,  live  in  the  ojHjn  air,  expose  them- 
selves to  all  kinds  of  weather,  contract  chills,  which  arc  followed  by 
serious  lung  troubles,  and  die.  For  years  wc  never  saw  a  new  house 
because  of  the  drifting  population.  They  have  a  great  fear  of  soldiers. 
In  the  case  of  many  the  absence  from  the  villages  is  temporary;  In 
the  case  of  a  few  they  permanently  settle  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 

"  Want  of  proper  nourishment.  I  have  witnessed  the  collecting 
of  the  State  imposition,  and  after  this  was  set  aside  the  natives  had 
nothing  but  leaves  to  eat." 

Also,  that  fines,  which  the  Commission  at  once  declared  to  be 
illegal,  were  constantly  levied  on  the  people,  and  that  these  fines 
had  continued  after  the  matter  had  been  reported  to  the  Governor- 
General.  In  spite  of  .his  declaration  of  illegality,  no  steps  were  taken 
in  the  matter,  and  M.  de  Bauw,  the  chief  offender,  was  by  last  accounts 
the  supreme  executive  official  of  the  district.  At  every  turn  one  finds 
that  there  is  no  relation  at  all  between  law  and  practice  in  the  Congo. 
Law  is  habitually  broken  by  every  official  from  the  Governor-General 
downward  if  the  profits  of  the  State  can  be  increased  thereby.  The 
only  stem  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  toward  the  foreigner,  the  Au»- 
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to  think  thu.  an  .m^m.(i..nal  ,«,«.,  .nt  I,  ot  more  m  ght  th«X 

their  belief  without  i  c^drew.  m.I  even,  in  the  c...  oJ  ihe  Auariw.  wUh- 
out  public  rcmonstrtncf.  -«i  wun 

The  next  considerible  session  of  the  CommiMlon  wat  at  Btrinn 
Mr.  Harrl.  .ml  Mr.  Stannard,  the  n,i„i„„arie.  at  thi,  .tationThad 
Played  a  noble  part  throuKiiout  in  cndeavourinR  withm  their  verv 
Iimitrd  powcm  to  .hicld  the  native,  from  lh.,r  tormentor ..     In  boX 

repeated  rinlc  of  their  lives.  Thnr  white  neighbour,  of  -he  rubber 
f«orie»  made  their  lives  miserable  .1*,  by  preventing;  their  r.cci^ 
of  food  from   the  natives   and   har„«ing   lien    In   various    ways. 

hod  with  the  forcquart. ,  f  an  antcl..,H:.  mfore  giving  th<  (erriUe 
testimony  of  thu  missionaries  —  a  testimony  which  vva<  admitted  to  be 
true  by  he  chief  agent  of  the  A.B.I.R.  Cc.pany  on  ,h,    ,,X  rwouW 

In.inf   .-i  "^  'u'""""'  •■*  **•  ='"*«•  ""'  'hey  become  to  all 

ntents  and  purposes  the  same.  The  Sute  holds  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  shares;  ,t  place,  the  Government  soldiers  at  the  company's  dis- 
posal; it  carries  up  m  the  Guvernment  steamers  and  suppl.e,  licenMs 

InJnirl!!"'?^"  °'  ""'i  ""''  ""^  1"«»'"y  °'  """''k«  which  the 
company  need,  for  ,t,  murderous  work.  Whatever  crime,  are  done 
by  the  comiany,  the  State  is  a  close  accomplice.  FinaUy,  the  Euro- 
pean dircctora  of  this  bloodstained  company  are,  or  were  at  the  time. 

r™,^"?  /  f-n**?'  ^"''  *!??  '"."^  ■"  P^^-^i'l'"';  and  as  Council; 
Count  John  d'Oultremont,  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Iklgian  Court; 
Baron  Dhanis,  of  Congo  fame,  and  M.  van  Eetevclde,  the  creature  of 
tfte  King,  and  the  writer  of  so  many  smug  despaK h.s  to  the  British 
uovcmment  about  the  mission  of  civilization  and  the  high  ourDose 

S  J!,  u°T  ^i?"-.  ^*"'  "''^''  '°  "»">«  °f  "-  testimony  M  ion- 
densed  by  Mr.  Harris: 

"First,  the  specific  atrocities  during  1904  were  dealt  with,  includ- 
ing men  women,  and  children;  then  murders  and  outrages,  including 
cannibalism.  From  this  I  passed  on  to  the  imprisonment  of  men, 
women  and  children.  FoUowing  this  I  caUed  attention  to  the  destruc- 
Uon  of  the  Baringa  towns  and  the  partial  famine  among  the  people 
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in  consequence.  Also  the  large  gangs  of  prisoners  —  men,  women 
and  children  —  imprisoned  to  carry  out  this  work;  the  murder  of 
two  men  whilst  it  was  being  done.  Next  followed  the  irregularities 
during  1903.  The  expedition  conducted  by  an  A.B.I.R.  agent  against 
Samb'ckota,  and  the  arming  continually  of  A.B.I.R.  sentries  with 
Albini  rifles.  Following  this  I  drew  attention  to  the  administration 
of  Mons.  Forcie,  whose  regime  was  a  terrible  one,  including  the 
murder  of  Isekifasu,  the  principal  Chief  of  Bolima;  the  killing, 
cutting  up  and  eating  of  his  wives,  son  and  children;  the  decorating  of 
the  chief  houses  with  the  intestines,  liver  and  heart  of  some  of  the 
killed,  as  stated  by  'Veritas'  in  the  Wesl  African  Mail. 

"I  confirmed  in  general  the  letter  published  in  the  West  African 
Mail  by  'Veritas.' 

"Following  this  I  came  to  Mons.  Tagner's  time,  and  stated  that 
no  village  in  this  district  had  escaped  murders  under  this  man's 
rigime. 

"Next  We  dealt  with  irregularities  common  to  all  agents,  calling 
attention  to  and  proving  by  specific  instances  the  public  floggings  of 
practically  any  and  every  one;  quoting,  for  instance,  seeing  with 
my  own  eyes  six  Ngombe  men  receive  one  hundred  strokes  each, 
delivered  simultaneously  by  two  sentries. 

"Next,  the  normal  condition  has  always  been  the  imprisoning  of 
men,  women  and  children,  all  herded  together  in  one  shed,  with 
no  arrangement  for  the  demands  of  nature.  Further,  that  very  many, 
including  even  chiefs,  had  died  either  in  prison  or  immediately  on 
their  release. 

"Next,  the  mutilation  of  the  woman  Boaji,  because  she  wished 
to  remain  faithful  to  her  husband,  and  refused  to  subject  herself  to 
the  passions  of  the  sentries.  The  woman's  footless  leg  and  hernia 
testify  to  the  truth  of  her  statement.  She  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mission and  doctor. 

"Next,  the  fact  that  natives  are  imprisoned  for  visiting  friends 
and  relatives  in  other  villages,  and  the  refusal  to  allow  native  canoes 
to  pass  up  and  down  river  without  carrying  a  permit  signed  by  the 
rubber  agent ;  pointing  out  that  even  missionaries  are  subject  to  these 
restrictions,  and  publicly  insulted,  in  an  unprintable  manner,  when 
they  do  so. 

"Next  point  dealt  with  was  responsibility  —  maintaining  that 
responsibility  lay  not  so  much  in  the  individual  as  in  the  system. 
The  sentry  blames  the  agent,  he  in  turn  the  director,  and  so  on. 
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*'I  ne«  called  attention  to  the  difficulties  to  be  f.iced  by  natives 

the  pracfcal  imposs,b,l,ty  of  reaching  those  that  do  exist  -  the  nTtive 
having  firs   to  ask  permission  of  the  rubber  agent. 
.nnTi"^'  'f^"™'* 'h^'.^r'^.  at  present  necessary  between  the  A.B.I.R 
and  the  State  render  it  highly  improbable  that  tie  natives  will  e  e 
report  .rregulan  ,es.     I  then  pointed  out  that  we  firmly  believe  hi 
bu  for  us  these  .rregularities  would  never  have  come  to  light 

FoUowmg  on  this  the  difficulties  to  be  faced  by  missionaries  were 
dealt  with  pointing  out  that  the  A.B.I.R.  can  and  do  impose  on  us 
all  sorts  of  restrict  ons  if  we  dare  to  speak  a  word  about  their'I^egSyari 
c  il.;n  M  T^"'^-  ''  ^7r  °  "'''  """"y  '"^'^""^  ^hich  found  their 
chmaxmMrs.  Harris  andlalmostlosingourlivesfordaring  to  oppose 
the  massacres  by  Van  Caelcken.  It  was  also  stated  that  wf  could  not 
d^connect  the  attitude  of  the  State  in  refusing  us  fresh  sites  wkh  ou 
acuon  m  condemning  the  administration.    I  then  mentioned  that 

dav,-  tn  ,r\r  '''^1'"'/^  °'  "'^^'-  P°'"""8  °"'  ">^t  during  a  five 
days  tour  through  the  forests  I  did  not  see  a  single  vine  of  aSy  size 
This  ,s  solely  because  the  vines  have  been  worked  in  such  a  man^e; 
that  all  the  rubber  roots  need  many  years'  rest,  whereas  the  nativel 
noware  actually  reduced  to  digging  up  those  roots  in  order  to  ge? 

"The  next  subject  dealt  with  was  the  clear  violation  both  of  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Berlin  Act.    In  the  first  place  we  are  not 

eveTfor  f^T  ^'''''°"'  '"''"  '""^'''  ^'  ^''  ^"'^^'^'^'^  "'^"^1 

"Next  the  statement  was  made  that,  so  far  as  we  are  aware  no 

single  sentry  had  ever  been  punished  by  the  State  till  1904  for  the  many 

murders  committed  in  this  district.  lucmany 

"I  next  pointed  out  that  one  reason  why  the  natives  obiect  tn 

padd  e  for  the  A.B.I.R.  is  because  of  the  seLries  who  Ua^e?^ 

ordeft^k::rhem' goi$.°"  ""''  '"^'""^  '^  '°  '"'  '"^^  P^'^'"-  - 

"After  Mr.  Stannard  had  been  heard,  sixteen  Esanga  witnesses 

were  questioned  one  by  one.    They  gave  clearly  the  details  of  Tow 

W^  foTn^bh'       T^"'  '"'"'  '""  °'  '^""^'"^^  ^^«  killed  in  cold 
blood  for  rubber.    These  sixteen  represented  over  twenty  murders  in 

f^H^A  fTi  ^^'"  ^f''^'^  ""=  ^'g  '^''^  °f  -"  Bolir^a  who  ?uc 
ceeded  Isekifasu  (murdered  by  the  A.B.I.R.).  What  a  sight  for 
those  who  prate  about  lying  missionaries!    He  stood  boldly  before 
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all,  pointed  to  his  twenty  witnesses,  placed  on  the  table  his  one 
hundred  and  ten  twigs,  each  twig  representing  a  life  for  rubber. 
'These  are  chiefs'  twigs,  these  are  men's,  these  shorter  are  women's, 
these  smaller  still  are  children's.'  He  gives  the  names  of  scores,  but 
begs  for  permission  to  call  his  son  as  a  reminder.  The  Commission, 
though,  is  satisfied  with  him,  that  he  is  telling  the  truth,  and  there- 
fore say  that  it  is  unnecessary.  He  tells  how  his  beard  of  many 
years'  growth,  and  which  nearly  reached  his  feet,  was  cut  off  by  a 
rubber  agent,  merely  because  he  visited  a  friend  in  another  town. 
Asked  if  he  had  not  killed  A.B.I.R.  sentries,  he  denied  it,  but  owned 
to  his  people  spearing  three  of  the  sentry's  boys.  He  tells  how  the 
white  man  fought  him,  and  when  the  fight  was  over  handed  him  his 
corpses,  and  said:  'Now  you  will  bring  rubber,  won't  you?'  To 
which  he  replied:  'Yes.'  The  corpses  were  cut  up  and  eaten  by 
Mons.  Forcie's  fighters.  He  also  told  how  he  had  been  chicotted 
and  imprisoned  by  the  A.B.I.R.  agent,  and  further  put  to  the  most 
menial  labour  by  the  agent. 

"Here  Bonkoko  came  forward  and  told  how  he  accompanied  the 
A.B.I.R.  sentries  when  they  went  to  murder  Isekifasu  and  his  wives 
and  little  ones;  of  finding  them  peacefully  sitting  at  their  evening 
meal;  of  the  killing  as  many  as  they  could,  also  the  cutting  up  and 
eating  of  the  bodies  of  Isekifasu's  son  and  his  father's  wives;  of  how 
thty  dashed  the  baby's  brains  out,  cut  the  body  in  half,  and  impaled 
the  halves. 

"Ag'.in  he  tells  how,  on  their  return,  Mons.  Forcie  had  the 
sentries  chicotted  because  they  had  not  killed  enough  of  the  Bolima 
people. 

"Next  came  Bongwalanga,  and  confirmed  Bonkoko's  story;  this 
youth  went  to  'look  on.'  After  this  the  mutilated  wife  of  Lomboto, 
of  Ekerongo,  was  carried  by  a  chief,  who  showed  her  footless  leg  and 
hernia.  This  was  the  price  she  had  to  pay  for  remaining  faithful 
to  her  husband.  The  husband  told  how  he  was  chicotted  because  he 
was  angry  about  his  wife's  mutilation. 

"Then  Longoi,  of  Lotoko,  placed  eighteen  twigs  on  the  table, 
representing  eighteen  men,  women  and  children  murdered  for  rub- 
ber. Next,  Inunga  laid  thirty-four  twigs  on  the  table  and  told  how 
thirty-four  of  his  men,  women  and  children  had  been  murdered  at 
Ekerongo.  He  admits  that  they  had  speared  one  sentry,  Iloko, 
but  that,  as  in  evory  other  such  instance,  was  because  Iloko  had  first 
killed  their  people.    Lomboto  shows  his  mutilated  wrist  and  useless 
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IXi^h^  ^^  "■  •  v","^-    ^'''"'"'"  '^°'''  hi'  «'™P  "f  a  forearm 
^U  ng  the  same  pitiful  stoo'.     Even-  witness  tells  „f  lloKKinL,  raw' 

murders   of  chiefs,    rn..:'t^^'J;;^-l^-''^^^^;^ 

thoS"  °'  """""'  °"'^  """''  "^  ^'■«""'  '°  appeaJby'the 

^,2t^  '""]■"  ?°''"'  T  "?^'  ""•=  ■'^^'^  «"'>'  considered  abom  two  Hun- 
dred  murders  from  the  villages  of  Bolima,  Esanga,  Ekerongo  Lotoko  • 
that  by  far  the  greater  majority  stiU  remain.  The  foUowt  dk  ric?s 
are  as  yet  untouched:  Bokri,  Nson-go,  Boru-ga  Eklla  n 'r  "- 
^he  N±b"'"'  ^r"S°-^"-y°.  Livoku/Boendo'^Jhe  Ltlako  r"vf/ 
,r,M^.^M  ^°"""^'  ""''  "T^  °"'^«'  aU  of  "horn  have  the  same 
ale  to  teU     Every  one  saw  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  invcsti^^c 

What  comment  can  be  added  to  such  evidence  as  thisl  It  stands 
m  Its  naked  horror  and  it  is  futile  to  try  to  make  it  mo,-,  v  v'd  iZl 
can  any  of  those  English  apologists  of  the  Congo  who  ha'tthiTn 
a  doubt  upon  the  accounts  of  outrages  because  in  i,assinrthrn,,T^ 
secfon  of  this  huge  count.y  upon  a  lying  visit  they  ad  nol  happetd 
arM^T  ~jt'',?"  ^  '  Mountmorris,  Capta'n  Boyd  ASder 
or  Mrs.  French  Sheldon  ..,  m  the  face  of  a  mass  of  evidence  whh  the 
actual  mutdated  hmbs  and  excoriated  backs  to  enforce  it  ?  Can  they 
say  more  than  the  man  actually  incriminated,  M.  Le  Jeune  The  chS 
agent  a  the  spot ?  ''What  have  you  to  say '?"  asked  the  Pesid^t 
M  Le  Jeune  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  had  nothing  to  say  The 
™n±">  ^^•'>°  .h="l  I'f  ned,  to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  7tk  tea« 
runnmg  down  his  cheeks  to  some  of  the  evidence,  cried  out  in  ama^" 
ment  and  disgust.     "There  is  one  document  I  'would  put  in^sa.d 

^1  aef^  in  h  '  "  '°  '^°7  "'"'  '*'  °^  ""y  ^="''"'^'=  were'^sla/n'by  the 
villagers  m  the  course  of  seven  months."     "Surely  that  makes  the 

weTdaTbv  h^'d V"^  'r"T ^'''"'-  "'^ '"-' -U-a^ed  men' 
h^ll  kL  L  u  <^^,(^"«less  villagers,  how  terrible  must  the  wrongs 
have  been  which  called  for  such  desperate  reprisals! "  ^ 
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You  will  ask  what  was  done  with  this  criminal  agent,  a  man  whose 
deeds  merited  the  heaviest  punishment  that  human  law  could  bestow. 
Nothing  whatever  was  done  to  him.  He  was  allowed  to  slip  out  of 
the  country  ex.ictly  as  Captain  IxXhairr,  in  similar  circumstances,  was 
allowed  to  slii)  from  the  country.  An  insignificant  aRcnt  may  be 
occasionally  made  an  example  of,  but  to  punish  the  local  manager  of 
a  great  company  would  be  to  lessen  the  output  of  rubber,  and  what 
arc  morality  and  justice  compared  to  that  ? 

Why  should  one  continue  with  the  t'  nony  given  before  the 
Commission  ?  Their  wanderings  covered  a  i.  tic  space  of  the  country 
and  were  confined  to  the  main  river,  but  everywhere  they  elicited  the 
same  talc  of  slavery,  mutilation,  and  murder.  What  Scrivener  and 
Grcnfell  said  at  Bolobo  was  what  Harris  and  Stannard  said  at  Baringa, 
what  Gilchrist  said  at  Lulanga,  what  Rushin  and  Oamman  said  at 
Bongadanga,  what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lower  said  at  Ikan,  what  Padfield 
said  at  Bonginda,  what  Weeks  said  at  Monscombc.  The  place 
varied,  but  the  results  of  th  ;  system  were  ever  the  same.  Here  and 
there  were  human  touches  which  lingered  in  the  memory;  here  and 
there  also  episodes  of  horror  which  stood  out  even  in  that  universal 
Golgotha.  One  lad  testified  that  he  had  lost  every  relative  in  the 
world,  male  or  female,  all  murdered  for  rubber.  As  his  father  lay 
dying  he  had  given  him  the  charge  of  two  infant  brothers  and  enjoined 
him  to  guard  them  tenderly.  He  had  cared  for  them  until  he  had  been 
compelled  at  last  to  go  himself  into  the  forest  to  gather  the  rubber. 
One  week  their  quantity  had  been  short.  When  he  returned  from 
the  wood  the  village  had  been  raided  in  his  absence,  and  he  found 
his  two  little  brothers  lying  disembowelled  across  a  log.  The  com- 
pany, however,  paid  2tx3  per  i  cnt. 

Four  natives  had  been  tortured  until  they  cried  out  for  some  one 
to  bring  a  gun  and  shoot  them. 

The  chiefs  died  because  their  hearts  were  broken. 

Mr.  Gamman  knew  no  village  where  it  took  them  less  than  ten 
days  out  of  fifteen  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  A.B.I.R.  As  a  rule, 
the  people  had  four  days  in  a  month  to  themselves.  By  law  the 
maximum  of  forced  labour  was  forty  hours  in  a  month.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  there  is  no  relation  at  all  between  law  and  practice  in  the 
Congo. 

One  witness  appeared  with  a  string  knotted  in  forty-two  places,  and 
with  a  packet  of  fifty  leaves.  Each  knot  represented  a  murder  and 
each  leaf  a  rope  in  his  native  village. 
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The  son  of  a  murdered  chief  took  the  bcnly  of  his  father  (all 
name-i,  dates  and  place  specified)  u,  show  it  to  the  white 
agent,  in  the  hope  of  justice.  The  apent  callc.l  his  dog 
and  set  it  on  him,  the  doR  bitinR  the  son  on  the  kg  as  he  carried 
the  corpse  of  his  father. 

The  villaRirs  brouKht  their  murdered  men  to  At.  SpehVr,  director 
of  the  La  Lulanga  Company.  He  accused  them  of  lying  and  ordered 
tlicm  oil. 

One  chief  was  sci.'.ed  by  two  white  agents,  o.,e  of  whom  held  him 
while  the  ocher  beat  him.  When  they  had  finished  they  kicked 
him  to  make  him  Ret  up,  but  the  man  was  dead.  The  Commission 
examined  ten  Witnesses  in  their  invesiigation  of  this  story.  The 
chief  was  Jonghi,  the  village  Bogcka,  the  date  October,  1904. 

Such  IS  a  fractional  sample  of  the  evidence  which  was  laid  before 
the  Commission,  corroborated  by  every  detail  of  name,  place  and  date 
which  could  enforce  conviction.  There  i.  doubt  that  it  did  enforce 
thorough  conviction.  The  judges  traveUed  down  the  river  sadder  and 
wiser  men.  When  they  reached  Boma,  they  had  an  interview  with 
Governor-General  Constcrmann.  What  passed  at  that  interview 
has  not  been  published,  but  the  Governor-General  went  forth  from 
It  and  cut  his  own  throat.  The  fact  may,  perhaps,  give  some 
indication  of  how  the  judges  felt  when  the  stories  were  still 
irrsh  in  their  minds,  and  their  nerves  wincing  under  the  horror 
of  the  evidence. 

A  whole  ycLr  elapsed  between  the  starting  of  the  Commission  and 
the  presentation  of  iheir  Report,  which  was  published  upon  October 
31st,  1905.  The  evidence  which  would  have  stirred  Europe  to  its 
foundations  was  never  published  at  all,  in  spite  of  an  informal  assur- 
ancc  to  Lord  Lansdownc  that  nothing  would  be  held  back.  Only 
the  conclusions  saw  the  light,  without  the  document  upon  which  thev 
were  founded.  ' 

The  effect  of  that  Report,  when  stripped  of  its  counly  phrases, 
was  an  absolute  confirmation  of  all  that  had  been  said  by  so  many 
witnesses  durin^,'  so  many  years.  It  is  easy  to  blame  the  Commis- 
sioners for  not  hc-.ying  the  full  courage  of  their  convictions,  but  their 
position  was  full  of  difficulty.  The  Report  was  rcaUy  a  personal  one. 
1  he  State  was,  as  no  one  knew  better  than  themselves,  a  fiction  It 
was  the  King  who  had  »ent  them,  and  it  was  to  the  King  himself 
that  they  were  reporting  upon  a  matter  which  deeply  affected  his  per- 
sonal honour  as  well  as  his  material  interests.    Had  they  been   as 
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bad  been  iuggc9tc<',  an  international  body,  the  matter  would  have 
been  gimplc.  Uu  >(  the  three  k'hkI  care  had  been  taken  that  two 
ahould  be  men  whu  wuutd  have  to  answer  for  what  was  said.  Mr. 
Janascns  was  a  mure  or  less  independent  man,  but  a  Belgian,  and  • 
subject  all  the  same.  Baron  Nisco  was  in  the  actual  employ  of  the 
KiiK,  and  his  future  u..j  at  stake.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the 
Commissioners  acted  like  brave  and  honest  men. 

Naturally  they  laid  all  stress  ujmn  what  could  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  King  and  his  creation.  They  would  have  been  n>ore  than 
human  had  they  nut  done  su.  They  enlarged  upon  the  size  and  'he 
traffic  of  the  cities  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  —  as  if  the  whole  loO' 
of  a  nation  could  pass  down  a  river  without  causing  commerce  and 
riches  at  its  mouth.  Ver)'  early  in  the  Report  they  indicated  that  the 
question  of  the  State  appropriation  of  the  land  had  forced  itself  upon 
their  notice.  "If  the  State  wishes  to  avoid  the  princijilc  of  the  State 
appropriatiun  of  vacant  lands  resulting  in  abuse,"  says  the  Report, 
"  it  should  pluce  its  agents  and  officials  on  their  gua'd  against  too 
restrictive  interpretation  and  too  rigorous  applications."  Weak 
and  trimming,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  the  cornerstone  of  all  that  the 
King  had  built,  and  how  w-re  they  to  knock  it  rudely  out  ?  Their 
attitude  was  not  heroic.    But  it  was  natural.    They  go  on: 

"As  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  in  the  Congo  is  not  under 
cultivation,  this  interpretation  concedes  to  the  State  a  sight  or 

ABSOLUTE  AND  EXCLUSIVE  OWNERSHIP  OVER  VIRTUALLY  THE  WHOLE 
OF  THE  LAND,  WITH  THIS  CONSEQUENCE:  TILAT  IT  CAN  DISPOSE  — 
ITSELF  AND  SOLELY  — OF  ALL  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  SOIL;  PROSE- 
CUTE AS  A  POACHER  ANY  ONE  WHO  TAKES  FROU  THAT  LAND  THE  LEAST 
OF  ITS  FRUITS,  OR  AS  A  RECEIVER  OF  STOLEN  GOODS  ANY  ONE  WHO 
RECEIVES  SUCH  FRUIT:  FORBID  ANY  ONE  TO  ESTABLISH  HIllSELF  ON 
THE  GREATER  PART  OF  THE  TERRITORY.  THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THI 
NATIVES  IS  THUS  LIMITED  TO  VERY  RESTRICTED  AREAS,  AND  THEIR 
ECONOMIC  CONDITION  IS  IMMOBILIZED.  ThUS  ABUSIVELY  APPLIED, 
SUCH  LEGISLATION  WOULD  PREVENT  ANY  DEVF'  OPMENT  OF  NATIVE 
LIFE.  In  this  manner,  not  only  HAS  THE  NATIVE  BEEN  OFTEN 
FORBIDDEN  TO  SHIFT  HIS  VILLAGE,  BUT  HE  HAS  EVEN  BEEN  FOR- 
BIDDEN TO  VISIT,  EVEN  TEMPORARILY,  A  NEIGHBOURING  VIIL  OE 
WITHOOT  SPECIAL  PERMIT.  A  NATIVE  DISPLACING  HIMSELF  WlTHjlTT 
BEING  THE  BEARER  OF  SUCH  AN  AUTHORIZATION,  WOULD  LEAVE 
HIMSELF  OPEN  TO  ARREST,  TO  BE  TAKEN  BACK  AND  EVEN  PUNISHED," 
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Who  could  poMibly  deny,  after  reading  this  pawaRe,  that  the 
Congo  na-.ve  has  been  rcluced  from  freedom  mlo%lavcr>:  ?  There 
follows  a  cunous  ncntcncc:  ' 

"  Lei  u«  ha-tcn."  says  the  Report, "  to  say  that  in  actual  fact  so  great 
a  riKOur  has  not  been  shown  Almost  everywhere  certain  PRODl^ig 
tL  u"T,  h"*'"  been  abandoned  to  the  natlNes.  notably  pal" 

Lowe'l" Congo"  '""'  °'  ""  ''"P°"'^'  «P°«  trade  b  til!! 

This  palm  kernel  trade  is  an  old-established  one,  affecting  only  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  whid,  could  not  bo  disturbs-  withou?  obWou 
ntcmational  complications,  and  which  bears  no  relation  lo  the  great 
at''i^u     "^^ ''°'"''""°"''  ""^"^  inhuman  treatment  was  the  question 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  point  out  vet^-  clearly,  the  nl!  important 
fact  which  anscs  from  the  expropriation  of  the  native  fr.™  the  land 

Apart  from  the  rough  plantations,"  it  says,  "which  barely  suffice' 
to  feed  the  natives  themselves  and  to  supply  the  stations,  all  [he  fruit^ 
of  the  SOI  are  considered  as  the  property  of  the  State  or  of  the  Con- 
cessionnaire  societies."    This  being  so,  there  i:,  an  end  forever  of  f r«; 

,wTf' Jk  '"  1,  :,,  1  T  '""'''•.  ^''^  ""  '^''1'°"  ^y  ""^  Government 
Itself,  or  by  a  handf  4I  of  companies  which  really  represent  the  Govern- 
ment, of  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country  to  Euro|M:  for  the  benefit  of 
a  nng  of  millionaires. 

HaWng  dealt  with  the  taking  of  the  land  and  the  taking  of  it*^ 
products,  the  Commission  handles  with  kid  gloves  the  third  great 
root  proposition,  the  forcing  of  the  natives,  for  noil,:  ,g,  under  the 
name  of  taxes,  for  trifles  under  the  absurd  name  of  trade,  to  work  for 
the  sake  of  their  oppressors.  It  expends  many  words  in  showing  that 
natives  do  not  like  work  and  that,  therefore,  compulsion  is  -.eceLiry 
It  IS  sad  to  see  just  and  learned  men  driven  to  such  straits  in  defend- 

wfrk  ?  nn'"hf  ^-'^K  •  1  ^V^'  '''"f "^^  °f  "^'^  ^='"<'  8°"d  mines  like 
work?    Do  the  Kimberiey  diamond  hunters  like  work?    Do  the 

earners  of  an  East  German  caravan  like  work  ?    No  more  th4n  the 

Congolese.    Why  then,  do  they  work  ?    Because  they  are  paid  a  f^ 

wage  to  do  so,    B  cause  the  money  earned  by  their  work  can  brine 

them  more  pleasure  than  the  work  does  pain.    That  is  the  I  iw  rf 

work  the  whole  world  over.    Notably  it  is  the  law  on  the  Congo 

Hmr:,ll -"^  the  missionaries,  who  pay  honestly  for  work,  have  no 

difficulty  m  gettmg  it.    Of  course,  the  Congolese,  like  the  English- 
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man,  cr  the  Pdffian,  dors  not  like  work  when  It  It  work  which  bring* 
n  benefit  to  oihent  and  none  to  tiimNcli. 

Hut  in  spite  of  tliia  preamble,  the  CommlHtion  rnnnot  cKspc  the 
actual  facts. 

"Numben  of  ufjcntx  only  thouKlu  of  one  thinK:  to  obtain  as 
uuctl  M  POMini.t:  in  tiik  kiiortkst  PUHSiiii.t:  riui:,  and  their 
demaii.l!!  were  often  exce^ive.    This  l»  not  at  am.  AsrostsiliNO, 

AT  ANY  K  \TK  AS  KKUARDH  TIIK  OATIIKRINO  OV  Tilt  I'KoDL'Ct:  <IP 
THE   DOUAIN.      .      .      . 

that  is  to  sAy,  the  revenues  for  Government; 
For  the  aof-nth  tiiku.sklvk.s  who  RMiii.ATEn  tne  tax  an.<  saw 

TO  ITS  COLIECTUjN,  HAD  A  IHRKC'T  ISTKKKSl'  IN  ISCRKASINli  ITS 
AUOITNT,  SINL't:  TIIKV  RK('KIVt:U  PROIH,RTIUNAL  IKlN'tJSt:!!  ON  THt 
PROUUCK  THUS  CO        CTKD." 

No  more  definite  statement  could  be  made  of  the  system  which 
had  been  attai.kcd  by  the  Reformers  and  deni'-d  by  the  Con({0  ofTicliils 
for  so  lany  years.  The  Ke|K)rt  then  rocs  on  to  tell  that  when  the 
State,  in  one  of  those  pretended  reforms  which  were  meant  for  I'.iiro- 
pcan,  not  for  ConRolese,  use,  allotted  forty  hours  of  force<l  labour  per 
month  as  the  amount  which  the  native  owed  the  State,  the  announce- 
ment was  accompanic<l  by  a  pri.ate  intimation  fn  n  the  Governor- 
General  to  the  District  Commissioners,  dated  February  33rd,  1904, 
that  this  new  law  must  have  the  cITcct,  not  of  leissenin;;,  but  "of  bring- 
ing about  a  constant  iiicrea.se  i.i  the  resources  of  the  Treasury." 
Could  they  be  told  in  plainer  terms  that  they  \.cre  to  disregard  it  ? 

The  land  is  taken,  the  produce  is  taken,  the  labour  is  taken.  In  old 
days  the  African  slave  was  exported,  b"*  we  progress  with  the  ages 
and  now  a  higher  intelligence  has  shown  the  folly  of  the  old-fashioned 
mctho<ls  when  it  is  to  easy  to  enslave  him  in  his  own  home. 

We  may  pass  the  Rcjiort  of  the  Commission  in  so  far  as  it  deal: 
with  the  taxation  of  the  natives,  tood  taxes,  porterage  taxes  and  other 
imposts.  It  brings  out  very  clearly  the  curse  of  the  parasitic  army, 
with  their  families,  which  have  to  be  fed  by  the  natives,  and  the 
difficulty  which  it  causes  them  with  their  limited  plantations  to  find 
the  means  for  feeding  themselves.  Even  the  wood  to  the  State 
steamers  is  not  paid  for,  but  is  taken  as  a  tax.  Such  demands  "force 
the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stations  in  certain  cases  to 
an  almost  continuous  labour"  — a  fresh  admission  of  slave  condi- 
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1*.     The  Riiwt  liiKribc.  ih.  result  of  (he  rubber  uu  In  the 

"ThU  circumstance  (exhaustion  of  it,P  rubKrl  explninH  the  renuo- 
nance  of  the  native  for  rubU-r  work.  ,^  .id.  In  i,  Jif  i  nmirlicuTarfy 
pain  i.l.  In  ti,k  majority  or  vmkh  the  native  mu,t  ko  one  ,.r  two 
.l«y»'  march  f^wv  kortnict,  uniil  he  arrive,  at  th«,  "  ,  of  ,)," 
(ores,  where  the  rubber  vines  can  bo  met  with  in  a  cert.ii  llrV„? 
abumlance.  There  the  clltrlor  ,«tv„s  «  number  of  TiCf  IN  A 
u..K«AnLK  ,.:..T.:Ncr..    m  ha*  tI.  hv,lu  ...«sJ:Lr  an  ,»iov,^,* 

.IIELTM.  WMIC.I  CAN.S.,T,  ODV..,U„.V,  Br.PI.ACK  l,..S  UVt.      H,:   ,.AS 
Nor   Tlie    ,0«D   TO   WHICH    HE    IS   ACCUSTOM  I  ...      Hk    Ig    PKHKIVm' 

or  HW  wirK,  KXPosEu  to  thk  iNctK«,:Nc.M  or  rm:  w^xri  kb  anL 
THE  AmcM  or  wiu.  beasts.    When  o.nce  hk  iia.,  voinJtt", 

THE  BtnUEK  HE  MUST  B«..,.  ,T  TO  THE  STATE  STATION  O.  lo  THA 
Z.Vt  '-"'"^'''  ^^"  "N"-^  THEN  CAN  HE  METULN  TO  HIS  VIMa"  • 
WI.KRE   HE  CAN  SO,or«.V   roB  BABELV  MORE  THAN   TWO  OB  THR-  l^ 
DAlfS,    BECAl;SE    THE   NEXT    DEMAND    IS    t;PON    HIM.      .  I,    1, 

hardly  necessary  to  add  that  thi.4  state  of  affairs  U  a  Vlacbant 

VIOtAnON    or    THE    rOBTY    H0UB8'    LAW."  "-ACBANT 

The  Report  deals  fmmly  with  the  (lueslion  of  the  punishments 
meted  out  by  the  State.  These  it  enumerat.s  as  "th'i  "aS  o 
hostaRcs,  the  imprisonment  of  the  chief-,  the  institution  of  sentri.s 

w^  fl^',    'p  l"n  *!1'^ ■'"""^'y  iitlK-ditions,"  -he  latter  be-ing  a  cuphem- 
isn  for  cold-blooded  massacres.    It  continues: 

"Whatever  one  may  think  of  native  ideas,  acts  such  as  takinc 
women  .xs  hrata^es  outrage  too  much  our  i.leas  of  fuslicf  to  be 
tolerated.    The  State  has  prohibited  this  pra<  li..  ion^  ago  but  with 
out  being  iiblc  to  suppress  it."  <-..ouiwiui 

The  Stati  prohibits,  but  the  State  not  on:y  condcncr-.  but  actually 
commands  .t  by  pov^ate  circular.  Again  th.;  gap  which  lies  betwixt 
law  and  fact  when.-  the  interest  of  g-in  is  concerned. 

no',7,'nT'',t,''Tlj'T''D"''1'''f.'''  '^"f*""  continues  "that  in  the  various 
posta  of  the  A.B  I.R  which  we  visited,  the  imprisonment  of  women 
.^™.T;J.  f  ^'<^"°"  ?!  «h<--  chiefs  to  se.vUe  labour,  the  humilia- 
tions meted  out  hem,  the  flogging  of  rubber  collectcrs,  the  brutility 
"oil     ^  "    empioyfe  set  over  the  prisoners,  were  the  .  jle  commonly 
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Then  IMoMt  an  lltumlnntlve  pa«ia|(e  about  the  «>ntrlm,  rapiut 
Of  "(ofntl  Kuarili,"  or  motcnKcrs,  ■  thc-y  are  allcinalivdy  called, 
ll  i»  a  wonilvr  lliiii  ili>y  nvrc  noi  call<'<l  liwpital  nrdcrl'ti  In  the  effort* 
to  make  thvm  xcm  incilTcn^iivc.  What  lliey  iclunlly  were  wm,  m 
we  havu  ncvn,  itomc  twiniy  thuusand  connibali  armed  with  AIWdI 
repealing  rillcn.    The  Kc|x>rt  styii: 

"Thill  nyiilem  o(  native  iiu;H-rviiiorn  {survellliiHts)  has  given  rli* 
to  numeroui  criticisms,  even  on  the  part  of  Stale  niTiclali.  The 
Protcittant  misiiionaric!t  tiennl  at  Ilotulm,  Ikolto  (Lake  Manlumba), 
Lulonca,  IlonKinda,  Iknu,  IlarinRa  ami  llon-;andanga,  drew  up 
formidable  Bfcusalion*  iiKainsI  the  ntU  of  ihcite  intcrmediarivi. 
'I'hcy   brought    before    the    Commission   a   UULTITL'DK   or   NATIVE 

wiTNi;sKi.!i,  WHO  iii:vt:Ai.i.i)  a  i.aruk  nuubi'.r  or  ciiMm  and  exceMcs 
aliened  to  have  been  commiltifl  by  the  nentinels.  According  to  the 
witnesses  these  auxiliaries,  es|K;cially  those  stationed  in  the  villager, 
abuse  the  authority  conferred  ii|H)n  them,  convert  titcmsclvea  into 

DtigPOTS,  CLAIUINO  TIIF  WOUIN  AND  THE  FOOD,  NOT  ONLY  fOt 
TtlEUStLVtS  Bl'T  FOR  TIIK  IIODY  OF  PARASITr.S  ANDCRKATURU  WITH' 
OUT  ANY  CALLINU  WHICH  A  LOVK  Or  KAPINK  CAUfiM  TO  BECOMK 
AR80C1ATKU  WITH  Tlir.U,  AM)  WITH  WHOkl  THKY  SURROintD  TREH- 
gtlLVES  AS  WITH  A  VERITABLE  BOOYUUARU;  THEY  KILL  WITHOirr 
PITY   ALL  THOSE   WHO  ATTEMPT  TO  RESMT  THEIR   EX'IOENCIEB  AND 

WHIU8.  Tin;  Commission  was  obviously  unable  in  alt  cases  to  verily 
ihe  exactitude  of  the  all(\4ations  made  before  it,  the  more  so  that 
the  factb  were  often  several  years  old.    However,  truth  -r  the 

CHARGES  IS  BORNE  OUT  BY  A  MASS  Or  EVIDENCE  AWD  v.mCIAL 
REPORTS." 

It  adds: 

"Or  HOW  MANY  ABUSES  HAVE  THESE  NATIVE  8ENTINEU  BEEN 
GUILTY   IT   WOULD   BE   IMPOSSIBLE   TO   SAY,    EVEN    APPROXIMATELY. 

Several  CHiErs  or  Baringa  brought  us,  according  to  the 

NATIVE  custom,  BUNDLES  OF  STICKS,  EACH  OF  WHICH  WAS  MEANT 

to  show  one  or  their  subjects  killed  by  the  cafitas.    One 

OF  them  showed  130  M'v'RDERS  IN  HIS  VILLAGE  COMMITTED  DUR- 
ING THE  LAST  FEW  Y'-  ARS.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  confidence 
with  which  this  native  form  of  book-keeping  may  inspire  one,  a 
document  handed  to  the  Commission  by  the  Director  of  the  A.B.I.R. 
docs  not  allow  any  doubt  to  remain  as  to  the  sinister  character  of  the 
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iynlcm.    II  con»l.tt.|  o(  a  li,t  .howitiR  ilm  fr,)m  im  January  lu  im 
Au«u...  ,.>o,  -^hul  U  to  ,.  V,  «ithin  a  ,|,;ac  of  vv.„1n„n,h;      ,4, 

Now  1,  ,,  ,.,  „.  ,„„„    ,  „,.„  j„  „^„y  ^      .^  „,^,^.  ^.^^^.^^  1^^  I  1^ 
a  taiki.1  l.y  .!».  nun.*  by  way  of  rcvenK...     One  may  jmlxn  by  ihU 
"  ihc  numlHt  of  bl.KHly  aitray,  lo  which  thdr  prc^nc.  ''a.!  Kivin  rise 
On  tub  i>rii».ii  HAND,  thk  aoksu  i.Nr.«i„„.Aru)  iiv  the  Com- 

MIMKIN,  UK  WHO  ttlR,;  fMrSKNr  AT  THK  A.  I.HNCM.  I.ln  NOT  I  VICN 
ATTKMK  TO  UI.NV  TUH  CHAHOIS  BMOtOHT  AGAIN ^r  tHK  W.NriNKU." 

That  \M  wnicncc  wm*  llic  crown  of  the  arch.  If  ihc  AKcnti 
on  tho  *|H,.  ,1,.|  not  r-.tcmi.t  (nforc  thi  Commi^Ion  to  deny  ihc 
oulraKit  who  ..hall  vrnlurc  lo  do  it  in  their  ii.imc-  > 

'Fhc  rtmain.kr  of  the  Kc|K)rt,  th...  ■■,  MufTci  with  courtly  pl.titu.liM, 
ami  with  vajtuc  rccommindali.ms  .,  reform  whi.h  an-  ab.olutcl¥ 
unpractical  s..  long  an  the  root  causes  of  all  ll».  trouble  r.  „,ain 
undi»turt>«l  coniainH  ^  few  |x«>itive  [mssaReH  which  arc  worth  m- 
•crving.  FalkinK  of  the  want  of  delinitc  ins'ru.  :ion<  to  military 
expedition!!,  it  imys:  ' 

"The  con»c.iui-nccj  arc  often  very  munkrot  And  one  mux 
not  be  -Htoniihed.    If  m  the  course  of  TitKst.  oklicati.:  opk.a- 

TIONS,  WIIOSK  OttJKCT  IT  IS  TO  SEI«  lIOST.-.r.KS  AM.  TO  INTIJIII.ATE 

THE  NATIVKS,  Constant  watch  cannot  Ih;  exerciscl  over  the  -nn- 
guinary  instincts  of  the  soliiicrs  whin  orders  lo  puni-h  are  aive  v 
superior  authority,  it  is  dillicult  that  the  exjHdition  should  't 
degenerate  into  masi acres,  accompanied  by  pillage  and  incendiaris,.i." 
Again: 

"The  responsibility  for  these  abuses  must  not,  however,  always 
be  placed  upon  the  command.rs  of  military  exi)editiona.  In  con- 
sidering these  facts  one  must  bear  in  mind  the  deplorable  confu- 
sion still  cxistinK  in  tlie  Upper  Congo  between  a  slate  of  war  and  a 
state  of  [wace;  between  administration  and  repression;  between  those 
who  may  be  regarded  as  enemies  and  thos.  who  have  the  right  to  be 
regarded  as  citizens  of  the  State  and  treated  in  accordance  with  its 
laws.  The  Commission  was  struck  with  the  general  tone  of  the 
reports  relating  to  o[Krations  dcscribc^d  above.  Often,  while  admit- 
ting that  the  expedition  had  been  sent  out  solely  for  siiobtace 

IN  TAXATION,   AND   WITHOUT  MAKI.NC   ALLUSION  TO   A.-J   ATTACK   OR 

resistance  on  iuii  PARI  or  the  natives,  whicu  alone  would 
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JUSTIFY  THE  USE  OF  AKUS,  the  authors  of  these  reports  speak  of 

'SUHFRISINO  VILLAGES,'  'ENEKOETIC  PURSUIT,'  'NUMEROUS  ENEMIES 
KILLED  AND  WOUNDED,'  'LOOT,'  'PRISONERS  OF  WAR,'  'CONDITIONS 

OF  PEACE.'    Evidently  these  officers  thought  themselves  at  war,  acted 
as  though  at  war." 

Again: 

"The  course  of  such  expeditions  grave  abuses  have  occurred; 
men,  women  and  children  have  been  KaLED  even  at  the  very 

TIME    THEY    SOUGHT    SAFETY     IN     FLIGHT.      OTHERS     HAVE     BEEN 

IMPRISONED.    Women  have  been  taken  as  hostages." 

There  is  an  interesting  passage  about  the  missionaries: 

"Often  also,  in  the  regions  where  evangelical  stations  are  estab- 
lished, the  native,  instead  of  going  to  the  magistrate,  his  natural 
protector,  adopts  the  habit  when  he  thinks  he  has  a  grievance  against 
an  agent  or  an  Executive  officer,  to  confide  in  the  missionary.  The 
latter  listens  to  him,  helps  him  according  to  his  means,  and  malces 
himself  the  echo  of  all  the  complaints  of  a  region.  Hence  the  astound- 
ing influence  which  the  missionaries  possess  in  some  parts  of  the 
territory.  It  exercises  itself  not  only  among  the  natives  within  the 
pu'  view  of  their  religipus  propaganda,  but  over  all  the  villages  whose 
troubles  they  have  listened  to.  The  missionary  becomes,  for  the 
native  of  the  region,  the  only  representative  of  equity  and  justice; 
he  adds  to  the  ascendancy  acquired  from  his  religious  zeal,  the 
prestige  which,  in  the  interest  of  the  State  itself,  should  be  invested 
in  the  magistrates." 

I  will  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  document  as 
a  whole. 

With  the  characteristic  policy  of  the  Congo  authorities,  it  was 
originally  given  to  the  world  as  being  a  triumphant  vindication  of 
King  Leopold's  administration,  which  would  certainly  have  been  the 
greatest  whitewashing  contract  ever  yet  carried  through  upon  this 
planet.  Looked  at  more  closely,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  behind  the 
veil  of  courtly  phrase  and  complimentary  forms,  every  single  thing  that 
the  Reformers  have  been  claiming  has  been  absolutely  established. 
That  the  land  has  been  taken.  That  the  produce  has  been  taken. 
That  the  people  are  enslaved.  That  they  are  reduced  to  misery.  That 
the  white  agents  have  given  the  capitas  a  free  hand  against  them. 
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That  there  have  been  illegal  holdings  of  hostages,  predatory  crpcdi- 
.T-'..")"  T^^  and  mutilations.  All  these  things  arc  absolutely 
admitted.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  more  has  ever  been  claimed 
save  that  the  Commission  talks  coldly  of  what  a  private  man  must  talk 
of  hotly,  and  that  the  Commission  might  give  the  impression  that  they 
were  isolated  acts,  whereas  the  evidence  here  given  and  the  general 
depopu  ation  of  the  country  show  that  they  are  general,  universal,  and 
parts  of  a  single  system  extending  from  LcopoldviUe  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  from  the  French  border  to  Katanga.  Be  it  private 
domain,  crown  domain,  or  Concessionnaire  territory,  be  It  land  of 

tt^ftKsVSS:'d  h'otr"  '''  *^"''"^''  ^°'"P^""=''  '"^ 
Where  the  Commission  diflers  from  the  Reformers  Is  in  their 
estimate  of  the  gravity  of  this  situation  and  of  the  need  of  absolute 
radical  reforms.    It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  of  the  three  judges 
two  had  never  been  in  Africa  before,  while  the  third  was  a  direct 
servant  of  the  attacked  institution.    They  seem  to  have  vaguely 
elt  that  these  terrible  facts  were  necessary  phases  of  Colonial  expan- 
sion.    Had  they  travelled,  as  I  have  done,  in  British  West  Africa 
and  had  it  been  brought  home  to  them  that  a  blow  to  a  black  man 
bierra  Leone,  for  example,  would  mean  that  one  would  be  taken  by 
a  b lack  policeman  before  a  black  judge  to  be  handed  over  to  a  black 
gaoler,   they  would  understand  that  there  are  other  methods  of 
administration.    Had  they  ever  read  of  that  British  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  who,  having  in  the  face  of  dangerous  revolt,  executed  a 
Negro  without  due  forms  of  law,  was  recalled  to  London,  tried,  and 
barely  escaped  with  his  life.     It  is  by  such  tension  as  this  that  Euro- 
peans m  the  Tropics,  whatever  be  their  nation,  must  be  braced  un 
to  maintam  their  civili  ,ed  morale.    Human  nature  is  weak,  the  influ- 
ence of  environment  is  strong.     Germans  or  Eri  -lish  would  yield  and 
m  isolated  cases  have  yielded,  to  their  surroundings.    No  nation 
can  claim  much  individual  superiority  in  such  a  matter.     But  for 
both  Germany  and  England  (I  would  add  France,  were  it  not  for  the 
French  Congo)  can  claim  that  their  system  works  as  strongly  against 
outrage  as  the  Belgian  one  does  in  favour  of  it.    These  things  are 
not,  as  the  Commissioners  seemed  to  think,  necessary  evils,  which  are 
tolerated  elsewhere.    How  can  their  raw  opinion  weigh  for  a  moment 
upon  such  a  pomt  when  it  is  counterbalanced  by  the  words  of  such 
Reformers   as  Sir  Harry  Johnston  or  Lord  Cromer?    The  fact  is 
that  the  runmng  of  a  tropical  colony  is,  of  all  tests,  the  most  searching 
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as  to  the  development  of  the  nation  which  attempts  it;  to  see  help- 
less people  and  not  to  oppress  them,  to  see  great  wealth  and  not  to 
confiscate  it,  to  have  absolute  power  and  not  to  abuse  it,  to  raise  the 
native  instead  of  sinking  yourself  —  these  are  the  supreme  trials  of  a 
nation's  spirit.  Wc  have  all  failed  at  times.  But  never  has  there  been 
failure  so  hopeless,  so  shocking,  bearing  such  consequences  to  the 
world,  such  degradation  to  the  good  name  of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion as  the  failure  of  the  Belgians  in  the  Congo. 

And  all  this  has  happened  and  all  this  has  been  tolerated  in  an  age 
of  progress.  The  greatest,  deepest,  most  wide-reaching  crime  of 
which  there  is  any  record,  has  been  rescr\'ed  for  these  latter  years. 
Some  excuse  there  is  for  racial  extermination  where,  as  with  Saxons 
and  Celts,  two  peoples  contend  for  the  same  land  which  will  but 
hold  one.  Some  excuse,  too,  for  religious  massacre  when,  like 
Mahomet  the  Second  at  Constantinople,  or  Alva  in  the  Lowlands, 
the  bigoted  murderers  honestly  conceived  that  their  brutal  work  was  in 
the  interest  of  God.  But  here  the  real  doers  have  sat  remote  with 
cold  blood  in  their  veins,  knowing  well  from  day  to  day  what  they 
were  doing,  and  with  the  sole  object  of  adding  more  to  wealth  which 
was  already  enormous.  Consider  this  circumstance  and  consider 
also  the  professions  of  philanthropy  with  which  the  huge  massacre 
was  inaugurated,  the  cloud  of  lies  with  which  it  has  been  screened, 
the  persecution  and  calumny  of  the  few  honest  men  who  uncovered 
it,  the  turning  of  religion  against  religion  and  of  nation  against  nation 
in  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  it,  and  having  weighed  all  this,  tell  me 
where  in  the  course  of  history  there  is  any  such  story.  What  is  prog- 
ress? Is  it  to  run  a  little  faster  in  a  motor-car,  to  listen  to  gabble 
m  a  gramophone?  —  these  are  the  toys  of  life.  But  if  progress  is  a 
spiritual  thing,  then  we  do  not  progress.  Such  a  horror  as  this  of 
Belgium  and  the  Congo  would  not  have  been  possible  fifty  years  ago. 
No  European  nation  would  have  done  it,  and  if  it  had,  no  other 
one  would  have  failed  to  raise  its  voice  in  protest.  There  was  more 
decorum  and  principle  in  life  in  those  slower  days.  We  live  in  a 
time  of  rush,  but  do  not  call  it  progress.  The  story  of  the  Congo  has 
made  the  idea  a  little  absurd. 
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nurnber  of  fresh  cases  which  had  come  .o  his'nodce  '  In  oT oTZs^ 

fn  ol  ?"'"*  "'"'  u.'=  ^'"^  ^«="  ^'^'^  ^'''^  i"  his  village  (Boendo? 
r^  J^  •  'k  P'f  ■'"'  ''™  ^'""^  '^''^hing  the  Commission    hTsuc 

en^rn n      K ''^"?  *\^?'  ''''""  '"^  K""''^'  ^ut  Was  punished  for  his 
cnterpnse  by  havmg  his  wife  clubbed  to  death  by  a  scntrv     h! 
brought  with  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  mieht  lav  thL  K.f       S 
judges  one  hundred  and  eighth-two  long^wiSndL  ^y-suine? 

v»=«     u-      ^•^•^•^;  Company  m  his  district  during  the  last  few 
m^^oWA  T^'V^  'he  methods  by  which  these  unfortunat™ie 
met  their  deaths  will  not  bear  printing.    The  wildest  drrn  »=  „f  fu 
Inquisition  were  outdone.     Women  lad  been  ki  led  bv^hnL-''' 

Si^f-f  ,V  "  ''■°'"  ""''Z  ^"^  '"<=  horrified  mL'^t'S 
^e  chief  ,f  this  was  personally  known  to  him,  his  answer  was  "Thev 
kJled  my  daughter,  Nsinga,  in  this  manner   I  found  the  ;take  in 

^S  ,^AS  ''P"'^^''  ^'^^^  ^*^'''^™»"  "°  ^rite  in  this  year  o( 
grace  that  they  are  carrying  on  the  beneficent  and  phn^Sc 
mission  which  has  been  handed  down  to  them.  Pn'iantnropic 

In  a  later  communication  Mr.  Harris  eives  thp  n<.m<»  „f 
women  and  chUdren  killed  by  the  senSesTa  M.  PUart  '°'°' 

"Last  year,"  he  says,  "or  the  year  before,  the  voun^  wom.n 
Imenega,  was  tied  to  a  forked  tree  and  chopped  in  half S!  iT^Tif^' 
begimung  at  the  left  shoulder,  chopping  d^n  thro"  chesf  S 
abdomen  and  out  at  the  side."    Again   with  ewrv^il  -i    f 

enforced  by  the  sentries  -  brother  with  sister,  and  father  tuh 
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daughter.  "Oh,  Inglesia,"  cried  the  chief  in  condudon,  "don't 
»tay  away  long;  if  you  do,  they  wiil  come,  I  am  sure  they  will  come, 
and  then  these  enfeebled  legs  will  not  support  me,  I  cannot  run  away. 
I  am  near  my  end;  try  and  see  to  it  that  they  let  mc  die  in  peace; 
don't  stay  av\:iy." 

"I  was  so  moved,  your  L.xcllcncy,  at  these  people's  story  that  I 
took  the  liberty  of  promising  them,  in  the  name  of  the  Congo  Free 
State,  that  you  will  only  kill  them  in  future  for  crimes.  I  told  them 
the  Inspector  Royal  was,  I  hoped,  on  his  way,  and  that  I  was  sure  he 
would  listen  to  their  story,  and  give  them  time  to  recover  themselves." 

It  is  terrible  to  think  that  such  a  promise,  through  no  fault  of  Mr. 
Harris,  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Are  the  dreams  of  the  Commissioners 
never  haunted  by  the  thought  of  those  who  put  such  trust  in  them, 
but  whose  only  reward  has  been  that  they  have  been  punished  for 
the  evidence  they  gave  and  that  their  condition  has  been  more  miser- 
able than  ever.  The  final  practical  result  of  the  Commission  was  that 
upon  the  natives,  and  not  upon  their  murderers,  came  the  punish- 
ment. 

M.  Malfeyt,  a  Royal  High  Commissioner,  had  been  sent  out  on 
pretence  of  reform.  How  hollow  was  this  pretence  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  M.  Wahis  had  been  despatched  as 
Govemor-Gcncnl  in  place  of  that  Constermann  who  had  committed 
suicide  after  his  interview  with  the  judges  of  the  Commission.  Wahis 
had  already  served  two  terms  as  Governor,  and  it  was  under  his  admin- 
istration that  all  the  abuses  the  Commission  had  condemned  had 
actually  grown  up.  Could  King  Leopold  have  shown  more  clearly 
how  far  any  real  reform  was  from  his  mind  ? 

M.  M^lfeyt's  visit  had  been  held  up  as  a  step  toward  improve- 
ment. The  British  Government  had  been  assured  that  his  visit 
would  be  of  a  nature  to  effect  all  necessary  reforms.  On  arriving 
in  the  country,  ho.vevcr,  he  announced  that  he  had  no  power  to  act, 
and  only  came  to  sec  and  hear.  Thus  a  few  more  months  were 
gained  before  any  change  could  be  effected.  The  only  small  consola- 
tion which  wc  can  draw  from  all  this  succession  of  impotent  ambas- 
sadors and  reforming  committcps,  which  do  not,  and  were  never 
intended  to,  reform,  is  that  the  game  has  been  played  and  exposed, 
and  surely  cannot  be  played  ag?'  ..  A  Government  would  deservedly 
be  the  U  ghing-stock  of  the  .orld  which  again  accepted  assurances 
from  the  same  source. 
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What,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  the  attitude  of  that  A.B.I.R.  Com- 
pany, whose  iniquities  had  brcn  thoroughly  exposed  before  the  Com- 
mission, and  whose  manager  M.  Lc  Jcune,  had  fled  to  Europe' 
Was  It  ashamed  of  its  bloodthirsty  deeds?  Was  it  prepared  in  any 
way  to  modify  its  policy  after  the  revelations  which  its  representatives 
had  admitted  to  be  true?  Read  the  followine  interview  which  Mr 
Stannard  had  with  M.  Dclvaux,  who  had  visited  the  stations  of  his 
disgraced  colleague: 

"He  spoke  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  in  a  contemptuous 
manner,  and  showed  considerable  annoyance  about  the  things  we 
had  said  to  the  Commission.  He  declared  the  A.B.I  R.  had  full 
authority  and  power  to  send  out  armed  sentries,  and  force  the  people 
to  bring  in  rubber,  and  to  imprison  those  who  did  not.  A  short  time 
ago,  the  natives  of  a  town  brought  in  some  rubber  to  the  agent  here, 

l'  "i^  j'?^'"*'^''  ''  because  it  was  not  enough,  and  the  men  were 
thrashed  by  the  A.B.I.R.  employees,  and  driven  away.  The  director 
justified  the  agent  in  refusing  th"  rubber  because  the  quantity  was 
too  small.  The  Commissioners  had  declared  that  the  A.B.I.R.  had 
no  power  to  send  armed  sentries  into  the  towns  in  order  to  flog  the 
people  and  drive  them  into  the  forests  to  seek  rubber;  they  were 
'guards  of  the  forest,'  and  that  was  their  work.  When  we  pointed 
this  out  to  M.  Delvaux,  he  pooh-poohed  the  idea,  and  said  the  name 
had  no  significance;  some  called  the  sentries  by  one  name,  some  by 
another.  We  pointed  out  that  the  people  were  not  compelled  to  pay 
their  taxes  m  rubber  only,  but  could  bring  in  other  things  or  even 
currency.  He  denied  this,  and  said  that  the  alternative  tax  only 
meant  that  an  agent  could  impose  whatever  tax  he  thought  fit.  It 
had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  natives.  The  A.B.I.R.  preferred 
the  taxes  to  be  paid  in  rubber.  This  is  what  the  A.B.I.R.  says,  in 
spite  of  the  interpretation  by  Baron  Nisco,  the  highest  judicial  author- 
ity in  the  State,  that  the  natives  could  pay  their  taxes  in  what  they  were 
best  able.  AH  these  things  were  said  in  the  presence  of  the  Royal 
High  Commissioner,  who,  whether  he  approved  or  not,  certainly  did 
not  contradict  or  protest  against  them." 

Within  a  week  or  two  of  the  departure  of  the  Commission  the 
state  of  the  country  was  as  bad  as  ever.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  it  was  not  local  in  its  origin,  but  that  it  occurred  there, 
as  elsewhere,  on  account  of  pressure  from  the  central  officials.  If 
further  proof  were  needed  of  this  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Van  Caelchen 
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trial.  This  acent,  having  been  arrested,  succeeded  in  showing  (as 
was  done  in  the  Caudron  case)  that  the  real  guilt  lay  with  hib  superior 
officers.    In  '<h  defence  he 

"Bases  his  power  on  a  letter  of  the  Commlssaire-G<n<ral  de 
Bauw  (the  Supreme  Executive  Officer  in  the  District),  and  in  a 
circular  transmitted  to  him  by  his  director,  and  siRntd  'Constermann' 
(Governor-General) ,  which  he  read  to  the  Court,  deploring  the  dimin- 
ished out[  ut  in  rubber,  and  saying  that  'he  agents  of  tlv:  A.n.I.K. 
should  not  forget  that  they  had  the  same  powers  of  'conlrainle  par 
corps'  (bodily  detention)  as  were  delegated  to  the  agent  of  the  Soci<<ti< 
Commercialc  Anversoisc  au  Congo  for  the  increase  of  rubber  produc- 
tion; that  if  the  Governor-General  or  his  Commissairc-Gdn^ral  did 
not  know  what  they  were  writing  and  what  they  signed,  he  knows 
what  orders  he  had  to  obey;  it  was  not  for  him  to  question  the  legality 
or  illegality  of  these  orders;  his  superiors  ought  to  have  known  and 
have  weighed  what  tliey  wrote  before  giving  him  orders  to  execute; 
that  bodily  detention  of  natives  for  rubber  was  no  secret,  seeing 
thai  at  the  end  of  every  month  a  statement  of  'conlrainle  par  corps' 
(bodi'y  det"ntion)  during  the  month  has  to  be  furnished  in  duplicate, 
the  book  signed,  and  one  of  the  copies  transmitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Whilst  these  organized  outrages  were  continuing  in  the  Congo, 
King  Leopold,  at  Belgium,  had  taken  a  fresh  step,  which,  in  its 
cynical  disregard  for  any  attempt  at  consistency,  surpassed  any  of  his 
previous  performances.  Feeling  that  something  must  be  done  in 
the  face  of  the  finding  of  his  own  delegates,  he  appointed  a  fresh 
Commission,  whose  terms  of  reference  were  "  to  study  the  conclusions 
of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  lO  'ormulate  the  proposals  tl  y  call 
for,  and  to  seek  for  practical  means  for  realizing  them."  It  is  worth 
while  to  enumerate  the  names  of  the  men  chosen  for  this  work.  Had 
a  European  Areopagus  called  before  it  the  head  criminals  of  this 
terrible  business,  all  of  these  men,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three, 
would  have  been  standing  in  the  dock.  Take  their  names  in  turn: 
Van  Maldeghem,  the  President  —  a  jurist,  who  had  written  on  Congo 
law,  but  had  no  direct  complicity  in  the  crimes-  Janssens,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  former  Commission,  a  man  of  integrity;  M.  Davignon, 
a  Belgian  politician  —  so  far  the  selection  is  a  possible  one  —  now 
listen  to  the  others!  De  Cuvelier,  creature  of  the  King,  and  respon- 
sible for  the  Congo  horrors;  Droogmans,  creature  of  the  King,  admin- 
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i.tralor  of  the  secret  funds  derived  from  his  African  estates,  and 
himself  President  of  a  Rubber  Trust;  Arnold,  creature  of  the  Kind- 
Licbrcchts,  the  same;  Gohr,  the  same;  Chinot,  a  Tohko  Commis- 
sioner; Tombcur,  the  same;  Fivd,  a  Congo  inspector;  Ny»,  the  chief 
legal  upholder  of  the  King's  system;  De  Hcmptinne,  President  of  the 
Kasai  Rubber  Trust;  Mobs,  an  Administrator  of  the  A.HI  R  Is 
it  not  evidcni  that,  save  the  first  three,  tlicse  were  the  very  men  who 
were  .1  their  trial?  The  whole  appointment  is  an  example  of  that 
cynical  humour  which  gives  a  grotesque  touch  to  this  inconceivable 
story.  It  need  not  be  added  that  no  result  making  for  reform  ever 
came  from  such  an  assembly.  One  can  but  rejoice  that  the  presence 
of  the  small  humane  minority  may  have  prevented  the  others  from 
devising  some  fresh  methods  of  oppression. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  no  judicial  proceedings  and  no 
condemnation  arose  from  the  actions  of  the  Congo  Commission 
But  who  could  ever  guess  who  the  man  was  who  was  dragged  to  the 
bar.  On  the  evidence  of  natives  and  missionaries,  tlic  whole  white 
hierarchy,  from  Governor-General  to  subsidized  cannibal,  had  been 
shown  to  be  blood-guilty.  Wh.cn  of  them  was  punished  ?  None  of 
them,  but  Mr.  Stannard,  one  of  the  accusing  witnesses.  He  had 
shown  that  the  soldiers  of  a  certain  M.  Hagslrom  had  behaved 
brutally  to  the  natives.    This  was  the  account  of  Lontulu  the  chief: 

"Lontulu,  the  senior  chief  of  Bolima,  came  with  twenty  witnesses, 
which  was  all  the  canoe  would  hold.  He  brought  with  him  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  twigs,  each  of  which  represented  a  life  sacrificed  for  rub- 
ber. The  twigs  were  of  difTerent  lengths,  and  represented  chiefs,  men 
women  and  children,  according  to  their  length.  It  was  a  horrible 
story  of  massacre,  mutilation  and  cannibalism  that  he  had  to  tell 
and  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  he  was  telling  the  truth.  He  was 
further  supported  by  other  eye-witnesses.  These  crimes  were  com- 
mitted by  those  who  were  acting  under  the  instructions  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  white  men.  On  one  occasion  the  sentries  were  flogged 
because  they  had  not  killed  enough  people.  At  one  time,  after  they 
had  killed  a  number  of  people,  including  Isckifasu,  the  principal 
chief,  his  wives  and  children,  the  bodies,  except  that  of  Isekifasu, 
were  cut  up,  and  the  cannibalistic  fighters  attached  to  the  A.B.I.R 
force  were  rationed  on  the  meat  thus  supplied.  The  intestines,  etc  , 
were  hung  up  in  and  about  the  house,  and  a  little  child  who  had  been 
cut  m  halves  was  impaled.    After  one  attack,  Lontulu,  the  chief 
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wts  shown  thi!  dead  bodic  of  his  people,  and  asked  by  the  rubber 
agent  i{  he  would  bring  in  rubber  now.  He  replied  that  he  would. 
Although  a  chief  of  considerable  standing,  he  has  been  flogged, 
imprisoned,  tied  by  the  ncxk  with  men  who  were  rcgar(lc<l  as  slaves, 
n>  idc  to  do  the  most  menial  work,  and  his  beard,  which  was  of  many 
years'  growth,  and  reached  almost  to  the  ground,  was  cut  off  by  the 
rubber  agent  because  he  visited  another  town." 

Lontulu  was  cross-examined  by  the  Commission  and  his  evidence 
was  not  shaken.    Here  arc  some  of  the  questions  and  answers : 

"President  Jansscns:  'M.  Hagstrom  Icur  a  fait  la  guerre.  II 
a  tut!  bcaucoup  d'hommcs  avcc  sea  soldats.' 

"To  Lontulu:  'Were  the  people  of  Monji,  cic,  given  the  corpse* 
to  eat?' 

"Lontulu:  'Yes,  they  cut  them  up  and  ate  them,' 

"Baron  Nisco:   'Did  they  flog  you?' 

"Lontulu:    'Repeatedly.' 

"  Baron  Nisco:  '  Who  cut  your  beard  off  ?' 

"Lontu'u:  '  M.  Hannotte.' 

" President  Jansscns:  'Did  you  see  sentries  kill  your  people? 
Did  they  kill  many?' 

'•Lontulu:  'Yes,  all  my  family  is  finish  .1.' 

"President:   'Give  us  names.' 

"Lontulu:  'Chiefs  Bokomo,  Isekifasu,  Botamba,  Longeva,  Bos- 
angi,  Booifa,  Eongo,  Lomboto,  Loma,  Bayolc' 

"Then  followed  names  of  women  and  children  and  ordinary 
men  (not  chiefs). 

"  Lontulu :  '  May  I  call  my  son  lest  I  make  a  mistake  ? ' 

"President:  'It  is  unnecessary;  goon.' 

"Lontulu:  'Bomposa,  Beanda,  Ekila.' 

"President:  'Are  you  sure  that  each  of  your  twigs  (no)  represents 
one  person  killed?' 

"Lontulu:  'Yes.' 

"President:  'Was  Isekifasu  killed  at  this  time?' 

"Reply  not  recorded. 

" President :  ' Did  you  see  his  entrails  hanging  on  his  house?' 

"Lontulu:    'Y's.' 

"Question:  'Were  the  sentries  and  people  who  helped  given 
the  dead  bodies  to  eat?' 
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■'^m  .w;  'Vcs,  they  ate  them.  Tbotc  who  took  part  in  the 
fight  cut  them  up  and  ate  them.  .  .  .  He  yras  ehUollrJ  (ttognnl), 
and  said,  "  Why  do  you  do  this  ?  It  it  right  to  llog  a  chief  ? "  Uave 
a  very  full  account  of  his  harsh  trcatmcn;  and  suflfi-rings." 

The  action  was  taken  for  criminal  libel  by  M.  Hagslrom  against 
Mr.  Stannard,  for  sa>ing  'hat  this  evidence  had  bci"i  Kivcr.  before  the 
Commission.  Of  counic,  the  only  way  to  establish  the  fact  was  a 
reference  to  the  evidence  itself  which  lay  at  Brussels.  But  as  Hag- 
Strom  was  only  a  puppet  of  the  higher  Government  of  the  Congo 
(which  means  the  King  himself),  in  their  attempt  to  revenge  them- 
elves  upon  the  missionaries  it  was  not  very  likely  that  ofTicial  docu- 
lents  would  be  prtnluccd  for  the  mere  purjiosc  of  serving  the  end 
of  Justice.  The  minutes  then  were  not  forthcoming.  How,  then, 
was  Mr.  Stannard  to  pnxluce  evidence  that  his  account  was  correct  ? 
Obviously  by  pro<lucing  Lohtulu,  the  chief.  Buf  the  wretched 
Lontulu,  beaten  and  torturetl,  with  his  beard  plucked  off  and  his 
spirit  broken,  had  been  cast  into  gaol  before  the  trial,  and  knew  well 
what  vould  be  his  fate  if  he  testiiied  against  his  masters.  He  with- 
drew all  that  he  had  said  at  the  Commission  —  f.nd  who  can  blame 
him?  So  M.  Hagstrom  obtained  his  verdict  and  the  Belgian  reptile 
Press  proclaimed  that  Mr.  Stannard  had  been  proved  to  be  a  liar. 
He  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  with  tl;e  alternative 
of  a  £40  fine.  Even  as  I  write,  two  more  of  these  lion-hearted  mis- 
sionaries, Americans  this  time  —  Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Shepherd  — 
are  undergoing  a  similar  prosecution  on  the  Congo.  This  time  it  is 
the  Kasai  Company  which  is  the  injured  innocent.  But  the  eyes  of 
Europe  and  America  arc  on  the  transaction,  and  M.  Vandcrvelde, 
the  fearless  Belgian  advocate  of  liberty,  has  set  fort',  to  act  for  the 
accused.  What  M.  Labori  was  to  Dreyfus,  M.  Vandervelde  has  been 
to  the  Congo,  save  that  it  is  a  whole  nation  who  arc  his  clients.  He 
and  his  noble  comrade,  Mr.  Lorand,  are  the  two  men  who  redeem  the 
record  of  infamy  which  must  long  darken  the  good  name  of  Belgium. 
I  will  now  deal  swiftly  with  the  records  of  evil  deeds  which  have 
occurred  since  the  time  which  I  have  already  treated.  I  say  "swiftly" 
not  because  there  is  not  much  material  from  which  to  choose,  but 
because  I  feel  that  my  reader  must  be  as  sated  with  horrors  as  I  who 
have  to  write  them.  Here  arc  some  notes  of  a  journey  undertaken  by 
W.  Cassie  Murdoch,  as  recently  as  July  and  September,  1907.  This 
time  we  are  concerned  with  the  Crown  Domain,  King  Leopold's 
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private  ntatc,  of  which  wc  have  such  account!  from  Mr.  Clark  and 
Mr.  Scrivener  datinR  n«  far  back  n»  i8<).t.  Thirlrcn  ycari  had  rlaiwrd 
and  no  chanKiI  What  do  these  thirteen  rrpreMni  In  torture  and 
murder?  Could  all  thciw  icreami  be  united,  what  a  vast  cry  would 
have  reached  the  heavens.  In  the  Congo  hell  the  most  lurid  glow  ii 
to  bo  found  In  ilw  Royal  Domain.  And  the  money  dragjird  I'rom 
these  tortured  people  Is  usi-d  In  turn  to  corrupt  new .s|)af kts  and  public 
men  —  that  it  may  lie  [H)<i.sil)le  to  continue  the  system.  So  the  devil'i 
wheel  goes  round  anil  round!  Here  are  tome  ixtracts  from  Mr. 
Murdoch's  report: 

"  I  remarked  to  the  old  chief  of  the  largest  town  1  came  across  that 
his  people  seemed  to  lie  numerous.  'Ah,'  siild  he,  'my  jn'oiile  arc  all 
dead.  These  you  see  arc  only  a  very  few  of  what  I  once  had.'  .\nd, 
indeed,  It  was  evident  enough  tli:  i  his  town  hat!  once  Ut-n  a  place  of 
griat  size  and  lm[ionancc.  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  this 
depopulation  Is  directly  due  to  tin.  Slate.  Everywhere  I  went  I  hearri 
stories  of  the  raids  made  by  the  State  soldiers.  The  number  of  |)eoplc 
they  shot,  or  otherwise  tortured  to  death,  must  have  been  enormous. 
Perhaps  as  many  more  of  those  who  escajK-d  the  rille  died  from  starva- 
tion and  exposure.  More  than  one  of  my  carriers  could  tell  of  hov.' 
their  vilkiges  had  beer  raided,  and  of  their  o.vn  narrow  escapes. 
They  arc  not  a  warlike  people,  and  I  could  hear  of  no  single  attempt 
at  resistance.  The"  .ire  the  kind  of  people  the  State  soldiers  a'e  most 
successful  with.  I'hey  would  rather  any  day  run  away  than  fight. 
And  in  fact,  they  have  nothing  to  fight  with  except  a  few  bows  and 
arrows.  I  have  been  trying  to  reckon  the  probable  number  of  people 
I  met  with.  I  should  say  that  five  thousand  is.  If  anything,  beyond 
the  mark.  A  few  years  ago  the  population  of  the  district  I  passed 
through  must  have  been  four  times  that  number.  On  my  return 
march  I  was  desirous  of  visiting  Mbclo,  the  place  where  Lieutenant 
Massard  had  been  stationed,  and  in  v.hich  he  committed  his  unspeak- 
able cjtrages.  On  making  inquiries,  however,  I  was  told  that  there 
were  no  people  there  now,  and  that  the  roads  were  all  'dead.'  On 
reaching  one  of  the  roads  that  led  there,  it  was  evident  enough  that  it 
had  not  been  used  for  a  long  time.  Later  on,  I  was  able  to  confirm 
the  statement  that  what  had  once  been  a  district  with  numerous  large 
towns,  was  now  completely  empty.     .    .     . 

"With  the  exception  of  a  few  people  living  near  the  one  State 
post  now  existing  on  this  side  of  the  Lake,  v'ho  supply  the  State  with 
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htanga  and  larRc  mat*,  alt  the  |Ki)ple  I  mw  ate  iax«l  with  rubber. 
The  rubber  la.x  is  an  Intolerable  bunlcn  —  h.nv  itiiokmblc  I  ihouUI 
have  found  it  almost  im|)o!wible  to  Uliovc  ha<l  I  not  men  it.  It  fa 
Dirrici'LT  TO  nriitmBi:  it  caiuiv.  What  I  U,un,\  wu*  timply  thin: 
The '/av' dfmanda jrom lutnly I0 hitntyfive •'  vt' Mour ivtry mo-.tlh. 
There  never  wan  u  'fort)  hour*  \kx  monih  l..,Mmr  law*  in  the  Crowti 
Domain,  and  no  loni?  as  the  tax  ijt  demanded  In  rubUr,  iherc  never 
will  be  —  at  lea«t  in  the  sietion  o(  it  I  visileil.  If  that  law  were 
•pplictl,  no  r\i'  "  would,  or  coulil  jKaaiblv,  be  pnxhiceil,  for  the 
iim'Jc  reamin  mat  Ihert  it  no  rubber  Itjt  in  litis  srelian  of  iht  Domain. 

'•  It  wa«  «ome  time  before  I  made  the  discover)'  that  in  the  Domaine 
dt  la  Couronne  west  of  Lake  Leoix)ld  there  in  no  rubber.  On  my 
way  through  I  was  continually  meetinn  niiml)er»  of  men  going  out 
on  the  hunt  for  rubber,  and  heard  with  amazement  the  distance  they 
hud  to  walk.  It  seemed  so  iinp«»sible  that  :  was  somewhat  sceptical 
of  th  ?  truth  of  what  I  \a»  told.  But  I  heard  the  same  st„ry  to  often, 
and  in  so  many  difTereni  places,  that  I  was  at  last  obliged  to  accept 
it.  On  my  return  I  followed  up  this  track,  and  found  that  it  was  ail 
true.  And  I  fo-ind  also  that  the  rubier  is  ccllccted  from  the  Uomaine 
Priv<  In  forests  from  ten  to  forty  miles  beyond  the  boundar\-  of  the 
Crown  Domain. 

"Once  the  vines  had  been  four  the  working  of  the  rubber  is  a 
small  par:  of  the  labour.  I  have  made  a  careful  calculation  of  the 
dist;incc  the  people  1  met  havt  to  walk,  and  1  find  that  the  average 
cannot  be  less  than  300  miles  there  and  back.  But  walking  to  the  forest 
and  back  does  not  occupy  from  twenty  to  twenty-live  d.iys  per  month. 
They  will  cover  the  300  miles  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  rest  of  the 
time  is  used  in  burning  for  the  vines,  and  in  tapping  them  when  found. 
I  met  a  party  returning  with  their  rublx'r  who  had  been  six  nights  in 
the  forest.  This  was  the  lowest  number.  Most  oj  them  have  to 
spend  ten,  some  as  many  as  jijleen,  nights  in  the  forest.  Two  days  after 
1  left  the  Domain  on  my  way  back  I  saw  some  men  returning  empty- 
/landed.  They  had  been  hunting  for  over  eight  days  and  had  found 
nothing.  What  the  ptxir  wretches  would  do  I  cannot  imagine.  If 
they  failed  to  produce  the  usual  amount  of  rubber  on  the  appointed 
day  they  would  be  put  in  'bloc'  (imprisoned). 
_  "The  workmen  of  the  chej  de  paste  at  Mbongo  described  a  co.icoc- 
tion  which  is  sometimes  administered  to  capitas  when  their  tale  of 
rubber  is  sliort.  The  white  man  chops  up  green  tobarro  leaves  and 
soaks  them  in  water.    Red  peppers  are  added,  and  a  he  liquid 
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IttdmlnhlemltoclrUultinR  rapilnx.  Thit  wily  olAcltl  nwM|n  to 
get  ihirtren  monthly  'taxr»'  in  the  yr«r.  At  one  village  I  bought  a 
contrivance  by  whiih  the  nnllvw  reckon  when  the  tax  («IU  due. 
fiecCT  o(  wood  arc  wrung  on  a  piet  c  o(  cane.  On-  piece  i»  moved  up 
every  day,  On  counting  them  I  (ound  there  wen-  only  twenty-eight. 
I  aaked  why,  and  wu»  told  that  originally  there  were  thirty  piece*,  but 
the  white  roan  ha<l  »o  often  «ent  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  to  »ay  the 
time  waa  up,  that  at  laat  they  took  off  *wo. 

"IikI  idual  acta  o<  atrocity  here  haw  (or  the  nio.i  part  cetacd. 
The  Si  agent*  accm  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  i*  a  waatc 
o(  cartt.,.^c»  to  thoot  do*n  these  people.    But  Tiir  wiioi  k  tvfncu 

U  A  VAIT  A.aOCITY  WVOIVINO  THE  PIUJFtlt  W  A  STATr.  Of  I     IHAOIN- 

ABUC  UiaKiY.  One  man  »aid  to  me, '  Slave*  arc  happy  compared  with 
u*.  Slave*  arc  protected  by  their  masters,  they  arc  te<l  and  clothed. 
As  lor  u»  — the  capita*  do  with  u»  what  ihcy  like.  Our  wive*  have  to 
plant  the  cassava  gardens  anil  fish  In  the  stream  to  feed  us  while 
we  spend  ou-  days  working  for  Bula  Matadi.  No,  we  arc  not  even 
slave*.'  And  he  is  right.  It  i$  not  slavery  as  slavery  nw  generoUy 
understooil:  it  is  not  even  th*  umivUiud  African's  idta  of  slavery. 
There  ncvrr  was  a  slavery  more  absolute  in  Us  desfolism  or  more 
fiendish  in  its  tyranny." 

It  will  be  SI  n  that,  so  far  as  the  people  arc  concerned,  the  pn>blem 
!•  largely  solvi  I,  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past.  No  Kuropcai  inter- 
vention can  >avc  them.  I:,  many  place*  ihcy  have  been  utterly 
destroyed.  Bit  they  were  the  wards  of  Europe,  and  surely 
Europe,  if  she  is  not  utterly  lost  to  shame,  wili  lavc  something 
to  say  I    their  fate  I 


ll 


■OMX  CATHOLIC  TBITIIIONV  Af  TO  THI  CONOO 

IT  MUST  be  ftdmittnl  thai  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  ai  an 
organiicil  body,  hait  not  rained  her  voice  an  the  ahuulii  in  the 
matter  o(  the  Congo.  Never  wa»  there  such  a  field  (-r  a  I.a* 
Caaa*.  It  wa«  the  proudeitt  bout  of  that  church  that  in  the  dark 
dav*  of  man'*  hintory  »he  was  the  one  power  which  utootl  with  her 
ipirltual  terrors  between  tlic  o|)pre<uwr  and  the  i){>presM:d.  This 
noble  tradi'ion  has  been  sadly  forxuitcn  in  the  ('on)(i),  where  the 
m'  'on»  have  thcmielvc*,  as  I  understand,  done  rniis'  excellent 
work,  but  where  the  power  of  the  Church  has  never  Wen  invoked 
■galiMt  the  constant  barbarities  of  the  Stale.  In  extenuation,  it 
may  h  -  stated  that  the  chief  Catholic  establishments  arc  down 
tb5  ri  r  and  tar  from  the  rubber  zones.  It  is  lm|<ortant, 
however,  to  collect  under  a  separate  heading  sucli  leslimciy  as 
exist*,  for  an  unworthy  attempt  has  been  made  to  represent  the 
matter  as  a  contest  between  rival  creels,  whereas  it  is  res  a 
contest  between  humanity  and  civilization  on  one  sido  -nd  cruel 
greed  upon  the  other. 

The  organization  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  more  disciplined, 
and  admits  of  less  individualism  than  that  of  those  rcli|;iuus 
bodies  which  supplied  the  valiant  champions  of  right  in  the 
Congo.  The  simple  priests  were  doubtless  as  horrified  as 
others,  within  the  limii  of  their  knowledge,  but  the  means  of 
enpression  were  denied  them.  M.  Coifs,  himself  a  Catholic,  said 
in  the  Belgian  Chamber:  "Our  missionaries  have  less  liberty  than 
foreign  missionaries.  They  arc  expected  to  keep  silence,  .  .  . 
There  is  a  gag.  This  gag  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Belgian 
missionaries." 

Signor  Santini,  the  Catholic  and  Royalist  Deputy  for  Rome,  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  anti-Congo  movement,  and  has  done 
excellent  work  in  Italy.  From  his  own  sources  of  information  he 
connrms  and  ampUucs  all  that  the  English  and  Americans  have 
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ftsstrtcil.    Speaking  in  the  Italian  Parliament  on  February  4th,  1907, 
Signor  Santini  said: 

"  I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  first  to  bring  the  question  of  the 
Congo  before  this  House.  If  at  the  present  day  we  arc  spared  the 
shame  of  seeing  again  officers  of  our  Army,  valorous  and  perfectly 
stTinlcss,  serving  under  and  at  the  orders  of  an  association  of 
sweaters,  slave-holders  and  barbarians,  it  is  legitimate  for  me  to 
declare  that  I  have,  if  only  modestly,  at  least  efficaciously, 
co-operated  in  this  result." 

There  is  no  conflict  of  creeds  in  such  an  utterance  as  that. 

Catholic  papers  have  occasionally  spoken  out  bravely  upon  the 
subject. 

Le  Patriole,  of  Brussels  (Royalist  and  Catholic),  in  its  issue  of 
February  28th,  1907,  has  an  indignant  editorial: 

"The  rebellion  in  the  A.B.I.R.  territory  extends.  The  Govern- 
ment itself  forces  the  rubber,  and  delivers  it  on  the  Antwerp  quay 
to  the  brokers  of  the  A.B.I.R.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  altered  on 
the  Congo.  The  same  abominable  measures  are  adopted;  the 
same  outrages  take  place.  .  .  .  The  Government  is  adopting 
the  same  measures  as  in  the  Mongalla,  flooding  the  A.B.I.R. 
territory  with  soldiers  to  utterly  smash  the  people,  whom  it  thinks 
wi!'  then  work,  and  the  rubber  output  be  increased.  .  .  .  The 
memory  of  these  deeds  will  remain  graven  in  the  memory  of  men, 
and  in  the  memory  of  Divine  vengeance.  Sooner  or  later  the  execu- 
tioners will  have  to  render  an  account  to  God  and  to  history." 

There  is  one  order  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  has  always 
had  a  most  noble  record  in  its  treatment  of  native  races.  These  are 
the  Jesuits.  No  one  who  has  read  the  "History  of  Paraguay," 
or  studied  the  records  of  the  Missions  to  the  Red  Indians 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  can  forget  the  picture  of  unselfish 
devotion  whicii  they  cxhiljit.  Father  Vermeersch,  a  worthy 
successor  of  such  predecessors,  has  published  a  book,  "La 
Question  Congolaise,"  in  which  he  finds  nothing  incompatible 
between  his  position  as  a  Catholic  and  his  exposure  of  the 
abuses  of  the  Congo. 

In  all  points  the  position  of  Father  Vermeersch  and  of  the  English 
Reformers  appears  to  be  identical. 
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On  the  rightful  possession  of  the  land  by  the  natives  he  writes 
in  terms  which  might  be  a  paragraph  from  Mr.  Morol: 

"On  the  Congo  the  land  cannot  be  supposedly  vacant.  Pre- 
sumption is  in  favour  of  occupation,  of  a  full  occupation.  By  this 
is  meant  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  recognize  to  the  natives  rights 
of  tenure  over  the  land  they  actually  cultivate,  or  certain  rights  of 
I'sage  —  wood-cutting,  hunting,  fishing  — on  the  remainder  of 
the  territory,  but  these  rights  of  usage,  which  are  much  more  import- 
ant than  with  us,  appear  to  imply  a  full  animus  domini,  and  to 
signify  a  complete  appropriation,  which  is  carried  out  amongst  us 
in  different  fashion.  It  is  not,  in  effect,  indispensable  in  natural 
law  that  I  should  exhaust  the  utility  of  an  article  or  of  land  in  order 
to  beable  to  claim  it  as  my  own;  it  suffices  that  I  should  make  use 
of  it  in  a  positive  manner,  but  of  my  own  will,  personally,  and  that 
I  should  have  the  will  to  forbid  any  stranger  to  use  it  without  my 
consent.  Hence  effective  occupation  is  joined  to  intention,  and 
all  the  constituent  elements  to  a  valid  title  of  property  exist.  Let 
us  suppose,  moreover,  that  some  great  Belgian  landowner  wishes  to 
convert  portions  of  his  property  into  sporting  land  —  that  land, 
nevertheless,  remains  in  his  entire  possession.  Amongst  the  Congo 
natives,  no  doubt,  occupation  is  usually  collective;  but  such 
occupation  is  as  worthy  of  respect  as  no  matter  what  individual 
appropriation." 

He  continues: 

"To  whom  docs  the  rubber  belong  which  grows  upon  the  land 
occupied  by  the  Congo  natives?  To  the  natives,  and  to  no  one 
else,  without  their  consent  and  just  compensation." 

Again: 

"To  sum  up,  we  recognize  it  with  much  regret,  the  State's  appro- 
priation of  so-called  vacant  land  on  the  Congo  confronts  us  with  an 

IMUENSE  EXPKOPKIATION." 

He  makes  a  bold  attack  upon  King  Leopold's  own  preserve: 
_  "Humanity,  whose  cause  we  plead,  Christian  rights,  whose  prin- 
ciples we  endeavour  to  inculcate,  compel  us  to  touch  briefly  upon 
a  curious  and  mysterious  creation  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Congo 
State  —  the  Dontaine  de  la  Couronne." 
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"What  are  the  revenues  of  this  mysterious  civil  personality? 
Estimates,  more  or  less  conjectural  in  nature,  elaborated  by  M. 
Cattier  appear  to  establish  the  profits  from  the  exploitation  of  rubber 
alone,  at  eight  to  nine  millions  of  francs  per  annum.  M.  Ic  Comte 
dc  Smet  de  Naeyer  reduces  this  figure  to  four  or  five  millions.  Short 
of  positive  data  one  can  only  deal  in  conjectures.  But  we  regret  still 
more  that  an  impenetrable  veil  hides  from  sight  all  that  takes  place 
in  the  territory  of  this  Domaine.    It  is  eight  or  ten  times  the 

SIZE  OF  BELGIUM,  AND  THkOUGHOirT  THIS  VAST  EXTENT  OF  TEUU- 
TOSV  THESE  IS  NEITHER  MISSIONALV  NOR  MAGISTRATE." 

Only  one  missionary  at  that  date  had  entered  this  dark  land,  and 
his  exclamation  wiis:  "The  Bulgarian  ..trocities  are  child's  play 
to  what  has  taken  place  here." 

Father  Vermeersch  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  Congo  balance- 
sheets.  His  criticism  is  most  destructive.  He  shows  at  consider- 
able ''~ngth,  and  with  a  fine  grasp  of  his  subject,  that  there  is  really 
no  connection  at  all  between  the  so-called  estimate  and  the  actual 
budget.  In  the  course  of  the  State's  development  there  is  an  excess 
running  to  millions  of  pounds  which  has  never  been  accounted  for. 
In  this  Father  Vermeersch  is  in  agreement  with  the  equally  elaborate 
calculations  of  Professor  Cattier,  of  Brussels. 

He  puts  the  economical  case  in  a  nutshell  thus: 

"X ,  District  Commissioner,  commits  every  day  dozens  of 

offences  against  individual  liberty.  What  can  be  done?  These 
violations  of  the  law  are  necessitated  by  a  great  enterprise  which 
must  have  workmen.  In  such  cases  the  intervention  of  the  magis- 
trate would  be  a  ruinous  imprudence,  calculated  to  bring  trouble 
into  the  region." 

"But  the  law?" 

"Oh,  law  in  the  Congo  is  not  applicable!" 

"But  if  you  offered  a  decent  remuneration,  would  you  not  get 
free  labour?" 

"That  is  precisely  what  the  State  will  not  listen  to.  It  maintains 
that  the  enterprise  must  be  carried  out  for  nothingl" 

And  disposes  once  again  of  the  "forty  hours  a  month"  fiction: 

"It  is  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  THE  STATE  TO  OBTAIN  THE  AMODMT  OF 
RUBBER  IT  SELLS  ANNUALLY,  BY  LABOUR  LIMITED  TO  FORTY  HOURS 
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A  UONTH,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a  number  of  these 
hours  are  absorbed  in  other  conies.  Of  two  things  one,  therefore. 
Either  the  surplus  is  furnished  freely;  and  if  so,  how  can  coercion 
be  logically  argued?  Or  this  supplementary  labour  is  forced;  and 
if  so,  the  law  of  forty  hours  is  shown  to  be  merely  a  fraud." 

He  shows  the  root  causes  of  the  evil: 

"So  long  as  an  inflexible  will  fixes  in  advance  the  quantity  of  rubber 
to  be  obtained;  so  long  as  instructions  arc  given  in  this  form: 
'Increase  by  five  tons  your  rubber  output  per  month'  (instance  given 
by  Father  Cus  and  van  Hcncxthovcn  in  their  report),  we  cannot 
await  with  confidence  a  serious  improvement,  which  is  the  desire 
ofaU.    .    .    ." 

"The  Governor- General  dismisses  and  appoints  magistrates 
at  his  will,  suspends  the  execution  of  penalties;  even  sends  back, 
if  '  i  be,  gentlemen  of  the  gown  to  Europe.  Who  docs  not  realize 
the  grave  inconvenience  of  this  dependence?  That  is  not  all.  No 
proceedings  can  be  attempted  against  a  European  without  the 
authority  of  the  Governor-General." 

And,  finally,  his  reasons  for  writing  his  book: 

"The  contemplation  of  an  immeasurable  misery  has  caused  us 
to  publish  this  book.  The  gravity  of  the  evil,  its  roots  causes,  had 
long  escaped  us.  When  we  knew  them  we  could  not  retain  within 
ourselves  the  compassion  with  which  we  were  imbued,  .-..i  1  we 
resolved  to  tell  the  citizens  of  a  generous  country,  appealing  to  their 
religion,  to  their  patriotism,  to  their  hearts." 

Surely  after  such  evidence  from  such  a  source  there  must  be  some 
heart-searchings  among  those  higher  members  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  including  both  Cardinals  and  Bishops,  who  have  done 
what  they  could  to  cripple  the  efforts  of  the  reformers.  Misinformed 
thro'gh  their  own  want  of  care  in  searching  for  the  truth,  they  have 
stood  before  the  whole  world  as  the  defenders  of  that  which  will  be 
described  by  the  historian  as  the  greatest  crime  in  history. 
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I  SHALL  now  append  some  extracts  from  the  reports  of  several 
British  Vice-Consub  and  Consuls  sent  in  during  the  last 
few  years.  These  bear  less  upon  outrages,  which  have 
adnnittedly  greatly  decreased,  but  mainly  upon  the  general  condition 
of  the  people,  which  is  one  of  deplorable  poverty  and  misery  —  a 
slavery  without  that  care  which  the  owner  was  bound  to  exercise 
over  the  health  and  strength  of  the  slave.  I  shall  give  without 
comment  some  extracts  from  the  reports  of  Vice-Consul  Mitchell, 
which  date  from  July,  1906: 

"Most  of  the  primitive  bridges  over  the  numerous  creeks  and 
marshes  had  rotted  away,  and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  crossing 
on  fallen  trees  or  a  few  thin  sticks.  This  was  the  case  all  the  way 
to  Banalya,  and  I  may  here  state  that  this  condition  of  the  roads, 
even  of  the  most  frequented,  is  universal  in  this  province.  The 
reason  is  that  the  local  authorities  have  neither  men,  means,  nor  time 
at  their  disposal  for  the  making  of  decent  roads.  The  parsimony 
oj  the  State  in  this  respect  is  the  more  remarkable  in  the  'Domaine 
Privi,'  whence  large  amounts  are  derived,  and  where  next  to  nothing  is 
expended. 

"So  long  as  the  policy  of  the  State  Government  is  to  extract  all 
it  can  from  the  country,  while  using  only  local  materials,  and  spending 
the  least  possible  amount  on  development  and  improvements,  no 
increase  in  the  general  well-being  can  be  expected.     .    .    . 

".  .  .  .  At  all  the  posts  on  the  north  (right)  bank,  between 
Yambuya  and  Basoko,  I  found  the  European  agents  absent  in  the 
interior,  and  at  Basoko  itself  only  the  doctor  was  left  in  charge,  all 
the  rest  of  the  staff  being  away  'en  expedition,'  that  is,  on  punitive 
expeditions. 

"  I  stayed  at  Basoko  for  five  days,  partly  at  Dr.  Grossule's  request, 
and  partly  in  the  endeavour  to  learn  something  of  the  operations 
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going  on  in  the  interior.  Three  car.oe-loads  of  prisoners  arrived, 
all  heavily  loaded  with  chains.  But  all  I  could  learn  was  that  they 
were  sent  in  by  Lieutenant  Baron  von  Otter,  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  promonto-y  lying  between  the  mouth  of  the  Aruwimi  and  the 
Congo  to  enforce  the  Labour  Ordinances. 

"  In  all  the  Basenji  villages  through  which  I  have  passed  on  my 
two  journeys,  the  natives  assert  that  it  lakes  them  three  weeks  every 
month  to  find  and  make  their  tale  oj  rubber,  besides  taking  it  once 
every  three  months  to  the  Slate  post,  jrom  jour  to  six  days  distant. 

"This  country  is  taxed  to  the  utmost,  not  one  |x;nny  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  is  spent  on  tlie  roads.  This  condition  of  the  most 
important  highway  in  the  province  is  nothing  less  than  disgraceful, 
and  yet  this  is  the  road  of  which  the  authorities  are  really  proud. 

"Thus,  with  the  exception  of  a  trivial  payment  for  some  things, 
;iie  Government  carries  on  the  work  of  the  country  at  no  expense 
beyond  the  wages  and  the  European  rations  of  the  white  agents, 
and  these  are  excessively  few  in  number.  It  is  true  there  arc 
the  Force  Publique  and  some  travailleurs.  These  are  recruited 
by  conscription  and  receive  pay  and  rations,  but  it  is  at  tje 
lowest  possible  rite,     .    . 

"Coming  to  the  Basenji,  the  following  particulars  of  a  village  in 
the  forest  will  show  their  liabilities.  This  village  has  fourteen  adult 
males;  its  neighbour,  which  works  with  it,  the  chiefs  being  brothers, 
has  nine.  Each  man  has  to  take  to  the  State  post  a  large  basket, 
holding  about  twenty-five  pounds  of  rubber,  once  every  month  and 
a  half.  To  get  this  rubber,  though  they  find  it  only  one  day's  journey 
distant,  takes  them  thirty  days.  It  then  takes  them  five  days  to  carry 
it  to  the  State  post,  and  three  days  to  rct"m.  Thus  they  spend 
thirty-eight  days  out  of  forty-five  in  the  compulsorj-  service  of  the 
State.  For  the  basket  of  rubber  they  receive  :  kilog.  of  sah,  no.ninally 
worth  I  fr.  The  chief  receives  i  kilog.  of  salt  for  the  whole.  If  the 
rubber  is  deficient  in  quality  or  quantity,  the  man  is  liable  to 
be  whipped  and  imprisoned  without  trial.  As  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  forty  hours'  monthly  labour,  I  fail  to  see  by 
what  right  the  man  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  quality,  even  if 
he  wilfully  adulterates  it  with  other  substances. 

"The  people  are  all  disheartened,  and  are  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  they  were  better  off  under  the  Arabs,  whose  nile  was 
intermittent,  and  from  whom  they  could  run  away.     .    .    . 

"I  must  biiy  that  ''        '  more  t'  \n  nineteen  years'  experience 
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in  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  /  have  ntver  seen  such  a  miserably 
poor  lot  as  the  Basenji  in  this  State.    .    .    . 

"It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Inspectors,  however  conscientiou*, 
hard-workiPK,  and  faithful  thoy  may  be,  cannot  remedy  the  exr,-ssive 
impositions  on  the  natives  under  the  present  system.    .    .    . 

"The  grant  of  land  and  seed  to  the  natives  is  of  absolutely  no  use 
to  them  till Ikey  are lejt  lime  touse  them.    .    .    . 

"To  say  that  the  State  cannot  afford  the  expense  is  absurd.  The 
Congo  is  taxed  unmercifully,  and  I  do  not  suppose  any  country  has 
less  money  spent  upon  it.  The  taxpayer  gets  literally  nothing  in 
return  for  the  life  of  practical  slavery  he  has  to  spend  in  the  support 
of  the  Government. 

"If  trade  and  navigation  were  really  free,  and  guarded  by  proper 
police,  German  trade  through  Ujiji,  which  already  exists  to  some 
extent,  might  be  greatly  developed,  as  well  as  that  with  the  British 
colonies  and  Zanzibar. 

"The  operations  of  the  Dutch  traders,  who  up  to  a  few  months 
ago  had  quite  a  considerable  fleet  of  steamers  on  the  Upper  Congo 
and  its  affluents,  and  of  the  French  at  Brazzaville,  and  of  the  Portu- 
guese, would  also  1    ncfit  greatly. 

"All  these  have  practirally  disappeared  jrom  the  Upper  Congo. 

"Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  natives  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  heavily 
taxed  as  to  be  depressed  and  to  regard  themselves  as  practically 
enslaved  by  the  'Bula  Matadi.'  The  incessant  call  for  rubber,  food 
and  labour,  leaves  them  no  respite  nor  peace  of  mind." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Vice-Consul  Armstrong's  report, 
dated  October,  1906: 

"As  the  result  of  my  journey  through  this  portion  of  the  country, 
I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the 
A.B.I.R.  territory  is  deplorable,  and  although  those  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mission  stations  are,  comparatively  speaking,  safe 
from  ill-treatment  by  the  rubber  agents  and  their  armed  sentries, 
those  in  other  parts  arc  subjected  to  the  gravest  abuses. 

"There  is  no  free  labour,  the  natives  being  forced  to  work  at  a 
totally  inadequate  wage.  In  visiting  the  various  rubber-working 
towns,  one  would  expect  to  see  some  signs  of  European  commodities 
that  had  been  given  in  exchange  for  the  millions  of  pounds'  worth  of 
rubber  that  has  been  extricted  from  them,  but  the  native  residents 
possess  actually  nothing  at  all. 
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"  Their  eoniUions  of  IMug  tire  drpiorabU,  and  the  filth  and  tqualor 
of  their  villages  is  only  too  apparent.  The  people  live  in  a  stale 
0/  uncertainty  as  to  the  advent  0/  pcliie  officers  and  soldiers,  who 
invariably  chase  them  from  their  abodes  and  destroy  their  huts,  and 
jor  this  reason  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  b^'cr  Ihc'r  condition  of 
living  by  the  conslruclion  of  suitable  dwellings, 

"  No  change  of  system  to  be  looked  for. 
"No  change  in  the  existing  system  can  be  looke<l  for  until  a  more 
reasonable  method  of  taxation  is  adopted.  The  present  system 
permits  the  rubber  agents  to  extract  the  largest  possible  quantity  of 
rubber  from  the  native  at  the  lowest  possible  wage,  and  allows  the 
employment  of  armed  sentries  to  enforce  this  deplorable  systrm." 

In  these  despatches  Vice-Consul  Armstrong  gives  evidence  of  a 
plot  against  the  sturdy  Mr.  Stannard  upon  the  part  of  the  infamous 
A.B.I.R.  Company.  Their  idea,  no  doubt,  was  to  break  down  his 
health  and  embitter  his  existence  by  successive  law-suits.  In  May 
of  1906,  the  natives  of  a  village  called  Lokongi  rose  up  against  his 
murderous  sentries  and  burned  their  houses.  A  charge  was  at  once 
made  against  Mr.  Stannard  of  having  instigated  them  to  this  very 
natural  and  commendable  action.  Natives  had  been  suborned  or 
terrified  into  giving  evidence  against  him,  and  it  might  have  gone 
ill  with  him  had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  action  of  the  Consul. 
He  set  off  for  the  village,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Stannard  and  the 
A.B.I.R.  director.  The  natives  were  assembled  and  asked  to  speak 
the  truth.  They  said,  without  hesitation,  that  Mr.  Stannard  had 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  that  the  representatives  of 
the  company  had  threatened  to  torture  them  unless  they  said  that 
he  had.  The  A.B.I.R.  director  held  his  peace  before  these  revela- 
tions and  had  no  explanation  to  offer.  Consul  Armstrong  then 
pointed  out  to  the  Public  Prosecutor  in  good,  straight  terms,  which  his 
official  superiors  might  well  imitate,  that  the  matter  had  gone  far 
enough,  that  English  patience  was  almost  exhausted,  and  that  Mr. 
Stannard  should  be  baited  no  longer.    The  case  was  dropped. 

I  shall  pass  straight  on  now  to  the  most  recent  reports  received 
from  the  Congo,  to  show  that  there  is  no  difference  at  all  in  the 
general  condition,  so  far  as  it  is  reported  by  the  impartial  men  at 
the  spot,  save  that  the  actual  killings  and  maimings  have  decreased. 
The  great  oppression  and  misery  of  the  people  seem  to  grow  rather 
than  abate.    The  following  extracts  are  from  Consul  Thesiger's 
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report  of  hit  experiences  in  the  KtMi  Compuiy't  dlttrict.  This 
comptny,  it  may  dc  worth  remuliinR,  hon  paid  the  enormous  dividend 
of  seven  hundred  per  cent.  The  first  paragraph  may  be  commended 
to  the  consideration  of  those  British  or  American  travellen  who,  on 
the  strength  of  a  flying  visit,  venture  io  contradict  the  experience  of 
those  white  men  who  spend  their  lives  in  the  country: 

"Although  from  the  evid.mce  of  State  officials  It  has  been  proved 
that  Individual  cases  of  abuses  arc  not  infrequent  even  at  these  posts, 
the  chance  traveller  will  certainly  Hc-r  nothing  of  them,  and  when  he 
judges  of  the  condition  of  the  country  by  what  he  actually  sees  at 
these  stations,  his  opinions  may  be  perfectly  honest,  but  they  are 
absolutely  worthless.  It  is  as  though  some  well-meaning  person, 
who  had  heard  that  a  certain  fashionable  firm  was  making  a  fortune 
by  sweated  latxiur,  were  to  venture  to  deny  the  facts  IxKause  a  cursory 
visit  to  the  West  End  establishment  showed  that  the  salesmen  behind 
the  counter  wore  well-dressed  and  well-nourished,  ignoring  altogether 
the  festering  misery  of  the  sweaters'  dens  in  which  every  article 
sold  over  that  counter  was  made  up." 

After  showing  that  the  Kasa!  Company,  in  their  haste  for  wealth 
(and,  perhaps,  in  their  foresight,  as  knowing  that  their  occupancy 
may  be  brought  to  an  end),  are  cutting  down  the  rubber  vines  instead 
of  tapping  them  (illegal,  of  course,  but  what  does  that  matter  where 
Belgian  Conccssionnaires  are  in  question),  goes  on  to  show  the 
pressure  on  the  people: 

"The  work  is  compulsory;  it  is  also  incessant.  The  vines  have 
to  be  sought  out  in  the  forest,  cut  down  and  disentangled  from  the 
high-growing  branches,  divided  into  lengths,  and  carried  home. 
This  operation  has  to  be  continually  repeated,  as  no  man  can  carry 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  heavy  vine  lengths  than  will  keep  him  occupied 
for  two  or  three  days.  Accidents  are  frequent,  especially  among  the 
Bakuba,  who  are  large-built  men,  hunters  and  agriculturists  by 
nature,  and  unaccustomed  to  tree  climbing.  Large  as  the  Bakuba 
villages  still  are,  the  population  is  diminishing.  Here  there  is  no 
sleeping  sickness  to  account  for  the  decrease,  there  have  been  no 
epidemics  of  late  years;  exposure,  overwork,  and  shortage  of  proper 
food  alone  are  responsible  for  it.  The  Bakuba  district  was  formerly 
one  of  the  richest  food-producing  regions  in  the  country,  maize  and 
millet  being  the  staple  crops,  together  with  manioc  and  other  plants. 
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So  much  to  wa«  thl>  the  cate  that  the  misiilon  at  Lucbo  used  to  send 
there  to  buy  maUc.  Under  the  present  rinimf  thr  villaRors  are  not 
allowed  to  waste  in  cultivatinR,  hunting  or  fishing  -time  which 
should  be  occupicil  in  making  rublKT. 

"  In  a  few  villages  tiny  were  cultivating  by  stealth  small  patches 
in  the  forest,  where  they  were  supposid  to  be  out  cutting  the  rubber 
vines;  but  everywhere  else  it  was  the  same  story:  the  ca[)itas  would 
not  allow  them  time  to  clear  new  ground  [or  cultivation,  or  permit 
them  to  hunt  or  fish;  if  they  tried  to  tlo  so  their  nets  and  implements 
were  destroyed.  The  majority  of  the  capitas,  whin  (|m'slioned, 
acknowledged  (juite  frankly  that  they  had  orders  to  that  effect. 
These  villages  are  living  on  the  produce  of  the  old  manioc  fields, 
and  arc  buying  food  from  the  Bakettc.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  population  is  diminisliing.  As  one 
woman  exjjressed  it:  'The  men  go  out  hungry  into  the  forest;  when 
they  come  back  they  get  sick  and  die.'  The  village  of  Ibungc,  where 
formerly  the  largest  market  of  the  district  was  held  weekly,  now 
consists  of  a  collection  of  hovels,  eight  of  which  arc  habitable,  and 
the  market  is  all  but  dead." 

So  the  capitas  arc  at  their  old  work  the  same  as  ever.  The  Congo 
idea  of  reforming  them  has  always  been  to  change  their  name  — 
80  by  calling  a  burglar  a  policeman  a  great  reformation  is  effected. 

Read,  however,  the  following  passage,  which  shows  that  if  the 
capita  is  the  same,  so  also  is  the  agent.  The  white  race  is  certainly 
superior,  for  when  the  savage  sentry's  heart  relented  the  white  man 
was  able  to  scourge  him  back  to  his  inhuman  task; 

"Once  I  had  got  outside  the  zone  surrounding  Ibanj,  where  the 
villages  are  not  taxed  in  rubber,  I  found  the  capitas,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  were  ;'  Tmed  with  cap-guns.  I  met  them  frequently, 
escorting  the  rubber  caravans  to  the  company  post,  or  going  from 
village  to  village  collecting  the  rubber  from  the  centres  under  their 
charge  and  distributing  the  trade  goods  for  the  coming  month.  I 
noticed  that  they  invariably  carried  their  guns,  and,  in  fact,  1  have 
seldom  seen  a  capita  stir  outside  his  own  home  without  his  gun. 
These  are  the  men  who  are  appointed  by  the  Kasia  Company  agents 
to  enforce  the  rubber  tax.  Chosen  always  from  a  different  race, 
they  have  no  sympathy  with  the  natives  placed  under  them,  and 
having  the  authority  of  the  agent  behind  them  they  can  do  as  they 
please,  so  long  as  they  insure  the  rubber  being  broufjht  at  the  proper 
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timet  and  in  lufBcient  quanlltio.  In  ihc  vlllaRr*  they  are  tbioiute 
maitteni,  ud  Ihc  villtRcn  have  to  »ui)ply  them  Rratiii  with  a  houM, 
food,  palm  winr,  anil  a  woman.  Thry  I'XcrciM  freely  the  right 
of  beating  or  impriiioning  the  villagcra  for  any  imaginary  olTrnrni 
or  for  neglerting  their  work  in  any  way,  and  even  go  a<i  fur  as  imixMing 
fines  in  cowrien  on  their  own  account,  and  conri!tcating  for  their  own 
use  the  cowries  paid  over  by  the  plaintifl  or  defendant'!)  family  in  the 
case  of  trial  by  poison,  which,  in  spite  of  statements  to  the  contrary 
recently  made  in  the  Belgian  Chamber,  are  of  frc(|ucnt  occurrcnre 
in  this  country.  The  native  cannot  complain  or  obtain  satisfaction  in 
any  way,  as  the  capita  acts  in  the  name  o'  the  company,  and  the 
company's  agent  is  always  threatening  them  ir  the  name  of  'Uula- 
Matadi.'  If  the  authorities  wish  to  act  in  the  matter,  they  might 
profitably  make  in(|uiry  into  the  doings  of  the  capltas  at  Runguch, 
Bolong,  and  into  those  of  the  Zap|>o  Zap  capita,  who  ap[)can  to 
exercise  the  chief  control  over  the  villages  near  Ibungc,  tlumgh  he 
docs  not  live  in  the  latter  town.  These  appear  to  me  to  be  among 
the  worst  where  most  arc  bad.  The  capitas,  however,  arc  scarcely 
to  be  blamed,  as,  if  they  do  not  extort  enough  rubber,  they  arc  liable 
in  their  turn  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  agent.  Witness  a  case  at 
Sangela,  when  it  was  reriorted  that  the  capita  had  some  time  bock 
been  chicotted  in  the  village  itself  by  the  agent  for  not  bringing  in 
rubber  sufTicient.  Endless  cases  could  be  quoted,  but  these  will 
probably  be  sufficient  to  show  the  methods  pursued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Kasai  Company.  Yet  in  a  letter  dated  the  eighth  of  March, 
1908,  we  find  Dr.  Dreypondt  writing  reproachfully: 

"  'You  know  we  have  no  armed  sentries,  but  only  tradesmen 
going,  with  goods  of  every  kind,  and  unarmed,  through  the  villages 
for  the  purchasing  of  rubber.  We  use  only  one  trading  principle 
—  Voffre  tt  la  demande.'" 

The  law?  at  all  points  are  completely  ignored,  "and  many  of 
the  agents  not  only  pur.i3  the  natives  in  these  ways  themselves, 
but  allow  their  capitas  the  same  privileges.  It  is  only  by  these 
means  that  the  natives  can  be  kept  at  their  incessant  work." 

Suicide  is  not  natural  with  African,  as  it  is  \vith  some  Oriental 
races.    But  it  has  come  in  with  the  other  blessings  of  King  Leopold. 

"At  Ibanj,  for  instance,  only  a  day's  march  from  a  State  post, 
two  Bakette  from  the  village  of  Baka-Tomba  were  not  long  ago 
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imprisoned  for  thonsg?  of  rubber,  and  were  dftlly  tslten  ouf  under 
the  charge  o(  an  armnl  native  to  work  in  I'lc  fiilils  with  rc>i>«»  round 
their  ncclcs.  t)nc  of  them,  lirtil  of  lapti.ily,  |)reternlrd  one  ilay 
that  he  »aw  »ome  animal  in  a  tree  and  obtaln«l  leave  from  the  guard 
to  try  and  get  it.  Hi'  climbed  the  tree,  tiul  the  roi*  which  was 
round  his  neck  to  a  branch  and  hung  himM-lf.  He  was  cut  ilown, 
and,  after  a  considerable  time,  was  resuscitated,  thanks  to  the  metlical 
experience  of  one  of  the  minsionaries.  I  was  able  to  question  the 
man  myself  at  his  village,  and  the  story  was  also  ctmfirmed  by  the 
Capita." 

The  Amerir.in  flag  presents  no  refuge  for  the  persecuted. 

"About  the  same  time  this  same  man  had  the  eTrontery  to  take 
aoi.ie  seven  armed  natives  on  to  the  station  <>(  the  American  mission, 
duriitfc  the  absence  of  the  mis-sionaries,  and  demand  from  the  native 
who  was  left  in  charge  that  he  should  hand  over  to  him  u  native,  not 
in  his  own  employ,  who  liad  run  away  in  consequence  of  some  dis- 
pute, and  who  he  declared  was  hiding  at  the  mission.  The  overseer, 
a  Sierra  Leone  man,  very  rightly  declared  his  inability  to  do  so,  and 
said  he  must  await  the  return  of  the  missionaries.  An  altercation 
followed,  and  the  agent  strurk  him  twice  in  the  face.  The  man 
being  a  British  subject,  I  told  him  if  lie  chose  to  prosecute  I  would 
support  him,  or  else  I  would  insist  on  the  agent  paying  him  an  indem- 
nity in  cloth.  As  a  prosecution  would  have  entailed  his  going  to 
Lusambo,  a  fifteen  days'  journey,  with  every  prospect  of  being  kept 
there  some  four  to  six  months  with  all  the  witnesses  while  awaiting 
the  hearing  of  his  case,  he  chose  the  latter  method.  The  cloth 
was  paid." 

He  continues: 

"These  cases  can  all  be  substantiated,  and  are  typical  of  a  certain 
class  of  agent  which  is  unfortunately,  although  not  general,  far  too 
common.  Numerous  complaints  were  also  made  to  mc  in  different 
villages  against  an  agent,  not  only  that  he  beat  and  imprisoned  the 
natives  for  shortage  of  rubber,  but  also  that  he  obliged  them  to  supply 
him  with  alcohol  distilled  from  palm  wine,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  any  of  tLe  village  women  that  struck  his  fancy  at  the  weekly 
market  held  on  or  near  his  own  post.  The  Company,  1  believe, 
promised  the  American  mission  last  May  that  this  man  should  be 
remo  'ed,  but  when  I  passed  through  he  was  still  there.    Placed  in 
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the  power  of  men  like  thete  the  iwllve*  (Urr  not  compUio  to  th« 
kuthoritle*,  ud  arc  eniirrly  hrlplct*." 

Nominally  the  ComiHiny  mtkm  no  punitive  eipedltluni.  A* 
•  matter  o(  (art  they  h»vr  rnnaKnl  l.ukrnKn,  a  warillcc  thirf  o(  the 
nelKhbourhcMxl,  to  ilu  it  (or  thrm.  Nominally  the  ta|iita>  are  not 
•uppiini  with  gun«.  An  a  matter  of  fact  thry  all  carry  guna,  which 
are  clcrlarwl  to  be  their  personal  property.  At  every  comer  ooe 
meeti  hyimcrixy  anil  cvation  of  law. 

Speaking  of  the  Bakuba,  the  Coniul  tays; 

"  Although  not  wanting  in  physical  courage  or  ttrcngth,  they  are 
rather  an  agricultural  than  a  warlike  race,  and  their  villages  were 
formerly  noted  (or  their  well-built  ancF  artistically  decorated  houiea 
and  their  well-cultivated  fields. 

"It  la,  however,  their  mis(ortunc  to  live  in  a  (ore«t  country  rich 
in  rubber  vines,  and  they  have  conse<|uently  conic  under  the  cune 
of  the  conccssionury  Company  in  the  shaiie  of  the  Kasai  Truit, 
Aa  a  mult  their  native  industries  arc  dying  out,  their  house*  and 
fields  are  neglected,  and  the  [loiiulation  is  not  only  dicreasing,  but 
also  sinking  to  the  ucad-lcvcl  of  the  less  advanced  and  less  capable 
races. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bakuba  arc  the  most  oppressed  iitce 
to-day  in  the  Kasai.  Harassed  by  their  own  king  in  the  interest 
of  the  Rubber  Company,  driven  by  the  agents  and  their  capita*, 
disarmed  and  deprived  even  of  the  most  ordinary  rights,  they  will, 
if  nothing  is  done  to  help  them,  sink  to  the  level  uf  Sie  vicious  and 
degraded  Bakette. 

"One  asks  oneself  in  vain  what  benefits  these  people  have  gained 
from  the  boasted  civilization  of  the  Free  State.  One  looks  in  vain 
(or  any  attempt  to  bcncHt  them  or  to  recompense  them  in  any  way 
(or  the  enormous  wealth  which  they  are  helping  to  pour  into  the 
Treasury  o(  the  State.  Their  native  industries  are  being  destroyed, 
their  (recdom  has  been  taken  (rom  them,  and  their  numbers  are 
decreasing. 

"The  only  efforts  made  to  civilize  them  have  been  made  by  the 
missionaries,  who  arc  hampered  ot  every  turn." 

Consul  Thesiger  winds  up  with  the  remark  that  as  the  Company 
has  behaved  illegally  at  every  turn  it  has  (orfeited  all  claims  to  con- 
sideration and  that  there  is  no  hope  (or  the  country  so  long  as  it 
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exUto.  Sirilght  wonl*  —  but  how  muvh  more  forcibly  ilo  they 
•ppljr  lo  thai  Congo  State  of  which  thcw  |iarllcular  lomMnic*  arc 
merely  an  ouliomc.  Until  it  it  nwcpt  from  the  ma|i  Ih. re  U  no  hope 
for  the  country.  You  cannot  avoid  the  rank  product*  while  tb< 
putridity  remaini. 

aVf  »,^}  •locurarnt  bearing  uiion  the  ouention  ii  from  the  R«v. 
M.  M.  Whilc»ldc,  from  the  notorioui  A.B.I.K.  dijlrlct.  I  give  it  In 
full,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  hliaiclf  how  far  the  direct  Belalan 
rule  ha*  altered  the  tiiuation. 

"I  thould  like  to  bring  to  your  notice  •  few  facta  regarding  the 
condition  of  ihlii  (A.B.I.R,)  district. 

"After  lhl«  cxtrnsiNc  journey  made  through  the  diitrict  recently, 
•nil  particularly  ilic  Homixma  nclKhbourhood.  I  found  the  people 
working  rubbir  in  all  the  town»  vititcd  with  the  exception  of  thoM 
taxed  in  provisioni. 

'•  It  is  difficult  lo  know  which  'tax,'  rubber  or  provisioni,  i>  hardest. 
The  rubber  worker*  implored  ui  lo  free  them  from  rubber,  and  at 
one  village  upon  our  departure  they  lollowcti  u>  a  conjidcrable 
diatancc,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  away  from  them.  The  amount 
of  rubber  collected  is  tmall  compared  with  what  was  formerly 
demanded,  but  I  hivr  no  doubt  it  trquinn  oncihird  of  the  time 
of  the  people  to  collect  it.  Many  of  the  jwoplc  of  the  villagis  behind 
Bompona  were  away  collecting  rubber.  We  met  many  of  the  lonji 
people  in  the  forest,  cilhcr  actually  engaged  in  their  work  or  hunting 
for  a  district  where  the  vines  might  have  escape<l  other  coiliclors. 
We  also  met  other  villagers  in  the  bush  in  nucst  of  rubber.  Almost 
all  the  village  migrates  to  the  forest  — men,  many  women  and 
children  —  when  rubber  is  required. 

"In  the  light  of  these  facts,  how  worthless  arc  the  os'tcrllons  that 
rubber  'tax'  has  been  stopped  in  the  A.B.I.R.  territory. 

With  regard  to  the  provision  tax,  it  was  difficult  to  gel  any  data, 
but  It  IS  easy  for  one  to  sec  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  people 
when  one  comes  into  contact  with  them.  Between  the  provision 
tax,  porterage  and  paddlers,  I  believe  that  the  piopic  of  Bompona 
have  got  very  little  time  to  themselves.  There  is  one  thing  that 
one  cannot  help  seeing,  viz.,  the  mean,  miserable  apjicarance  of  the 
people  residing  around  the  Sute  post  of  Bompona.  The  houses 
»  huts  are  in  keeping  with  the  owners  of  them.  A  very  small  bale 
«  cloth  could  take  the  place  of  all  I  saw  worn.    In  all  the  district 
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I  never  saw  a  single  brass  rod,  nor  any  domestic  animals  except 
a  few  miserable  chickens.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  people  is 
most  remarkable.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  desire  to  possess 
European  goods,  but  they  have  nothing  with  which  to  buy  except 
rubber  and  ivory,  which  is  claimed  by  the  State. 

"It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  painting  their  condition  in  too  dark 
colours,  but  I  feel  it  requires  strong  words  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
utter  hopelessness  and  abject  appearance  of  the  people  of  Bompona, 
of  the  people  of  the  villages  behind  the  State  post  some  twenty-five 
miles  away,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  of  the  rubber  workers  opposite 
Bompona. 

„j.  "H.  M.  Whiteside. 

"June  15th,  1909." 

Finally,  there  is  the  following  report  from  the  extreme  other  end 
of  the  country.  It  is  dated  June  ist,  1909.  The  name  of  the  sender, 
though  not  published,  was  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office.  He  is  an 
American  citizen: 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  ihere  is  need  for  agitation  for  the  reform  of 
the  Belgian  Kwango  territory  along  this  frontier.  Robbing  and 
murder  are  still  being  carried  on  under  the  rule  of  the  Belgian  official 
from  Popocabacca.  Last  month  he  came  with  an  armed  force  to 
the  district  of  Mpangala  Nlele,  two  days  west  of  here,  to  decorate 
with  the  Congo  medal  a  new  chief  in  the  stead  of  our  old  friend 
Nlekani.  Nlekani  left  a  number  of  sons,  but  none  of  them  were 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  Medal  Chieftainship.  They, 
therefore,  placed  their  villages  under  the  authority  of  a  powerful 
chief  living  to  the  north  of  them. 

"The  official  of  the  Congo  Government  had  been  insisting  for  a 
year  that  a  younger  son  of  the  old  chief  should  consent  to  be  the 
Medal  Chief.  This  young  man,  named  Kingeleza,  was  a  fine,  bright 
fellow,  but  thinking  that,  as  a  younger  son,  he  would  lack  the  necessary 
authority  over  the  people  and  would  get  into  trouble  with  the  Govern- 
ment if  he  could  not  satisfy  its  requirements,  he  declined.  The 
Belgian  official  was,  however,  so  insistent  that  Kingeleza  had  finally 
agreed  in  order  to  avoid  a  clash  with  the  Government. 

"  On  his  way  to  make  the '  investiture,'  the  Belgian  official  robbed 
some  villages  and  killed  two  men.  Kingeleza's  people,  who  had 
gathered  together  to  witness  the  investiture,  hearing  of  the  treatment 
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meted  out  to  the  other  villages,  took  fright  and  fled  from  their  own 
villages,  which  the  Belgians,  upon  arriving,  found  deserted.  Where- 
upon the  soldiers  proceeded  to  ':,  -i  r'-,.  fugitives  out  of  the  woods 
where  they  were  hiding.  T.  vnly  w.n  ,,:.ed,  among  whom  was 
one  of  Kingcleza's  sisters,  a  y.  it  and  altr .  .live  looking  girl.  Four 
of  the  villagers  were  subsequc.th  released,  md  the  balance  matched 
off  with  other  spoils  to  PopocaL.cta.  ib.'-  evangelist  attached  to  the 
American  mission,  who  was  absent  in  the  Lower  Congo,  had  bis 
hou^  broken  open  and  a  tent  and  school  materials  carried  off. 

As  for  Kingeleza,  some  of  the  Belgian  soldiers  met  him  in  the 
path  and  shot  him.  They  did  not  know  that  he  was  Kingeleza,  and 
Kingeleza  is  still  being  sought  for  by  the  Belgian  official. 

"This  same  'Chief  of  Brigands,'  as  I  prefer  to  call  him,  has  just 
been  on  Miother  raid  for  which  he  v^-n  entered  Portuguese  territory 
within  a  few  hours  of  where  I  am  writing,  wantonly  destroying  all 
that  he  could  not  carry  off.  The  people  had,  happily,  all  escaped 
before  he  arrived.  The  Portuguese  are  reporting  this  outrage  to 
the  Governor-General  at  Loanda." 
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I  HAVE  not  in  this  statement  touched  upon  the  financial  side 
of  the  Congo  State.  A  huge  scandal  lies  there  —  so  huge 
that  the  limits  of  it  hare  not  yet  been  dcfmed.  I  will  not  go 
into  that  morass.  If  Belgians  wish  to  be  hoodwinked  in  the  matter, 
and  to  have  their  good  name  compromised  in  finance  as  well  as  in 
morality,  it  is  they  who  in  the  end  will  suffer.  One  may  merely 
indicate  the  main  points,  that  during  the  independent  life  of  the 
Congo  State  all  accounts  have  been  kept  secret,  that  no  budgets  of 
the  last  year  but  only  estimates  of  the  coming  one  have  ever  been 
published,  that  the  State  has  made  huge  gains,  in  spite  of  which  it 
has  borrowed  money,  and  that  the  great  suras  resulting  have  been 
laid  out  in  speculations  in  China  and  ch  where,  that  sums  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  at  least  ;^7,ooo,ooo  of  money  have  been  traced 
to  the  King,  and  that  this  money  has  been  spent  partly  in  buildings 
in  Belgium,  partly  in  land  in  the  same  country,  partly  in  building 
on  the  Riviera,  partly  in  the  corruption  of  public  men,  and  of  the 
European  and  American  Press  (our  own  being  not  entirely  untar- 
nished, I  fear),  and,  finally,  in  the  expenses  of  such  a  private  life 
as  has  made  King  Leopold's  name  notorious  throughout  Europe. 
Of  the  guilty  companies  the  poorest  seem  to  pay  fifty  and  the  richest 
seven  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum.  There  I  will  leave  this  unsav- 
oury side  of  the  master.  It  is  to  humanity  that  I  appeal,  and  that 
is  concerned  with  higher  things. 

Before  ending  my  task,  however,  I  would  give  a  short  account 
of  the  evolution  of  the  political  situation  as  it  affected,  first.  Great 
Britain  and  the  Congo  State;  secondly.  Great  Britain  and  Belgium. 
In  each  case  Great  Britain  was,  indeed,  the  spokesman  of  the  civilized 
world. 

So  far  as  one  can  trace,  no  strong  protest  was  raised  by  the  British 
Government  at  the  time  when  the  Congo  State  took  the  fatal  step, 
the  direct  cause  of  everything  which  has  followed,  of  leaving  the 
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honest  path,  trodden  up  to  that  time  by  aU  European  Colonies,  and 
Mizing  the  land  of  the  country  as  their  own.  Only  in  i80  do  we 
find  protests  against  the  ill-usage  of  British  coloured  subjects,  ending 
in  a  statement  in  Parliament  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  no  further 
recruiting  would  be  allowed.  For  the  first  time  we  had  shown  our- 
selves m  sharp  disagreement  with  the  policy  of  the  Congo  State.  In 
April,  1897,  a  debate  was  raised  on  Congo  affairs  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  without  any  definite  result. 

.  ^"r  .°*"  troubles  in  South  Africa  (troubles  wLich  called  forth 
in  Belgium  a  burst  of  indignation  against  wholly  imaginary  British 
outrages  during  the  war)  left  us  little  time  to  fulfil  our  Treaty  obliga- 
tions toward  the  natives  on  the  Congo.  In  1903  the  matter  forced 
Itself  to  the  front  again,  and  a  considerable  debate  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  ended  by  passing  a  resolution  with  almost 
complete  unanimity  to  the  following  effect: 

"That  the  Government  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  having,  at  its 
inception,  guaranteed  to  the  Powers  that  its  native  subjects  should 
be  governed  with  humanity,  and  that  no  trading  monopoly  or  privilege 
should  be  permitted  within  its  dominions;  this  House  requests  His 
Majesty's  Government  to  confer  with  the  other  Powers,  signatories 
of  the  Berlin  General  Act,  ^••  virtue  of  which  the  Congo  Free  State 
exists,  m  order  that  measi  •  ay  be  adopted  to  abate  the  evils 
prevalent  in  that  State." 

In  July  of  the  same  year  there  occurred  the  famous  three  days' 
debate  in  the  Belgian  House,  which  was  reaUy  inaugurated  by  the 
British  resolution.  In  this  debate  the  two  brave  Reformers,  Vander- 
velde  and  Lorand,  though  crushed  by  the  voting  power  of  their 
opponents,  bore  off  all  the  honours  of  war.  M.  de  Favereau,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  alternately  explained  that  there  was  no 
connection  at  all  between  Belgium  and  the  Congo  State,  and  that 
It  was  a  breach  of  Belgian  patriotism  to  attack  the  latter  The 
policy  of  the  Congo  State  was  upheld  and  defended  by  the  Belgian 
Government  in  a  way  which  must  forever  identify  them  with  all  the 
cnmcs  which  I  have  recoujted.  No  member  of  the  Congo  adminis- 
tration could  ever  have  expressed  the  intimate  spirit  of  Congo  admin- 
istration so  concisely  as  M.  de  Smet  de  Naeyer,  when  he  said,  speaking 
of  the  natives:  "They  are  not  entitled  to  anything.  What  is  given 
them  IS  a  pure  gratuity."  Was  there  ever  in  the  world  such  an 
utterance  as  that  from  a  responsible  statesman!    In  1885  a  State 
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is  formed  for  the  "moral  and  material  improvement  of  the  native 
races."  In  1903  the  native  "is  not  entitled  to  anything."  The  two 
phrases  marlc  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  King  Leopold's  journey. 

In  1904  the  British  Government  showed  its  continued  uneasiness 
and  disgust  at  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Congo  by  publishing  the 
truly  awful  report  of  Consul  Casement.  This  document,  ciiculated 
oflicially  all  over  the  globe,  must  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  nations, 
if  any  were  still  shut,  to  the  true  object  and  development  of  Kin.<» 
Leopold's  enterprise.  It  was  hoped  that  this  action  upon  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  would  be  the  first  step  tuvvard  intervention,  and, 
indeed,  Lord  Lansdowne  made  it  clear  in  so  many  words  that  our 
hand  was  outstretched,  and  that  if  any  other  nation  chose  to  grasp  it, 
we  would  proceed  together  to  the  task  of  compulsory  reform.  It 
is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  civilized  nations  that  not  one  was  ready 
to  answer  the  appeal.  If,  finally,  we  are  forced  to  move  alone, 
they  cannot  say  Uiat  we  did  not  ask  and  desire  their  co-operation. 

From  this  date  remonstrances  were  frequent  from  the  British 
Government,  though  they  inadequately  represented  the  anger  and 
impatience  of  those  British  subjects  who  were  aware  of  the  true  state 
of  affairs.  The  British  Government  refrained  from  going  to  extremes 
because  it  was  understood  that  there  would  shortly  be  a  Belgian 
annexation,  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  would  mark  the  beginning  of 
better  things  without  the  necessity  for  our  intervention.  Delay 
followed  delay,  and  nothing  was  done.  A  Liberal  Government  was 
as  earnest  upon  the  matter  as  its  Unionist  p-edecessor,  but  still  the 
diplomatic  etiquette  delayed  them  from  coming  to  a  definite  con- 
clusion. Note  followed  note,  while  a  great  population  was  sinking 
into  slavery  and  despair.  In  August,  1906,  Sir  Edward  Grey  declared 
that  we  "could  not  wait  forever,"  and  yet  we  see  that  he  is  waiting 
stilL  In  1908  the  long  looked-for  annexation  came  at  last,  and  the 
Congo  State  exchanged  the  blue  flag  with  the  golden  star  for  the 
tricolour  of  Belgium.  Immediate  and  radical  reforms  were  promised, 
but  the  matter  ended  as  all  previous  promises  have  done.  In  1909 
M.  Renkin,  the  Belgian  Colonial  Minister,  went  out  tc  inspect  the 
Congo  State,  and  had  the  frankness  before  going  to  say  thai  nothing 
would  be  changed  there.  This  assurance  he  repeated  at  Boma, 
with  a  flourish  about  the  "genial  monarch"  who  presided  over 
their  destinies.  By  the  time  this  pamphlet  is  printed  M.  Renkin 
will  be  back,  no  doubt  with  the  usual  talk  of  minor  reforms,  which 
will  take  another  year  to  produce,  and  will  be  utterly  futile  when 
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reduced  to  practice.  But  the  world  has  seen  this  Rame  too  often. 
Surely  it  will  not  be  made  a  fool  of  again.  There  is  some  limit  to 
European  patience. 

Meanwhile,  in  this  very  month  of  August,  1909,  a  full  year  after 
the  annexation  by  Belgium  (an  annexation,  be  it' mentioned,  which 
will  not  be  officially  recognized  by  Great  Uritain  until  she  is  satisfied 
in  the  matter  of  reforms),  Prince  Albert,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  has 
returned  from  the  Congo.    He  says; 

"The  Congo  is  a  marvellous  country,  which  offers  unlimited 
resources  to  men  of  enterprise.  In  my  opinion  our  colony  wili 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  welfare  of  our  country,  whatever 
sacrifices  we  will  have  to  make  for  its  development.  What  we 
inust  do  is  to  work  for  the  mor^.l  regeneration  of  the  natives,  ameliorate 
their  material  situation,  suppress  the  scourge  of  sleeping  sickness, 
and  build  new  railways." 

"Moral  regeneration  of  the  natives!"  Moral  regeneration  of 
his  own  family  and  of  his  own  country  — that  is  what  the  situation 
demands. 
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IT  ONLY  remains  to  examine  some  of  the  CongoIcK  attempts 
to  answer  the  unanswerable.    It  is  but  fair  to  hear  the  other 
side,  and  I  will  set  down  such  points  as  they  advance  as 
clearly  as  I  can: 

I.  —  Thai  the  Congo  Slate  is  indeptndent  and  thai  it  is  no  one 
else's  business  what  occurs  within  its  borders. 

I  have,  I  trust,  clearly  shown  that  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  i8«s 
the  State  was  formed  on  certain  conditions,  and  that  these  conditions 
as  affecting  both  trade  and  the  natives  have  not  been  fulflUed.  There- 
fore we  have  the  right  to  interfere.  Apart  from  the  Treaty  this 
right  might  be  claimed  on  the  general  grounds  of  humanity,  as  has 
been  done  more  than  once  with  Turkey. 

a.  —  That  the  French  Congo  is  as  bad,  and  that  we  do  not  interfere. 

The  French  Colonial  system  has  usually  been  excellent,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  one  result  of  evil  example 
will  soon  be  amended.  There,  at  least,  we  have  no  Treaty  obligation 
to  interfere. 

3.  —  That  the  English  agitation  is  due  to  jealousy  of  Belgian 
success. 

We  do  not  look  upon  it  as  success,  but  the  most  stupendous  failure 
in  history.  What  is  there  to  be  jealous  of?  Is  it  the  making  of 
money  ?  But  we  could  do  the  same  at  once  in  any  tropical  Colony  if 
we  stooped  to  the  same  methods. 

4.  —  That  it  is  a  plot  oj  the  Liverpool  merchants. 

This  legend  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morel,  the  leader 
and  hero  of  the  cause,  was  in  business  in  Liverpool,  and  was  after- 
ward elected  to  be  a  member  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce.  There  is,  indeed,  a  connection  between  Liverpool  and  the 
movement,  because  it  was  while  engaged  in  the  shipping  trade  there 
that  Mr.  Morel  was  brought  into  connection  with  the  persons  and  the 
facts  which  moved  him  to  generous  indignation,  and  started  him  'ipon 
the  long  struggle  which  he  hai  so  splendidly  and  unselfishly  main- 
tained. As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  business  men  in  England  have  very 
good  reason  to  take  action  against  a  system  which  has  kept  their 
commerce  out  of  a  country  which  was  declared  to  be  open  to  inter- 
national trade.  But  of  all  towns  Liverpool  has  the  least  reason  to 
complain,  as  it  is  the  centre  of  that  shipping  line  which  (alas!  that  any 
English  line  should  do  so)  conveys  the  Cjngo  rubber  from  Boma  to 
Antwerp. 

5.  —  That  it  is  a  Protestant  scheme  in  order  to  gain  an  advantage 
over  the  Catholic  missions. 

In  all  British  Colonics  Catholic  missions  may  be  founded  and 
developed  without  any  hindrance.  If  the  Congo  were  British  to-mor- 
row, no  Catholic  church,  or  school  would  be  disturbed.  What  advan 
tage,  then,  would  the  Protestants  gain  by  any  change  ?  These  charges 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  borne  out  by  Catholics  as  well  as  Dj  Pr-rtestants. 
Father  Vermcersch  is  as  fervid  as  any  English  or  American  pastor. 

6.  —  That  travellers  who  have  passed  through  the  country,  and 
others  who  reside  in  the  country,  have  seen  no  tract  oj  outrages. 

Such  a  defence  reminds  one  of  the  ancient  pleasantry  of  the  man 
who,  being  accused  on  the  word  of  three  men  who  were  present  and 
saw  him  do  the  crime,  declared  that  the  balance  of  evidence  was  in 
his  favour,  since  he  was  prepared  to  produce  ten  men  who  were  not 
present  and  did  not  see  it.  Of  the  white  people  who  live  in  the  coun- 
try the  great  majority  are  in  the  Lower  Congo,  which  is  not  affected 
by  the  murderous  rubber  traffic.  Their  evidence  is  beside  the  ques- 
tion. When  a  traveller  passes  up  the  main  river  his  advent  is  known 
and  all  is  ready  for  him.  Captain  Boyd  Alexander  passed,  as  I 
understand,  along  the  frontier,  where  naturally  one  would  expect  the 
best  conditions,  since  a  discontented  tribe  has  only  to  cross  the  line. 
To  show  the  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  I  would  instance  the  case  of  the 
Reverend  John  Howell,  who  for  many  years  travelled  on  one  of  the 
mission  boats  upon  the  main  river  and  during  that  time  never  saw  an 
outrage.  No  doubt  he  had  formed  the  opinion  that  his  brethren  had 
been  exaggerating.   Then  one  day  he  heard  an  outburst  of  firing,  and 
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lumcd  hii  little  itcamir  to  the  spot.  This  is  what  he  saw  "Thov 
were  homfied  to  find  the  native  soldiers  of  the  Govemment  uTSer 
o 'IhTw  """^hi'o  officers  engage!  in  mutilating  the  Tad  Ct 
of  the  natives  who  had  ust  been  killed.  Three  native  belies  Wm 
lymg  near  the  river's  edge  and  human  limbs  were  ly  ng  ^iTh  "a  few 
yards  from  the  steamer.  A  Slate  «,ldier  was  seen  drawingaway  the 
legs  and  other  portions  of  a  human  body.  Another  soldk  r  «^  s«n 
«andmg  by  a  large  basket  in  which  were  the  vi.^era  o"  humln  bST 

Jffirnr^n"'"^''"  «'"'■•  P^P''^  ""''"^  "^  'hc  bcach  by  theTwo 
officers  presidmg  over  this  human  shambles."  And  this  was  <wi  the 
matn  river,  twenty  years  after  the  European  occupation 

Br^tiTh  Stf  *°'  *""  ''"''""'  *^  ^'^'^'^^ '«  Uganda  and  other 

forThlfb^S„*'f?h'^7  '°  ''"''""''  ■'.'""'  "*'"  ^"'^"^  ^y  f^-^  >»bour 
o7.1r,H%f  ?k  '^'  '^Z'"^""  community  itself,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  sendmg  the  procee^ls  to  Europe.    This  is  a  vital  distinction. 

8.  —  Thai  odious  incidents  occur  in  all  Colonies. 

B„M'h'^Vv'"r,*^u'°"''"'  '>■?"■'"  '*  "'""y'  ^"^  ffom  such  reproach, 
to  nunilh  ?  i  ."' "'"  "°™«  .Eur^Ptan  system  is  to  discourage  and 
to  pumsh  such  abuses,  especially  if  they  occur  in  high  places.  I  have 
already  given  the  mstance  of  Eyre,  Governor  of  Jamaica  who  wis 
t  led  for  h.s  life  in  England  because  he  had  executed  a  hllfc^?^ 
o  whrhV^'"  '.^J'T  ^J"'  """"'  '*^°"  '""°"8  ""=  black  popuatto^ 

°o  the  bar  ofT,  h ''"''"; .  °T''">' ''''°  *""  "<"  hesitated7o  bring 
to  the  bar  of  Justice  any  of  her  officers  who  have  lowered  her  prestiec 
by  their  conduct  m  the  tropics.  But  in  the  Congo  after  twenfv 
years  of  unexarnplcd  horror  and  brutality,  not  X  single  oS 

fa^a^  I  caTLl'  ""P,'?'"'  ""f  ''"  "^ '"  condemned,  oTeven,  so 
tar  as  I  can  earn,  tried  for  conduct  which,  had  they  been  BritiJ, 
would  assuredly  have  earned  them  the  gallo;,.  X^at  chance  would 
Lothairc  or  Le  Jeune  have  before  a  Middlesex  jury  ?  Ther^  li~ 
difference  between  the  systems.  ^"creuestne 

a  MwIS  t/f  "*  ""'''"  ^"^  '^'  ^^^^  •"•"■'  '**  Co^f^o  *«-' 

isn^ura[';hM.°.,"''°it.r'''"'  'P?"B  f«,m  this  barbarous  system,  it 
«  natural  that  they  both  attracted  attention  at  the  same  time.  RU  ne 
wealth  meant  a  more  rigidly  enforced  system.  ^ 
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htbti'd  the  sale  oj  alcohol  to  the  natht,.  '  '  *^ 

.ii'nit'"'*  if"'  '*"'  '?'*'. "'  "''^"'"'' '"  "■"'^•'^  »'«>"W  be  forbidden  in 
all  part,  of  A  rica.  i  i,  caused  by  the  competition  of  trade  If  " 
thief  desire,  gin  for  his  ivor) ,  it  i,  clear  that  thrnalion  «  hich  s^pol  « 
that  gm  ».|11  gc,  the  tru.ie.  .nd  that  which  refuM..  will  C  it  TL 
by  way  of  explanation,  .;ot  of  apology.     But  a,  therein  no  t™,  .* 

al'cTr""hl"   "'^.^•'"«"•    '"^y   "Z    no     "a,on     o    imrJduc 
a  coho    which  would  simply  detract  from  the  quality  andTaL- 
of  Ihe.r  slave   population.      When   compared   with   the  alJ,Cr 
h~''o'f  "acotT  COHKO  proceedings,'!:  is  cK^'tha^  tt^™' 
diSblsSerS:'"'^  '"""  "°   "'■«"  '"°'"-^''  •'"'    '-^   P""'y 

XI.  -  That  the  depopulation  is  due  to  sleeping  sickness. 

Sleeping  sickness  is  one  of  the  contributory  cause,,  but  all  the 
VtZ'rl  .""1  ^^  ""'  "•'"''  '"  '^how  .hit  the  grea"  wa  ,i 

t:x^t\^::.  °""""'  ^'"'^ ''-  ^"""«"  -'-^  •-  p--^ 

So  I  bring  my  task  to  an  end. 

I  look  at  my  statement  of  the  fads  and  I  wince  at  its  many  fauh, 
of  omission  How  many  specific  examples  have  I  left  out  how  manv 
I^^Trl'l^"^  '  missed,  how  many  fresh  sides  to  the  t^aUer  have 
hurri^  InH  h  J'  ''""'"'  "d  broken,  as  a  man's  speech  may  be 
hi^med  and  broken  when  Ik  is  driven  to  it  by  a  sense  of  burning 
injustice  and  intolerable  wrong.  But  it  is  true  -  and  I  dej  any  man 
o  read  it  without  rising  with  the  conviction  of  its  truth.  CoSr^Se 
cloud  of  witnesses.  Consider  the  minute  and  srwitic  detai  in  he 
evidence.  Consider  the  undenied  system  which  mustTr'l  W,> 
produces  such  results.  Consider  the  admissions  of  the  BeliTan 
Commission.     Not  one  shadow  of  doubt  can  remain  in  the  S 

lute  y  proved     It  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past.    It  is  going  on  at  thU 

mZMnZ?''  ^'!r"  ^'"1'=^''''°"  has  made  no  difTerence.  The 
machinery  and  the  men  who  work  it  arc  the  same.  There  are  few^r 
outrages  it  is  true.  The  spirit  of  the  unhappy  people  ils^  broken 
that  It  IS  a  waste  of  labour  to  destroy  them  fGrtLr  That  AeKn 

fhe  ^norrVl^P'r'^'*  ''  ^''°"•"  ^y  "><=  unanswerable  f^Uhat 
the  export  of  rubber  has  not  decreased.    That  export  i.  »he  exact 
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""^1!!!*  °'  '*"  '"TOfi"'"  cmploynl.  Many  ot  the  old  dittrict*  ire 
worked  oul,  but  the  new  onei,  muil  be  eiploited  with  Kfealer  energy 
to  itonc.  The  problem,  I  uy,  rcmainii  a*  ever.  But  lurely  the 
an»wer  U  at  hand.  Surely  there  !i  aome  limit  to  the  silent  complicity 
of  the  civilized  world  ? 
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BUT  what  can  be  done?  What  cmirtc  nhould  we  punue> 
Let  u.  consider  a  few  powible  solution*  and  the  na«m« 
which  bear  upon  theni. 

There  is  one  cardinal  fait  which  dominates  everythina.  It  is  that 
any  change  must  be  for  the  better.  Under  their  oW  savtRC  rigim, 
as  Stanley  found  them  the  tribes  were  infmitely  happier,  richer  and 
more  advanced  than  thry  are  to-day.  If  they  should  return  undis- 
turbctl  to  such  an  cxistinie,  the  situation  would,  at  least,  be  free  from 
all  that  lowermi?  of  the  ideals  of  the  white  race  which  is  implied  by  a 
Belgian  occupation.  Wv  may  start  with  a  good  heart,  therefore,  since 
whatever  happens  must  he  for  the  better. 

Can  a  solution  Ijc  found  through  Belgium? 

No,  it  is  impossible,  and  that  should  be  recognized  from  the  outset 
The  P  ns  have  been  given  their  chance.  They  have  had  nearly 
twcr.>  years  of  undisturbed  possession,  and  they  have  made  it  a 
hell  upon  earth.  They  cannot  disassociate  themselves  from  this 
work  or  pretend  that  it  was  done  by  a  separate  State.  It ,  aa  done  by 
a  Belgian  Kmg,  Belgian  soldiers,  Belgian  financiers,  Belgian  lawyers 
Belgian  capital,  and  was  endorsed  and  defended  oy  Belgian  govern- 
ments. It  IS  out  of  the  question  that  Belgium  should  remain  on  the 
Congo. 

Nor,  in  face  of  reform,  would  Belgium  wish  to  be  there.  She  could 
not  carry  the  burden.  When  the  country  is  restored  to  its  inhabitants 
together  with  their  freedom,  it  will  be  in  the  same  position  aa  those 
German  and  English  colonics  which  entail  heavy  annual  expenditure 
from  the  mother  country.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  honesty  o'  German 
colonial  policy,  and  the  fitness  of  Germany  to  be  a  great  land-owning 
Power,  tiat  nearly  all  her  tropical  colonies,  like  our  own.  show,  or 
have  shown,  a  deficit.  It  is  easy  to  show  a  profit  if  a  Und  be  exploited 
as  Spam  exploited  Central  America,  or  Belgium  the  Cbngo  It 
would  always  be  more  profitable  to  sock  a  business  than  to  ron  it. 
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Now.  i(  ihc  terenl  revenue  nl  the  Coniio  Stale  dJMppniml,  it  wouM, 
■t  a  moderate  ettimate,  take  a  minimum  of  a  million  n  ymr  for  twenty 
yean  to  bring  the  •Icmoralijie.l  State  buck  to  the  normal  comliikMi  of  a 
tmpical  oolonv.  Wout.1  IklKium  i»y  thii  4;>o.ooo.ooo  f  It  ia certain 
hat  lite  would  not.  Reform,  then,  ia  an  abaolute  impoaiibUily  lo 
loniaa  UclKium  hokli  the  ConKo. 
What,  then,  nhoukl  In-  done  i* 

Thai  ia  for  (he  statesmen  of  Europe  and  America  to  determine. 
America  ha»tcne«l  before  all  the  rwt  of  the  worW  in  1M4  to  rrcoKnixe 
thi»  new  State,  and  her  rec<^ition  cauwl  the  nst  of  the  world  to 
follow  luit.  But  lincc  then  she  haj  done  n.^hinn  to  control  what  the 
crettte<l.  American  citizens  have  sufTcre.1  at  much  oa  Uritiih,  and 
American  commerce  haa  met  with  the  same  imixilimenta,  in  M>itcof 
the  threwd  allcmnt  of  King  I-copokl  to  bribe  American  complicity  by 
aUowuig  some  of  her  citizens  to  form  a  Conrctoionnairc  Company 
and  »o  to  shaa.  m  the  unholy  sp,  ila.  But  Ainericu  ha*  a  high  moral 
•eiMc.  and  when  the  true  facts  iirr  known  to  her,  and  when  ihc  learnt 
to  dulinKUMh  ilic  outcome  of  King  Leopold's  dollars  from  the  work 
of  honest  publicists,  she  will  surely  be  ready  to  move  in  the  matter 
It  was  in  crushing  pirates  that  America  made  her  first  inlcmationai 
appearance  uiwn  the  world's  stage.     May  It  be  a  precedent. 

Bui  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  head  the  British  Government  should 
surely  act  with  no  further  delay.  The  obvious  course  would  appear 
to  be  that  having  prepared  the  ground  by  sounding  each  of  the  Great 
"Wf ".  «ney  "I'ould  then  lay  before  each  of  them  the  whole  evidence 
an.  I  ask  tlut  a  European  Congress  should  meet  to  discuss  the  situation' 
Such  a  Congress  would  surely  result  in  the  partition  of  the  Congo 
lane  ,— a  partition  in  which  Great  Britain,  whose  responsibilities 
of  anpire  arc  already  too  vast,  might  well  play  the  most  self  denying 
part.  If  France,  having  given  a  pledge  to  rule  her  Congo  lands  in  the 
same  excellent  fashion  as  she  docs  the  rest  of  her  African  Empire 
were  to  extend  her  borders  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  along  its' 
whole  courec  until  it  turns  to  the  south,  then  an  orderly  government 
might  be  hoped  for  in  those  regions.  Germany,  too,  might  well 
extend  her  East  African  Protectorate,  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Congo,  where  it  runs  to  the  south.  With  these  large 
scctiOM  removed  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  some  great 
native  reservation  in  the  centre,  which  should  be  under  some  inter- 
natioMl  guarantee  which  would  be  less  of  a  tiasco  than  the  last  one. 
The  Lower  Congo  a.id  the  Boma  railway  would,  no  doubt,  present 
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HWkultlw.  but  niTtly  ihcy  arc  no.  ,bove  tolution.    Ami  slw.y, 
one  may  rc,K  j.t  .h.i  «ny  change  U  a  ch«n««  f„r  g.«l.  " 

Ihat  whah  I,  advancfl  by  Mr.  Morel  ami  ...hcr..     h  i.  an  inlc 
naconal  omjro  o'  ,hr  river.  *.mc  provi.km  for  which  I..  a.T„m  cr 

nation,  bilonR^  to  no  nation,  ami  that  when  the  native  ri,in«  ami 

RKTrin/rT*  »•'";'"""«  wronger  ami  richer  than  an  Inteman' ma 
Rixennc  H.mr.1  will  !«  nee.1.,1  to  meet  them.  I  am  convinT«l  ih.. 
.»n,,.o„  a.for.1,  the  only  chance  of  «,Ii.,.  ,„„i„g  ameXcn,  ^' 
Let  UM  supiKwe,  however,  that  the  I'owcr.  refuse  to  ronvcnr  » 
mm.rR.  nn.1  that  wc  are  .le^r..,!  even  by  America  Then?.  Lr 
.luly.a,  u  ha.  often  been  in  the  worl.l'.  hi.tory'?;  «  apple  ,nc1S 
han,le.l  with  that  which  .houhl  be  a  common  tZk  VVetve  often 
A^waml^'T'.""''."  ""■' ""  T'"^>' "'""'  f""^-".  -<■•  w^Mo  U  aS 

And  what  Khali  that  action  be?  War  with  Belsium?  On  .!.„», 
m«,  ,x.,  the  re„H;n,ibili,y  for  that.  Our  m^urc.  mu,t  ^ 
d.«x,t^  against  the  Congo  State,  which  ha,  not  yet  been  reTZi,^ 
by  us  a»  bemR  a  po««-»,ion  of  Belgium.    If  Belgium  lak^T  Ihr 

.h.^  "  ^f  "")«•»•    A  blockade  of  the  Congo  i,  one,  bu  "f  has 

.he  objccum  of  the  nternational  complications  which  might  ensue 
An  caster  w^y  would  be  to  proclaim  this  guilty  land  as  an  outlaw 
fltn,  ,K  f  1*  Pr'-"?""™  -"«•»"«  that  to  no  British  subject  d^s  th" 
law  of  that  land  apply.  If  British  traders  enter  it.  thev  Si^U  b.. 
stopped  at  the  peril  of  those  who  stop  them.    If  Br  tish  subiert.  Z. 

Cn^litlTr  "'ilr""".-  ^'  °  '"'■8'=  trading  caravan  start  Into  the 
Congoland  from  Northern  Rhodesia.  Wc  claim  that  we  hlJ  . 
nght  to  free  trade  by  the  Berlin  Treaty.  We  trenfor  e"  ur  dl^m 
To  do  so  would  cut  at  the  very  roots  of  the  Congo  system  If  the 
caravan  be  opposed,  then  again  Soma  and  a  roXen«  "" 

xMany  «,lutions  could  be  devised,  but  there  is  one  which  will  come 
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of  Itself,  and  may  bring  about  a  very  sudden  end  of  the  Congo  Power 
Northern  Rhodesia  is  slowly  filling  up.  The  railhead  is  advancing. 
TTje  nomad  South  African  population,  half  Boers,  half  English, 
adventurers  and  lion  hunters,  are  trclcking  toward  the  Katanga  bor- 
der. They  are  not  men  who  will  take  less  than  those  rights  of  free 
entty  and  free  commerce  which  are,  in  fact,  guaranteed  them.  Only 
last  year  twelve  Boer  wagons  appeared  upon  the  Katanga  border  and 
were,  contrary  to  aU  international  law,  warned  off.  They  arc  the 
pioneers  of  many  more.  No  one  has  the  right,  and  no  one,  save 
Uieir  own  Government,  has  the  force  to  keep  them  out.  Let  the 
Powers  of  Europe  hasten  to  regulate  the  situation,  or  some  day  they 
may  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  ufait  accompli.  Better  an 
orderly  partition  conducted  from  Paris  or  Berlin,  than  the  intrusion 
of  some  Piet  Joubert,  with  his  swarthy  followers,  who  wiU  see  no 
favbur  in  taking  that  which  they  believe  to  be  their  right. 

But  whichever  solution  is  adopted,  the  conscience  of  Europe  should 
not  be  content  merely  with  the  safeguarding  of  the  future.  Surely 
there  should  be  some  punishment  for  those  who  by  their  injustice  and 
violence  have  dragged  Christianity  and  civilization  in  the  dirt.  Surely 
also,  there  should  be  compulsory  compensation  out  of  the  swoUcn 
moneybags  of  the  three  hundred  per  cent,  concessionnaires  for  the 
widows  and  the  orphans,  the  maimed  and  the  incapacitated.  Justice 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  less.  An  International  Commission,  with 
punitive  powers,  may  be  exceptional,  but  the  whole  circumstances  are 
exceptional,  and  Europe  must  rise  to  them.  The  fear  is,  however, 
that  It  IS  the  wretched  agents  on  the  spot,  the  poor  driven  bonus- 
hunters  who  wiU  be  offered  up  as  victims,  whereas  the  real  criminals 
wiU  escape.  The  curse  of  blood  and  the  scorn  of  every  honest  man 
rest  upon  them  already.  Would  that  they  were  within  the  reach  of 
human  justice  also!  They  have  been  guilty  of  the  sack  of  a  country, 
the  spoliation  of  a  nation,  the  greatest  crime  in  all  history,  the  greater 
for  having  been  carried  out  under  an  odious  pretence  of  philanthropy 
Surely  somehow,  somewhere,  they  will  have  their  reward! 
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leave,  the  Wctir^a^ed  a„d  fl^L     ThZ''  "  '•""''',  'T"-  "^''^ 
tration  of  it.    Fflicin  Challave  tell,  J*  ,  n  i  "•  '"'"i*  '"  ""=  ^™"'''- 

and  to  stop  when  the  UocSioTo^TZZ^t^  f  °"'  '■"  °°*  •'">'• 
four  of  the  blows  vigorousIyTut' vn^houf ri^l^J  .„    !""'  ^V'  '""""y" 
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hutMnity.  At  the  6nt  blows  the  unhtppy  victJmi  utter  terrible  liirhk. 
which  MOD  die  down  to  low  groan..  In  Addition,  wh«  UiTofficS^ 
Sot^?'hP""^>"'°:l'L"\'^''"°°"'h«"cUtho^wLc^„^5^ 

the  miUtary  salute.    This  formality,  not  required  by  the  remirtionf  i. 


riekf 
»bo 
ffile. 
that, 
give 
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